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KANSAS 



Horticultural report, 



For the Year 1879. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY AT ITS NIN' 

SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING, HELD AT BELOIT, MITCHELL COUNTV, 

JUNE 17, iS AND 19. AND THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL 

MEETING, HELD AT HOLTON, JACKSON COUNTY, 

DECEMBER i«, ij AND i8, 1879, TOGETHER 

WITH THE PROCEEDINGS OF 

DIVISION, COUNTY AND 

LOCAL SOCIETIES. 



EDITED BY THE SECRETARY. 
VOL. IX. 

PUBLISHED BY THE SOCIETY. 
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STATE HOBTICULTUKAL SOCIETY. 



FRUIT DISTRICTS. 



l.-lCOKTHERir DISTBICT. 

(BmbTMei the rollawlng conatles.) 

ATCHISON, ELLSWORTH. . NEUAHA, RUSSELL, 

BROWN, JACKSON, OSBORNE. SALINE, 

CLAY, JEWELL. POTTAWATOMIE. 81CITH, 

CLOOD, JEFFERSON, PHILLIPS. SHAWNEE, 

DAVIS, LEAVENWORTH, REPUBUC, TEEGO, 

DICKINSON, LINCOLN, RILEY, WASHINGTON, 

DONIPHAN. ' UARSHALL, ROOKS. WYANDOTTE. 

ELLIS. MITCHELL. 



a.-CEirTBAI, D18TBICT. 

(EmbnCHlbe rollowiag conatles.) 
FBANSLIN, MARION. PAWNEE. 

BARTON. HARVEY, MIAMI, RENO, 

■CHASE, HODGEMAN, MOBRtS, RICE. 

COFFBV, JOHNSON, McFHEBSON. BUSH. 

DOUGLAS, LINN, OSAGE, WABAITHSEE. 

EDWARDS, LYON, 



S.— SOUTHERN IklSTBICT. 

(Embreces tbe follavlDg cuautlse.) 
ALLEN, COMANCHE. GREENWOOD. NEOSHO, 

BARBOUR, COWLEY, HARPER, SEDGWICK. 

BOURBON, CRAWFORD, KINGMAN, SUMNER. 

BUTLER, ELK, LABETTE. WILSON, 

CHAUTAUQUA, FORD^ MONTQOMEBY. WOODSON. 

CHEBOKEE, 
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STATE HORTICULTUEAL SOCIETY. 



OFFICERS AND STANDING COMMITTEES FOR 1 

OFFICERS. 



PbiW. E. gale; >£iiiBATTA>r, BiLmr Coubtt. 
TlM PmldiMt, 

Q. Y. JOHHBON, LiwBmiCE, DouQUS Goinrar. 

0. C. BBACHCrr, LAwmNCB. Douolab Codrit. 



FKED. WELIiHODSE, FaibkOdiiT, LcavcnwObth Cousn. 

1. E, VAV DEMAN, Bbubva, Allen Codktt, II. B. KEDUAN, Wtahdottb, Wtahdottk Covkti. 
J. W. B0B80K, Chester. I>iciiirM>H Codkti. 



STANDING COMMITTEES. 



H. E. VAN DEMAN, Qekeva. 
BMur ud TcgeUble PkTalolKfT, 
J. W. BOBSON, Ghebtbb. 
EBtoniDlogTi 

Orelurd Callare, 

FRED. WELLHOUSE, Faibhount. 

M. ALLEN, Hatb Cm. 
Snail FnlU, 

E. A. COLEMAN, Lawbbhcb. 
Florlealton, 

<i. Y. JOHNSON, Lawbehcb. 
T«f«tabh flvd«ala|, 

E. J. HOLHAN, LKAVEirwoBIH. 



PsOF. E. OALB, Manhattan. 

HortlnlUrc GoiaceWd witk FbtbIbc, 

W, W. DICKINSON, WrAm«>Tri. 
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STATE HORTICULTUltAL SOCIETY. 



LIST OF MEMBERS. 



N. J. COLUAH «. £e«ir, Ua 

DB. L. D. UOKSE, St.LimU,Ma 

C. W. MDBTFELDT *. . . St. ImU, Mi 

WU.EING ai.La<iU,ila 

Dr, JNO. a. WAKDEB, Cleca, OMb. 



HONORARY MEMBERS. 
(EnroUHi In tha onler idmltted.) 

Pbot. C.V.RILEY, WaiMiiglmi, D- C 

pHOP. JNO. H. TICE, at. Limit, Mo. 

BAUUBL MILLER, SeiaUa, Mo. 

Prof. B. T. EELSEY Hiahlandi, S. C. 



G. C. BHACKEXT, Lawrmec, 

Dk. WM. H. H0W8LEY ZmMrHcwfA, 

C. G. WICKERSHAM, Parioni, 

Dr. J.M. DbBALL RmUrni. 

Phoc, E. gale, ManAaUan, 

H. R VAN DBMAN, Gew™, 

UAHHATTAN HORTICDLTDKAL SOCY, 

SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 

FBEP. WELLH0U8E, Btitmoimt, 

ABKEH ALLEN, Wabamiee, 



LIFE MEMBERS, 
tha order and jsar enrolled.) 

johnson co. horticultural £ 
sex;retary'b office, 



3. Y.. 



ROBT. UILLIKEN, Smperm, 

A. A. ADAMS. QtuntU, 

W. E. FOSNOT, EUtmnk, 

DE.J. STAYUAN. ZeonmiMfW 

A. N. GODFREY, JfadUon, 

J. A. HOSEEB, BtUinUe, 



BAILEY, A. JmuHa 

BISHOP, L. OiamU. 

BOHBER. Da. O., Baymei 

■BUCKMAN, TH08, Ibpftta. 

BUCEHAH, A. H. Kyieia. 

BYRAU, E.I., JeweUCUy, 



MEMBERS FOR 1S79. 

( Enrollecl ad Infenm.) 

-vneHoaCil^. KNAFP.V. Y. 

tvaaMmie. MEIZELL, W. 



CHEVALIER, C. C, . 
DETR BRIDGE, I., . . 
HILL, J08HDA, . . . 



trCUii. 



N0YES,J. R., iiiKOft^JVi 

PIEESON, Y. Y., Fmani. 

RALPH, M. A., WichUa. 

SMITH, H.W., aetor. 

WIISON.AUG Parimi. 

ZPRI,J.S FriOt. 



MEMBERS FOR i879, 
<EurolIea at Ninth 8emI-Anau*I MeetlDg; memb«reblp eipliu at Tenth Seml-Aanaal Mmtlng, I8S0.) 

FOSTER,!. S., JeiciUCUg. I 8HEPPERD. J. M., AHIma. 

LONGWOBTH, H. F. BeMl. TAYLOB, E A BaMI. 

MERRYMAN, J. Q., F>>rt Scoll. TBACY, EC OUoaa. 

NELSON, J. L. BlMt. I 

Lady Meubbrb. 
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STATE HORTICULTURAI, 80CIBTY. 



MEMBERS FOR 1880. 



ADAU30H, Dh.V. V.» HtOim. 

ALLEN, MARTIN, Bifi 01 

ALLEN, ABNEB,* 

BL083GR, D, BoUm. 

BUBDICK, C D.,* AnporiB. 

COTALT, T Parmi. 

DEHIHO, N. P. Lawrmee. 

HALL, J. R. Ottakum. 

mXOtr, J. HeUm. 

HOLHAM, E. J,, LtaMnwuH 

HEASER, J. J. l>^«iHKi, 

UILLER, J. If ., Emporia. 

HOeHEB, J. A,* BeUevUU. 



NEITMAN, M. B.,* WvntMU. 

NnON, THOS., Argytt. 

POUEROY, J. F. floUm. 

FOPE, A. J., WiMla. 

POPENOE, Prof. E. A.,* , . . . XmAauan. 

BBOAB, H. ■, . , Onaga. 

REYNOLDS, BAH.,< Lamtnct. 

ROBSON, J. W.,« Chttaat. 

TKAFTON, N Midori. 



Lady Mekbeb. 



LIST OF COUNTY 

{Entitled to Anniul Hembenhlp for 1880, under A 

ADAMS, A.' A., OanOl. 

ALLEN. ABNEB Wabaiauce. 

ALLEN, MABTIN, Bayi OUjr. 

ASBBY, G. W ChimM. 

BAILEY, A. D., IKi-HMiwy. 

BABNETT, W. D. HoUoa. 

BEEGLE, E. S., Clofi aaicr. 

BtSBOP, L., . , OXBcaOmie. 

B0GG8, THEO,, McPhervm. 

BKOWN, G, B. OutVard. 

BUCEUAN, TH08., Jiptta. 

BUNK, BUBB H Suth OnUer. 

CHEVALIEK, a C. OarJItld. 

COOK. THOS. P., Motrwia. 

COKBETT, J. B., Baitker SUI. 

CDTTEE, WM., JunMim CUg. 

DBTHEBIDOE, I, Hub*. 

DICKINSON, W. W., . . . . 

DIMOCK, A. S 

EDGEBLY, R J., Sanaa. 

ELLIS, A BIk OU]/. 

rOSNOT, W. E. ElUteaih. 

FOSTEB, J. e. Jaivll dm. 

FDLLEB, P. W HiatoaOa. 

GKAHAM, C. H., iiroy. 

HALL, J. N. Oitolnua. 

HALL, »., Iteulam. 

HARUAN, J. F^ Vaptr. 

HARRIS, F. B WMH OUg- 

HATCH, 8 WaOeaa. 

HOLHAK, E J., Leaimvrorl. 

JONES, W. D., Barelay. 

KEI£EY, C C„ ifiuBtoWi. 

LATIMEE, J. W., Ptnwmwn. 

LEACH, L. W., ATlnmniui. 

LEWIS, W. A BamU. 



VICE PRESIDENTS. 

Tt. Ill, Const., u Baendei] at 18th Anuiul Hsettng.) 

LITSON, W. H. Simbm. 

MAN LOVE, J. D., JWScoa, 

MAXWELL, WM, Edgtrlm. 

McKEE JOHN MarytviUe. 

Mccracken, wm., smuif Dale. 

McLABEN, J. W AunnMrvHIe. 

MILLIKEN, R., Raporia. 

UOHLER, U. Oibanu Oly. 

MOSHER. J. A., B^lmiile. 

MirLLANEY, J. F. S«**m. 

NICOLL, JAS., ' . . . .^narmOlt. 

NOBTHBUP, H. A., Saiina. 

PEARSON, B. W., LaaroKC. 

PING, THOS. ffirant 

POPENOE, Pbok. E a.. .... Maa/tttUm. 

PBESCOTT, JOHN B., PtertaiUt. 

RICHUONb, R. A., Sur. 

ROBSON, J. W Chttvtr. 

SAMPSON, J. G., EtPato. 

SCHLICHTER, J. B., Surtlxg. 

SHAW. N. W NoMida. 

SHEFFIELD, C. H.. Olaiea. 

STILES, H. A., PaviUlm. 

SMITH, T.W aaUCT SpTingt. 

SMITH. W. W., . , . i Stahe FtdU. 

SMITH, A. C, WcUiofim. 

TAYLOR, E. A., B-^aU. 

TEMPEST, P„ WHUfitld. 

VAN DEM4N, H. E. lieaeBa. 

VAN DOBEN, J., IVdyWd. 

WALKER, L. A., /lispmifaace. 

WE!,SH, a. P. OHowa, 

WELTY, EENBY, A'/i FalU. 

WILLIAMS. J. W Qipe. 

WILLIAMS, J. L. Oncego, 

WILLIAMSON, DR. CMAS.. . WaAinsloit. 
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STATE HORTICCLTURAL 60CIBTy. 



DELEGATES AT THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETIN6. 



DOUGLAS COTJNTV HORTICCLTORAL SOCIETY, Bau. Bbyholdb, . . . Lmeratee. 

K A. COLBIUK, . . . Laertnei. 

DICKINSON COUNTY HORTICULTURAL flOCIETY. J. W. EtOBSDH, .... CAaenr. 

JACKSON COUNTY HORTICULTOKAL SOCIETY D«. V. V. Adamsoh, . fliUWn. 

A. J.Clabe, fli>ItM. 

LEAVESWOETH CODBTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, . . . E. J. HouiAH, . . 

F. Wellhodsb, . 

LYON COUNTY HORTICULTOBAL SOCIEtY, CD. BuaracK, . . . Bn^ioHa. 

J.U. H1LI.EB, . . ■ . JiMporiB. 

MANHATTAN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY Pbof. E. A- POPBBOB, JfoiAoBiiii. 

REPURLIC COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETTY, J. A. Moshkb, .... BtOmlUe. 

WABAUNSEE COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, Abiikh Allbk, 

WVANDOITE COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, M. R. NBUHiH, 



DIVISION, COUNTY AND LOCAL SOCIETIES, AND SECRETARIES FOR 1880. 



NORTHWESTERN HOKTICOLTUBAL SOCIETY, . . 
S HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, . . 
N COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
N COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, . 
BUTLER COUNTY BOBTICULTUBAL SOCIETY, . 
COWLEY COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, . 
CHASE COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, . . 

COTTONWOOD HORTICULTURAL CLUB. 

CRAWFORD COUNTY HOBTICULTUBAL SOCIETY, 
DONIPHAN COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
DOUGLAS COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, . 
DICKINSON COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCICTY, 
NORTH DICKINSON HOBTICULT0BAL SOCIETY, 
ELK COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, .... 
FRANKLIN COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
JACKSON COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, . 
JEFFERSON COUNTY HDRTICULTCBAL SOCIETY. 
JOHNSON COUNTY HOBTICULTUBAL SOCIETY. . 
LABETTE COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, . . 
LEAVENWORTH CO. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
LYON COUNTY HOBTICULTUBAL SOCIETY. . . . 

UANHATTAN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 

MIAMI COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, . . 
MONTGOMERY CO. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, , 
KEOSHO COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, . . 
PAWNEE COUNTY HORTICULTCBAL SOCIETY, . 
POTTAWATOMIE CO. HORTICULTURAL SOaETY, 
RENO COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, . . . 
REPUBLIC COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
RICE COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. . , . 
SALINE COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, . . 
WABAUNSEE COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
WASHINGTON COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
WYANDOTTE COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
GRANT TOWNSHIP HORT. 80CY (BEDOVPIcit Co.), . 



E. A. Tatlob, Secretary, . . 
a. W. AsHBY, S«cretur> ■ - 
M. A. FAOK.SecreUry, . . . 
J. B. SixE, SacnUrr, . . . . 
L. MiLLEB, Cor. SecreUrj, . , 
J. Yah DoeBN,8aci«Urr, . 
J. W. BvBiH. Becretarr, . . 
J. W. BlB*M, Secretary, . . 
G. W. MoaTBLLBB. 8ecr«Urr, 
8. Hatch. SMretarr. . . . 
Sah. REiNOLDi, Secretary, 
J. W. ROBSOK, Secretary, . . 
W. A. Clbvelahd, Secretary, 
Dan, Nbwbt, Secretary, , ■ 
H. P. Welsh. Secretary, . . 
Db. V. V. ADAHSOir. SocteUry 
Edwih Ssydkk, Secretary. . 
B. S. McFaki.a)(d, SecreUry, 
H. S-CoLBr, Secretary. . . . 
A. G, Cbandlee. Secretary, 
C- J. Habthak, Secretary, . 

E.W. ROBiHSOH, Secretary, . 



Hbs. J. H. Seeelh, Secretary, 
K.B. Gas, Secretary, . . . 
J, J. Mbasbb. Secretary, , . 
L. J. TEHFLIir, Secretary, . 
W. P. Peaeb, Secretary, . . 
J, H. Stubbs, Secretary, . . 
R. H. Bishop, Secretary, . . 
H. A. Stiles, Secretary. . , 
K J. Nasou, Secretary, ■ . 
U. B. Nedham, Secretary, . 
Db. T. J, Millbb, Secretary, 



^dorado. 

OdarJVnt. 
CMorftriM. 

HUAau. 



Howard. 



ladependatee. 

noma. 

Ifuielliiuon. 

BeUentUt. 

Sattna. 
FarOHm. 
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STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 



CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION. 



We,. the underugned citizens of Esnsaa, do hereby ueoci&te oarselvea m a body cor- 
porate, to be known te the KusaJiB State Horticdltubai. Society, for the promotioD 
of hor^cnltnrsl and pomological science in the State of Kansas. 

The principal office or place of businesB of said Society shall be at the city of Law- 
rence, or such other place in the State of Kansas as the Society may desi^ate at a reg- 
ular meeting thereof. 

The number of Trustees of said Sodety shall be seven, and such Trastees shall have 
power to make all necessary rules aud by-laws for the government of said Society and 
the transaction of its business. 

Said Society shall have succession, under the provisions of this charter and the laws of 
the State of Kansas, for the term of nine hundred and ainety-nine years. 

Id witbeas of all which, we have hereanto set our hands and seals, at the city of 
Ottawa, in the county of Franklin, in said State of Kansas, this fifteenth day of De- 
cember, A. D. 1866. 

Wk. Tanner, Leavemnorth. G. C. Bbaoebtt, Laareaee. 

C B. Likes, Wabamaee. Geo. T. Anthony, Leavauaorfft, 

Wu . M. HowBLEY, ZeotKnuorlA. J. Stayuan, Leavaueorth. 
8. T. Kklsey, Pomona. 



On this 15th day of December, 1869, before me, a notary public in and fbr said county, 
came William Tanner of Leavenworth county, Charles B, Lines of Wabaunsee county, 
William M. Howsley of Leavenworth county, S. T. Kelsey of Franklin county, George 
C. Brackelt of Douglas county, George T. Anthony of Leavenworth county, J. Slayman 
of Leavenworth, to me peisonally known to be the identical persons described in an^ 
who signed the above charter, and acknowledged the same to be their own act and deed 
for the purposes therein. Jakes Gkbistian, 

[beal.] * Notary Publi/:, Douglai CovtUy. 



I, W. H. Smallwood, Secretary of the State of Kansai, do hereby certify that the fore- 
going is a true and correct copy of the original certificate of incorporation, filed in my 
office December 20, A. D. 1869. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto subscribed my name and affixed the great seal 
/ GREAT SEAL 1 of the State. Done at Topeka, thifl twenty-ninth day of 

\ or KANSAS. / August, A. D. 1871. 

W. H. Smallwood, Secretory o/iSaU. 
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STATE HOBTICULTURAL BOCIBTY. 



CONSTITUTION. 



Article I. This asBOciation ahall be known m the EjkNSAS State Horticdltubal 
Society. 

Art. H, Its object ahall be the advancement of the science and art of horticDllure. 

Art. III. Its membership shall consist of annual membera, pacing an annual fee of 
one dollar; of life members, paying a fee of ten dollars at one time; and of honorary 
membersj who ahall be persons only of distinguished merit in honicultnre, and shall be 
elected to membership by a vote of the Society. 

Art. IV. lis ofBcers shall consist of a President, Vice President, Secretarj and Treas- 
nrer, who shall be elected by ballot at each annual meeting of the ijociety, and shall hold 
their ofBce for the termof oneyear or until their successors ahall be elected. They shall 
perform the duties usually devolving upon such oEGcers, and shall be m, officio members 
of the Board of Tmsteee, consisting of the above-named ofGcers and three other mem- 
bers, who shall be elected and hold their term of office as the other officers. Said Board 
shall, under the direction of the Society, manage all its affairs. 

Art. V. It shall hold an annual meeting in Ihe month of Becember, and a semi- 
anuual meeting in the month of June, at such time and place as the Society or Board 
of TniHtees may direct. 

Abt. VI. This Constitution may be amended at any annual meeting of the Society, 
by a two-thirds vote of the members present. 

Tbe roUowlDg was adopted la an iddUianal irttde st the SeTeoth Atanuil Meetlag. Dec. Z, 1BI3: 

Abt. VII. There shall be a vice president annually appointed from each county in 
the. State, whose duty it shall be to oi^nize local horticultural societies in their reepeo- 
tive counties, whenever practicable; to report at each annual meeting on the general 
Bul^ect of fruit culture in their respective counties; and to tooh after the general inter- 
ests of horticulture in their particular localities. ' 



Art. Ill wu amaiided tit tbe Fifth AddubI Ueeting, Dec. ig, 1S71, by the foUovlDg reBolutton : 
Reeoked, That atticle three of the Constitution be so amended that all annual mem- 
berships shall expire on the morning of the second day of the next auDual meeting, and 
all semi-annnal memberships shall expire on the morning of the second day of the uext 
eemi-annnat meeting. 

Alao unended at the Ninth AaDBSl Ueeting, December IS, ISIS, so u to reid : 
Ladie« attending the meetings of the Society may become members without fee; and 
two delegates from each of the district horttcultnrat societies, and one delegate Irom 
other auxiliary horticnitural societies organized under the general statutes of Ihe State 
of Kansas, attending the meetings of this Society, shall be entitled to a membenhip 
without payment of the usual fee. 

Al» amended at the Tenth Annual MeeltDg, December S, 1ST6, 80 M to r«Rd : 
Of life members, paying a fee often dollars in four annual installments of two dollars 
and a half each. 

Also, the folloving HddUlonil proYialDii : 

That the office of secretary of any district, county and local horticultural society may 
be made a perpetual membership, upon the terms provided for a life-membersliip. 
At the Thirteenth Annual Meeting. December 13, 1S79, Art. Ill wu amended u follows: 
That any person who shall have performed the duties of a County Vice President un- 
der the provisions of Art. VII of the Constitution for one year, shall be enrolled an an- 
nual member; and that when such services shall have been rendered for the term of ten 
yeats, consecutive or otherwise, such person shall be enrolled aa a life member, and en- 
titled to alt the benefits of such membership. 
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STATK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 



BIRD LAW OF 1877. 

As Act for the |iiot«Gtlciii of birds, ■nd to repast cbaptar efghty-two of lam of eighteen hundred 

£e it maeted by the Legidaiare of the Stale of Kait»a»: 

Section I. That it shall be unlawful for anj person or peraoos, at any tine, to catch, 
kill or trap, net or ensnare, or to pursue with such intent, an; wild bird, except the wild 
gome, dock, hawk, owl and inipe; and an; person or persons violating the provisions of 
thia act shall be fined in an; sum not more than fifteen dollars nor less than five dollars, 
for each and ever; offense, to be recovered In an; court of competent jurisdiction, in the 
proper count;; Provided, That it shall not be unlawful to kill the prairie chicken between 
the firet da; of August and the first dav of Februar;, and it shall not be anUwful to kill 
<)uail from the fint da; of October to the first da; of Januar; of each year ; And providtd 
Jkrlhtr, It shall not b« neceaaary on the trial of any action or prosecution to prove the 
true name of the bird caught, killed, trapped, netted or ensnared, it being suffldent to 
show that a wild bird other than those excepted in this act was caught, killed, trapped, 
netted or ensnared b; the defendant or defendants. 

Sec. 2. It shall be unlawful for an; person intentioually to destroy or remove team 
the nest of any wild bird an; eggs or the young of such bird, or for any purpose to buy, 
aell,or,haTe in possess ion, or traffic in such eggs, or willfully destroy the nest of any wild 
bird ; and an; person so offending, on conviction thereof, shall be fined in the sum of five 
liollars for each and every offense. 

Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful for any person, rulroad corporation, or express oompan;, 
or any common carrier, knowingly, to transport, or to ship, or to receive for the purpose 
<rf transpordng or shipping, an; wild bird in or out of the State of Kansas; and any. 
common carrier so ofl'endiag shall be fined in the sum of one hundred dollars for each 
And ever; offense, to be recovered in ao action brought in the name of the State of Kansas 
b; any person against such person, corporation or company, before any court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction, in an; county into or through which said game ma; be taken; and an; 
agent of any such person, corporation or coinpan;, who shall knowingly violate any of 
the provisions of this section, by receiving or shipping any such game, as the agent of 
euch person, corporation or company, shall, on conviction thereof, be fiaed in a sum not 
less than ten nor more than Shj dollars for each offense ; and the having in poemssioD 
any wild bird, dead or alive, shall be deemed and held as prima facie evideoce that the 
same were killed or taken b; the compan;, corporation or perwins having possession of 
the same, in violation of the provisions of this act: Provided, That such penalty shall 
not appl; to the transportation of such wild birds in transit through this State from other 
Stales and Territories, or to the importation of insectivorous birds. 

Seo. 4. The provisions of this act shall not appl; to an; person who shall kill or catch 
an; wild bird or birds for the sole purpose of preserving them as specimens for scientific 
purposes, nor to an; person who shall collect the eggs or nests of any wild bird for such 
scientific purposes: Pronided, That in a prosecution for the violation of an; of the pro- 
visions of this act, it shall not be necessary for the prosecution to prove that the killing 
or catching of any wild bird, or the taking of the nests or eggs, as the case may be, was 
not done for scientific purposes. 

Sec. 6. All prosecutions or suits under this act shall be commenced within three months 
after the ofiense is alleged to have been committed ; and the court before whom any action 
is prosecuted under the provisions of this act shall tax as part of the costs of the case 
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BgBJDHt the defendant, on conviction, the roin of ten dollara, to be pud when collected to 
the attomej prosecuting luch action. 
Sec. 6. Chapter eightj-two of the ae«ion laws of eighteen hundred and eeTentj-siz is 

herebj repealed. 

Sec. 7. This act shall t^e efiect and be in fiirce from and after its publication in the 
CbmmomBtaUh, 

Approved March 5, 1877. 



CHAPTER CXIII, GENERAL STATUTES. 

AH Act to praTeot certtlo treapueaa. 
St it matUd bg Ute Legitlalvre of the StaU of Eantat; 

Seotiom 1. If anjr person shall cat down, injnre or deertn^, or carrr away any tree 
placed or growing foiv nse, shade or omameat, or utj timber, etc., etc, the partj so of- 
fending shall pay the injured treble the value of the thing so injured, etc., with ooets, 
and shall be deemed guilt; of a misdemeanor, and shall be subject to a fine not exceed- 
ing five hnndred dollara. 

Approved March 3, 1868. 



KANSAS STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Av Act miklog mn mppiopilitlan foi ths Emiuu Butt HorUcultiinl BocIetT fortbe fiaal j«n ending 

June 80, A. D. IBM, uid Jane SO, A. D. IftSI. 
Se it enaeUd by the Legiilaitxre o} Ikl State of Kanxu .' 

Section 1. That the sum of two thoosand five hundred dollars ibr the Gscal jear 
ending June 30, A. D. 1S30, and the further sum of two thousand five hundred dollars 
for the fiscal jear ending June 30, A. B. 1881, are hereby appropriated to the Koosas 
State Horticultural Societ;, out of anj funds not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 2. That Ibe Auditor of State is hereby authorized to issue his wartania upon the 
Treaenrer of Stale in favor of the Treasurer of the Kansas State Horticultnral Society 
fbr the purposes and for the amonnts specified in the first section of this act. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Kansas Stale Horticultural Society shall hereafter, 
annually, make out and publish two thousand five hundred copies of the proceedings of 
the said Society, for public distribution. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its publication Id the 
WteUy Otmmonvieaith. 

Approved Uarch 10, 1879. 
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UNITED STATES LAWS RELATING TO HORTICULTURE. 



[General matcee— No, 105.] 

A> Act to ancoange the giowih a[ timber on neiterD pralrica. 

Be il enaclfd by the SeTuiU and Jlbuae of Repre$vnlalives of the Uniied StaUi of Ameriea, in 
Qmgrtg* anenMed, That anj peisoa who eh«ll plant, protect, and keep in a bealthj, 
growing condition for ten jean, forty acres of limber, the trees thereon not being more 
than twelve feet apart each waj, on »X3y quarter' Mction of an; of the public lands of [he 
United States, shall be entitled to a patent for the whole of said qnarter-aection at the 
expiration of said ten jears, on making proof of mich fact h; not leas than two credible 
witneeKS; Pnmded, That only one qnarter in any section Bhall be thai granted. 

Sac. 2. That the person applying for the benefit of this act shall, upon application to 
the register of the land office in which he or she is abont to make sach entry, make affi- 
darit before said register or receiver that said entry is made for the cnltivation of timber, 
and npon filing soch affidavit with said reg^ter and recdver, and on payment of l«n 
dollars, he or she shall thereupon be permitted to enter the qnantity of land specified : 
Provided, however, That no certificate shall be given or patent issned therefor nntil the 
expiration of at least ten yean from the date of such entry; and if at the expiration 
of each time, or at any time within three years thereafter, the person makii^snch entry, 
or if he or she be dead, his or her heirs, or legal representativei, shall prove by two cred- 
ible wltneaMS that he, idie or they have planted, and for not lew than ten years have cul- 
tivated and protected, such qnantity and character of timber as aforeeaid, they shall 
recHve the patent fbr such quarter-section of land. 

Skc 3. That if at any time after the filing of said affidavit, and prior to the issuing of 
the patent for said land, it shall be proven, after due notice to the party making the entry 
and claiming to cultivate such timber, to the satia&ction of the register of the land office, 
that such person has abandoned or failed to cultivate, protect, and keep in good condition 
such timber, then, and in that event, said land shall revert to the United States., 

Sbc. 4. That each and every person who, under the proTisione of an act entitled "An 
act to secure homesteads to sctuol settlers on the public domain," approved Hay twen- 
tieth, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, or any amendment thereto, having a homestead 
on said public domain, who, at the end of the third year of his or her residence thereon, 
shall have had under cultivation, for two years, one acre of timber, the trees thereon not 
bdng more than twelve teet apart, each way,.and in a good, thrifty condition, for each 
and every uzteen acres of said homestead, shall, upon due proof of said tact by two 
credible wiloeBsee, receive his or her patent for said homestead. 

Sec. 6. That no land acquired noder proviMons of this act shall, in any event, become 
liable to the latisfiiction of any debt or debts contracted prior to the iBsning of patent 
therefor. 

Sue. 6. That the Commissioner of the General Land Office is hereby required to pre- 
pare and issue such rules and regulations, consistent with this act, as shall be necessary 
and proper to carry its provisiens into effect ; and that the registers and receivers of the 
several land offices shall be entitied to receive the same compensation fbr any lands 
entered under the provisions of this act that they are now entitled to receive, when the 
same quantity of land is entered with money. 

Sec. 7. That the fifth section of the act entitled "An act in addition to an act to pnn- 
ish crimes against the United States, and for other purpoeee," approved March third, 
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eighteen hnndred and fiftj-asTen, shall eitend to all oaths, sfGrmations and afGdavits 
required or authorized by this act. 
Approved March 3, 1873. 



[Oenebal HAiuBii — No. 16.] 

AH Act tomoenil theut entitled "An Mt to eocoun^ the giowth of timber on vestera pnlrien." 
Be it enacUd by the Senate and Haiae oj RepratnUjiivm of the Unittd Sialta of America, 
in Oongres* auembUd, That the act entitled "Aa act to encourage the growth of timber 
on western prairies," approved March third, eighteen handred and sevent;' three, be 
and the same is hereby amended bo as to read as follows: That an; person wbo ia the 
bead of a family, or who has arrived at the age of twenty-one jeaif, and ig a ciCiien of 
the United States, or wbo shall have filed his declaration of intention to become inch, as 
required by Che nataralization laws of the United States, who shall plant, protect, and 
keep in a healthy growing condition for eight jearti, forty acres of timber, the trees 
thereon not being more than twelve feet apart each way, on any quarter-section of any 
of the public lands of the United States, or twenty acres on any legal sDbdiviaion of 
eighty acres, or ten acres on any legal subdivision of forly acres, or one-fonrth part of 
any fractional subdivision of land less than forty acres, shall be entitled to a patent for 
the whole of said quarter-section, or of such legal subdivision of eighty or forty acres, 
or fractional subdivision of less than forty acres, as (he case may be, at the expiration of 
said eight years, on making proof of such fact by not less than two credible witnesses : 
Provided, Vfiai not more than one-quarter of any section shall be thus granted, and that 
no person shall make more than one eotry under the provisions of this act, unless frac 
tional luhdivisions of leas than forty acres are entered, which, in the aggregate, shall not 
exceed one quarter-section. 

Sec. 2. That the person applying for the benefit of this act shall, upon application to- 
the register of the land district in which he or she is about to make such entry, make 
affidavit before the register, or the receiver, or some officer authorized to administer oaths 
in the district where the land is situated, who is required by law to use an official seal, 
that sud entry is made for the cultivstion of timber, and upon filing said affidavit with 
said register and said receiver, and on payment of ten dollars, he or she shall thereupon 
be permitted to enter the quantity of land specified ; and the party making an entrr of 
a quarter-section under the provisions of this act shall be required to break ten acres of 
the land covered thereby the first year, ten acres the second year, and twenty acres the 
third year after the date of entry, and to plant ten acres of limber the second year, ten 
acres the third year, and twenty acres the fourth year after date of entry. A party 
making an entry of eighty acres shall break and plant, at the times hereinbefore pre- 
scribed, one-half of the quantity required^f a party who enters a quarter-section, and a 
party entering forty acres shall break and plant, at the times hereinbefore prescribed, one- 
quarter of the quantity required of a party who enters a quarter-section, or a propor- 
tionate quantity for any smaller fractional subdivision: Provided, houever. That no final 
certificate shall be given or patent issued for the land so entered until the expiration of 
eight years from the date of eucb entry; and if at the expiration of such time, or at 
any time within five years thereafter, the pemon making such entry, or if he or she be 
dead, his or her heirs, or legal represent a tives, shall prove, by two credible witnesses, that 
he, or she, or they have planted, and for not less than eight years have cultivated and 
protected such quantity and character of timber as aforesaid, they nhall receive a patent 
for such quarter-section or legal subdivision of eighty or forty seres of land, or for any 
fractional quantity of less than forty seres, as herein provided. Aud in case of the dettb 
of a person who has complied with the provisions of this act for the period of three 
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yeara, his heiii or legal repreeenbttivea ahall have Che option to comply with the pro- 
TieionB of this act, and receive at the expiration of eight jears a patent for one hundred 
and sixty acres, or receive without delaj a patent for fortj acres, relinqaishiug all claim 
to the remainder. 

Sec. 3. That if at any time after the filing of said affidavit, and prior to the iwuisg 
of the patent for gaid land, the claimant shall abandon the land or fail to do the break- 
ing and planting required hy this act, or any part thereof, or ehall fail to cultivate, pro- 
tect and keep in good condition snch timber, then, and in ^at event, such land ehall be 
snbject to entry under the homestead laws, or by some other person under the provisions 
of this act: JProtrided, That the party making claim to said land, either as a homestead 
settler or under this act, shall give, at the time of filing his application, such notice to 
the original claimant as shall be prescribed by the rules established by the Commisaioner 
of the General Land Office, and the rights of the patties shall be determined as in other 
contested cases. 

Sec 4. That each and every person who, under the provisions of the act entitled "An 
act to secure homesteads to actual settlers on the public domain," approved May twen- 
tieth, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, or any amendment thereto, having a homestead 
on Biud public domain, who, at any time after the end of the third year of his or her 
r«aidence thereon, shall, in addition to the settlement and improvements now required 
by law, have had under cultivation, for two years, one acre of timber, the trees thereon 
not being more than twelve feet apart each way, and in good, thrifty condition, for each 
and every sixteen acres of said homestead, shall, upon due proof of such fact by two 
credible witnesses, receive his or her patent for said homestead. 

Sec. 5. That no land acquired under the provisions of this act shall in any event 
become liable to satisfaction of any debt or debts contracted prior to the issuing of cer- 
tificate therefor. 

Sec. 6. That the Commissioner of the General Land Office is hereby required to pre- 
pare and issue such rules and regulations, consistent with this act, as shall be necessary 
and proper to carry its provisions into effect; and that the registers and the receivers of 
the several land offices shall each be entitled to receive two dollars at the time of entry, 
and the same sum when the claim is finally established and the final certificate issued. 

Sec. 7. That the fifth section of the act entitled "An act in addition to an act to punish 
crimes against the United States, and for other purposes," approved March third, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-seven, shall extend to all oaths, affirmations and affidavits required or 
authorized by this act. 

Sec. S. That parties who have already made entries under the act approved March 
third, ughteen hnndred and seven ty-three, of which this is amendatoi7, shall be per- 
mitted to complete the same upon full compliance with the. provisions of this act. 

Approved March 13, 1874. 



[Public— No. 71.] 

An Act for tbe relief of certain settlers on the public Uodi. 
Be it tnaeled by the Senaie aad House of Bepresentaiitiea of the United SUUea of America 
in Congress agaembted, That it shall be lawful for homestead and preimpiioD settlers on 
the pnblic lands, or preemption settlers on Indian reservations, where crops were de- 
stroyed or seriously injured by grasshoppers in the year eighteen hundred and seventy- 
seven, to leave and be absent irom said lands until the first day of October, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-eight, under such rules and regulations as to proof of the same as 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office shall prescribe; and where such grasahop- 
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pen shall reappear in eighteen handred aod aeventy-eiKbt, to the like de»tru<tioi) or 
inJDiy of crops, the right to lenve and be sbsent as afbreeaid shall continue to October 
first, eighteen handred aod seventy-nine; and during each absence no adverse rights 
shall attach to said lands, BDch settlers being allowed to resume and perfect their settle- 
ment ss thongb no such absence had occurred. 

Sec. 2. That the time for making final proof and paypient bj preemplora whose crops - 
have been destroyed or injured as aforesaid is hereby extended for one year afler the 
«xpiration of the term uf absence provided for in the first section of this act; and all 
the rights and privUegee extended by this act to homestead and preemption settlera shall 
apply to and include the eettlere under an act entitled "An act to encourage the growth 
of timber on western prairies," approved March third, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
Ibree, and the acts amendatory thereof. 

Approved March 3, 1877. 
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BIOGflAPHICAL SKETCH OF WILLIAM M. HOWSLEY, M. D. 

PBEPABED BY PBBaiDEST E. GAU!, 

Ik the eieroue of & Chrutian fiiith, we &» called opon to record the tri- 
umphant departure of Dr. WiLLIAK U. Howsu:t from the pains «nd in- 
finuities of ihis life, at the residenoe of hia soa-iu-lair, Jati. H. Beirymui, 
in Central City, Neb,, March 7, 1S80, in the dgh^-MCOnd year of his age. 
Few men have beeq more intimately aoHOciated with the development of 
Horticalture in Amarica than he whose name stands at the head of this 
aketoh. Few have Mood out more boldly and constantly for the right. A 
Weatero man by birthright, his whole life has been identified in a quiet, 
nnobttHBive, and jet earnest way, with the growth of the material, social 
and religious interests of the great West. We owe him at least a sacred 
place in our memory for the work which be has done; and hia relation to 
the State Horticultural Society of Kansas has been so intimate and influen- 
tial, that a most grstefiil acknowledgment of his devotion and work seems 
to be the first duty of those who survive him. 

The parents of Dr. Howsley emigrated about the year 1793 from Vir- 
ginia to BardstowQ, Kentucky. At that time Bardstown was only a fort. 
Few of us now are able to understand the dangers and ra^ed experiences 
then inseparable from the life of the early settlers in the wilderness. It 
was in the midst of these scenes that Dr. Howeley was t>om — in Novem- 
ber, 1793 — and here he grew to manhood. Hih &ther seems to have cher- 
ished the idea that his son William must learn a trade ; and as the parental 
will dictated, so William was apprenticed to learn a trade; but his employ- 
ment seemed do way suited to bis ta«te, and very soon he returned home. 
After five nnsnccessful efibrts, with first one employment and then another, 
his father leaves him to work oi^ his own course. When about sixteen or 
seventeen years old, he had conceived the idea of entering professional 
life, and having demonstrated, no doubt to the satisfaction of hia father, the 
utter nseleasnesB of seeking to force his life into some mechanical pursuit, 
he was permitted to I>end bis energies in the direction of his choice. He 
knew that mental culture was the first requisite, and as well also that the 
path before him was not an easy one. His father held to the idea that any 
young man with health, who was suited (o a profession, could work his way 
up unaided, and so he was left to struggle oa towards a profe^ional life as 
tjeat he could. He was obliged lo study mostly in the night, attending 
school a few weeks or a few mouths at a time, as opportunity offered. 
When he became of age be began a course of study at a Catholic college 
(iviv) 
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in Bardstoirn, which by thin time bad grown to be quite a, large place. 
He attended tbis school for considerable time, but did not quite complete 
the courae. He was reared a Catholic, but never fully embraced the sen- 
timents of that chnrch. His mother was a Protestant, and doubtless we 
shall recognize her influence in the fact that before he had reached twenty 
years of age he had embraced the sentiments of the Baptists, and united 
with that church. When about twenty-three years of age he began the 
study of medicine, under the celebrated Dr. Bush. In a short time he 
completed the study, and attended medical lectures at Frankfort, Ky., where 
he received his diploma, He immediately commenced the practice of med- 
icine, in the town of Boston, in his native county, and for thirty years was 
actively engaged in the duties of his profeeeion. 

He was twice married ; first, to Miss Elizabeth Ann Cotton, who died of 
consomption in a year afler. He afterward married Miss Ann Hardin, 
the daughter of Col. M. Hardin, of Hardin county, Ky., with whom he 
lived almoei &iij yean. About the year 1334 be removed to Hardin county, 
Ey., and two years later, in 1S36, he began a nuraery on a small scale, a 
thing at that time almost unknown in that region. From this time to the 
end of his lifb he was enthusiastically devoted to the interests of horticul- 
ture. His thought, his lime and money were given freely to promote its 
interests. Those who have known him during the whole of this long period, 
hear testimony to his changeless devotion to "the art that mends nattire." 
And those who knew him best can readily believe that few men have ever 
held grander conceptions of the part horticulture is destined to play in 
promoting the civilization of the human race. To hia mind, the prodnc- 
tion of improved fruits, mere be&atiful flowers and attractive lawns, was 
only the promise of a healthier race, of happier homes and a higher and 
nobler dvilizaticm. 

When near forty-five years old, he began to preach for the BOcieties of 
Free-Will Baptists in his immediate neighborhood. Thus for ten years 
he employed many of his Sabbaths. 

Dr. Howsley has always been known as a fearless defender of what he 
believed to be right. His medical practice bringing him face to fiice with 
many of the evils of intemperance, and looking upon those evils frwn a 
scientific standpoint, he was fbrced, without reference to popular effect, to 
take his stand among the earliest agitators of the temperance cause in the 
South. He was widely known as an eloquent aud successful lecturer, and 
for several years was Grand Worthy Patriarch of the Sons of Temperance 
in Kentucky, 

He removed to Bowling Green in the spring of 1866, where he had been 
for several years interested in the nnrsery business with his eldest son. 
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Possessed of a strODg physical coDslilution, and a mind of remarkable 
elasticity, at an age when most men begio to think of laying off (he re- 
sponnible duties of life we find him in his sixty-Qrat year breaking the ties 
that bound him to his old home and his native State, and emigrating with 
his family to Gansaa. He settled at Leavenworth, and immediately gave 
his attention to the planting of a nursery, Ihe young trees for which be 
brought with him from Bowling Green. After a few years he closed out 
the nursery busiurss, and henceforth devoted hia entire time to the inter- 
ests of fruit culture, on hia farm two or three miles west of Leavenworth. 
The writer ubcb the phrase "inleresta of fruit culture" advisedly; for while 
others have given their time to fruit culture, and have made fortuuee 
thereby, Dr. Howsley really made his grounds from the beginoing an ex- 
perimental farm. He immediately commenced collecting both old and 
new varieties of fruit, and especially of apples, with a view of teeliog their 
adaptability to Kansas climate and soil. His efforts in (his direction have 
been of great service to the Slate. This work was prosecuted for the sim- 
ple love of the pumuit, with the full realinatiou that while it could only be 
' done at great cost of time and money, there was no pecuniary return lo be 
expected. Several yearn ago, Dr. Howsley commenced propagatitig new 
varieties of apples from seeds, selecting carefully hix seeds from such known 
varieties a? he deemed most hopeful. He has carefully carried forward 
his eiperimenls in this direction, until some of the seedlii^ have begun 
10 fruil. Those who have been informed of his efibrts in (his direction, 
have watched his experiments with much interest, and it is to be hoped that 
the work so well begun by our honored brother's hand will not be lost sight 
of by the friends of horticulture. His htm as it now stands is really ex- 
perimental grouud. The grafted orchai^i, with its three hundred or more 
varieties, and the seedling orchard and nursery, have a special claim upon 
the attentJOD of the Society with which Dr. Howsley was so long asso- 

Dr. Howsley toanifesled a deep interest in and peculiar adaptation to the 
study of the nomenclature of our fruits. To this he gave much lime suc- 
cessfully, as he was able to adjust many cases hitherto involved in doubt. 
His merits in this direction, as well as others, were recognized by the Ameri- 
can Pomological Society, as he held a place upon one or more of the com- 
mittees of that Society from 1871 to 18TB. 

He has been an honored and inBaential member of our Kansas Slaie Hor- 
ticultural Society. He always took aa active part in the discussions of the 
Society. He had the capacity to express bis ideas clearly, and never left 
any one in doubt as to bis position upon any important subject that came 
up for consideration. He was elected lo the office of President at the an- 
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Dual meeting held at Manhattan, in 1870, and contjnaed uoder reflection 
until the ftnnaal meeting in 1874, at Emporia. He filled the chair with 
diBtioguiahed honor tKi himaelf and great satiBfactioa to the memben. The 
increasing infirmities of age led him to decliua reelection in 1S74. He 
conUniied to attend the meetings as often as his health would permit, and 
to the last manifested an abiding interest in the success of Horticulture. 
To the last be remembered his friends who have been asBociited with him 
in the work to which he devoted almost exclnsivel/ the latter years of his 
life. At the ripe age of nearlj eighty-two years, he has gone to his rest, 
tearing behind him, in the trees which he has planted and the counsel 
which he has been able to give to the tree planters of the great Western 
Plains, a monument more eDdaiing than brass. 



RESOLUTIONS, 



Adt^at ftp (Ac Board^lU Kajuai OUOe HvHttnUHrnl aoclHf m nedpt of Ou imtameemmu 
of Ok death ttf Dr. WUUam M. Himiley, MarchT, ISS0.alOeMralVilv,lfaratlat. 

mereai, In the proildsDCe a[ God, oar honored nad beloved hlend uid co-laborer In 
the cauie of Horticulture, Dr. William M. Howslay. has Juet been CBlled to hla finaJ 
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WMreai, He liae from the beginning l>6en an aeUye member, and for fonr yean Prea- 
idODt. ofthoEaDtaaauteHorUculturHlSociatir: therefore, bs it 

Beeoltieii, That we grelefuiiy recognize the diatingulihed and diaintereeted eervjces of 
our deceaeed friend and brother, and hold hie untiring and unyielding devotion to the 

ofemulatloD. 

Seulmd, That while we moarn hia departure at of a chief fallen, and cberieb hts 
memory as of one vbme hlgliest ambition waa to make the world brighter and better, 
we would fully acknowledge the beauty and power of thai faith which our dear brother 
Gberlihed through » many years, and by which he nae enabled to look beyond the 
pieasoree and sorrowa of earth, to unending joys in the paradise of God. 

Beiolvtd, That we hereby extend our heartfelt sympathy to the bereaved companion 
of our deceased brother, to hie children and other relatives, in this, tbelr hour of deep 
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pkoceedi!ngs 
NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING, 

HELD AT BELOIT, KANSAS, 
TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY, JUNE 17-19, 1879. 



[KoTE.— This Bocletj will DDt be held leepoDslble R>i IndliklutJ opinloiu.— Soc'r.] 

The Society assembled in the Opera House, at Beloit, on Tuesday, June 

17, 1879, at 2 o'clock p. m., and was called to order by the President, Prof. 

E. Gale. 
The session opened with prayer by the Rev. E. N. Thomas, of Beloit. 

COMMITTEE OF ABRANGEMENTS. 

The President announced as a committee of arrangements, Messrs. E. A. 
Taylor, Eev. Jas. Lawrence, and F. Wellhouse, who reported as the subject 
for consideration during the opening session, " Reports from del^ates pres- 
ent on t"he indications for a crop of fruit, and present condition of trees." 

H. E. Van D&man, Allen county: Apples, peaches and pears are almost 
a failure; cherries, light; blackberries, very light crop — most of the canes 
winter-killed; strawberries, alKiut half a crop; other small fruits, very light; 
grapes promise an abundant crop. Peach trees are making a fine growth ; 
service-berry, productive and hardy. 

Hon. Welcome Wells, Pottawatomie county, (near Manhattan:) Ap- 
ples will be one-fourth of a crop in my locality, peaches and plums nearly a 
failure. Pears, one-fourth of a crop; varieties fruiting, Flemish Beauty, 
White Doyenne, Seckel. Small fruits, excepting raspberries, light. Turner 
Raspberry has been quite satisfactory until within a few years; think it will 
succeed with proper treatment. 

J. W. RoBSON, Dickinson county; Apple orchards in my county are too 
young to fruit. Peach crop very light, cherries a fair crop, strawberries and 
gooseberries very light, Doolittle raspberry very heavy, and the McCormick 
a feir crop, Kittatinny blackberry is carrying some fruit ; the growth of 
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canes ie good. Grapes are very promieing. Fifty per ceDt. of the fruit trees- 
planted the past spring wilj fail. Do not attribute the cause of failure to a- 
lack of vitality. Where trees were watered, and the bodies wrapped at tim& 
of planting, they have failed the least. 

G. G. Braceett, Douglas county: I am quit« sure, from the evidence^ 
that the failure of trees planted the past spring is clearly due to a weakened 
condition of the tree, and this cohdition existed before they were taken from 
the nursery row. Such a drouth in the subsoil as prevailed during last aU' 
tumn and winter, and followed by intensely low temperature in the winter, 
cannot fail to produce disastrous effects upon even our most hardy classes 
of trees and plants. We found this spring its effects moat clearly indicated 
in the blackberry and peach. The canes of the former were generally dead 
to the snow line, and trees of the latter were in variable conditions. In some 
counties the trees were dead, and in others a very low condition of vitality 
prevailed. It was not drouth, nor the Intense cold of winter alone, that pro- 
duced such a condition, but the two combined brought on the injury. Treea 
cannot withstand an extreme of cold, with an absence of sufiScient moisture 
to supply the daily evaporation. So, whenever the ground is lacking io 
proper moisture, you may well tremble for the safety of your trees and 
plants at the approach of an extreme of cold. 

J. M. Shefperd, Abilene: I can only speak of my prospects. Apple» 
will be a fair crop, considering age of the trees — four to nine years. Peaches 
scarce; blackberries are a failure in fruit this year. 

P. Wellhocse, Leavenworth county: Apples, very light crop. The 
Rawles Genet fullest; a few Winesaps and Northern Spys. Pears, very 
light; have not been able to find any peaches — trees are injured; straw- 
berries, half a crop; raspberries, fair crop; gooseberries, light crop; black- 
berries, failure. Tree- plan ting, the past spring, has not been fully successful. 
Losses will be twenty-five per cent. Do not believe that trees can safely 
pass through an extreme degree of cold in a dry soil. Grafts failed from 
the injured condition of cions used. 

G. Y. Johnson, Douglas county: Apples — a fair crop of Rawles Genet; 
Ben Davis promising; Winesap bloomed full, but blossoms were defective, 
showing a weak condition of vitality in tree — no crop. I have a fine seed-, 
ling, which has set a full crop; Grimes's Golden is a constant bearer. Pears, 
plums and blackberries failed; strawberries, very light crop; currants, light; 
raspberries, itar crop; service- berry, a full crop. My pear orchard was 
planted on an old stable yard. It made a very strong growth (four to six 
feet) during the last season. I became frightened, fearful of the blight, 
and planted the grounds thickly with sunflowers. The orchard escaped the 
blight. 

E. N. Thohab, Beloit: Peach orchards are succeeding io this locality. 
Raspberries, a full crop; native varieties are more productive than the Doo- 
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little, and a much larger berry than the McCormick. Blackberry canes 
were winter-killed, excepting a few which were protected with trees; those 
bloomed and eet a full crop, which was ruined by the recent hail-atorm. 

Hon, Welcome Weli^ : Drouth Ib generally the cause of death to trees 
and plants in winter, and not the intense cold. 

H. E. Van Demas: I am satisfied that trees were in a weakened condi- 
tion when spring opened, and such condition rendered them liable to failure 
in transplanting. 

E. C. Tracy, Franklin county : Apples will be one-sixth of a crop. Varie- 
ties carrying the most of the crop, Rawles Genet, Rome Beauty, Cooper's 
Early White, Missouri Pippin. Trees appear healthy. There will be no 
peaches. Trees over six to eight years old were generally dead or dying 
when spring opened. Pears scarce. Blackberry canes, wherever protected 
with snow, are fruiting. Haspberries failed; strawberries and cherries, light 
crop. My cherry orchard of sixty Early Richmond trees fruited heavily in 
1878, dropped their leaves in July following, re-blossomed in autumn, and 
when the spring of 1879 opened, two-tbJrds of the trees were dead! Age of 
trees, eight years. Grapes promise a heavy crop. 

Prof. E. Gale, Riley county : I am clearly of the opinion that trees were 
injured by the dry condition of the surface and subsoil during the past au- 
tumn. Such a condition of the ground could not supply the moisture nec- 
essary to meet the natural evaporation of trees, and from such exhaustion 
under such conditions followed a weakened vitality, and a consequent fail- 
ure in the past spring's transplanting. The injury became apparent in the 
unnatural color of the cambium layer. 

J. W. B0B8ON: Plants extract from the soil the elements needed for their 
support. These elements exist largely in combination with water, which be- 
comes, in tbe transmission of food to the plant by absorption, an indispensa- 
ble agency. If the supply of moisture fails, then the plant fails in its food 
supply, and dies from starvation. 

REPORT. OF COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS. 

The committee of arrangements reported as hours for opening sessions — 
Morning, at 9 o'clock; afternoon, 1:30; evemng,8. Hours for adjourning — 
Morning, 12 m.; afternoon, 6; evening, 10. 

On motion, the report was adopted. 

Adjourned. 
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TUESDAY EVENING. 

President E. Gale in the chair. Exercieea opened with a paper by J. W. 
BobaoD, of Cheever, chairmaa of the Comtnittee on Botany and Vegetable 
Physiology. 

FUNCTIONS AND 8TEUCTUEE OF ROOTS. 

Theae are the parts of the plant on which it is chiefly dependent for the 
supply of the uoiature which its growth requires, and they serve to fix it in 
the earth. That they absorb or suck up fluid with great rapidity, may be 
easily shown. Taice any small plant that is growing in the soil, and immeise 
its roots in a tumbler of water: if the plant be exposed to the light of day, 
' and especially if the sun shine brightly upon it, the water will disappear 
T6ry much faster from the glass, than from one exposing the same surface, 
placed in the same circumstances, but without the plant; and if the speci* 
men continue to grow and flourish, it will take up many times its own weight 
of water in a short period. Experiments made with four plants of spear- 
mint, grown during fifly-six days with their roots in water, and tliemselves 
weighing all together but 403 grains, were observed to take up 54,000 grains, 
or about seven pints of water. Of the water thus absorbed, a small propor- 
tion only is retained within the plant, serving as a part of its food. The 
greatest part of it is sent off again from the leaves, by a process termed ex- 
halation, and the rapidity of absorption is in part governed by the rapidity 
of exhalation. The latter is nearly checked by the absence of light, ftnd 
accordingly, plants are found to absorb but little io the night, or in a dark 
room. If we examine the roots of any common fruit tree, we shall find that 
they subdivide and spread beneath the ground, very much upon the same 
plan as the branches abo^e. Moreover, it will be seen that from the sides 
and extremities of these underground branches there proceed a number of 
delicate fibrils, and if the extremities of these be carefully examined, they 
will be found to be much softer than the rest of the structure. Xow these 
fibrils are the true roots, and their soft, succulent extremities, which are 
called spongiolee, are the parts by which alone they absorb or suck up fluid. 
This is easily proved. If a growing radish be carefully removed from the 
ground, and the fleshy portion be bent in such a manner that it can be cov- 
ered with water, whilst the leaves and the tuft of fibers at the point of the 
root are not immersed, it will be found that the whole of this large surface 
does not absorb moisture enough to keep the plant alive. But, on the other 
hand, If this tuft of fibers be only so far immersed in the water that their 
points may touch it, while the rest of the root is above the sur&ce, the plant 
will continue to flourish for days. 

The fact is, that this absorption takes place with the greatest rapidi^ 
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through soft, DewIy-formiDg tissue, aod this is what gives the apongiole* their 
peculiar power. They are, indeed, simply the growing points of the rootlets, 
which are constantly innreaeing in length, and which in this manner go in 
search, as it were, of .the supplies of food,'of which they have exhausted the ■ 
Boil that previously covered their extremities. As this growth continues, the 
tissue at first formed gradually becomes consolidated, and when it has be- 
come hardened it is no longer adapted for absorption in more than a very 
trifling d^ree ; so that to the newly-forming point of the fiber this power is 
always nearly restricted. But in the young plant there is an interesting 
correspondence in all the portions of the root, for the soft roots, which are 
first sent down from the seed when it is commencing to grow, are capable of 
absorbing by their whole surface; and it is only when woody fiber begins to 
be formed iq them that the power is restricted to their extremities. 

The knowledge that the delicate fibers, proceeding from what are com- 
monly known as roots, are the true aud only ot^ns of absorption, has an 
important practical application. It very commonly happens (too commonly 
among nurserymen) that, in transplanting trees and shrubs, where the roots 
extend a good way into the soil, enough care is uot taken to preserve these; 
and the tree either languishes for some time, until it is able to form new 
spongioles, or dies altogether. It is seldom that, under the common treat- 
ment, a fruit tree will make much progress the first season after transplant- 
ing. It is often observed that the growth of roots takes place in the direction 
beet adapted to supply them with moisture; and it has been supposed that 
plants possessed a kind of instinct or consciousness, which caused them to 
select this. Many of these casea, however, can be explained without having 
recourse to such a supposition ; and it is probable that, with the advance of 
knowledge on this subject, the remainder will be also. In feet, to attribute 
such an instinct to plants, is to place them above the lower animals, which 
do not exhibit the power of making a choice of this kind. The most com- 
mon cases are those most easily explained. A plant is in a dry soil, aud it 
sends out its roots into a moister one; or it is in a garden pot, and its roots 
project through the hole at the bottom into tbe water which the pan below 
it may contain, or into the moist earth with which it may be surrounded. 
Now, this is explained upon the following simple principle: The addition 
which is constantly being made to the extremities of the fibers takes place 
in the direction of the least reeietanae; aud when the roots are makiug their 
way through a hard, dry soil, the direction of least resistance will be that in 
which the earth is loosened by the flow of water — toward the source of that 
moisture; therefore, the growth of the roots will be in that direction. 

The same principle has another curious application. Hoots have been 
knowu to insinuate themselves into tbe crevices of walls, or even into chinks 
in the stones themselves, and to burst asunder the walls of these after some 
time. Now when & root ipeets with such an obstacle as this in its growth, it 
is turned aside for a time, and endeavors, as it were, to creep around it. But 
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should a chiok give the opportunity for the nev? tissue to be deposited without 
obstacle Id its origiual direction, the root will fiud ita way into it. The fibril 
will grow by the nourishmeat seut to it, and by its own absorption, until it 
can uo longer increase without the separation of the walls which confine it; 
and this is accomplished by the force with which it imbil)e8 fluid, which 
■ causes it to distend itself with great violence. This distention ia of the same 
character as that of. a piece of dry wood, when exposed to moisture. 

For illustration of the foregoing explanations, we present a case of no in- 
frequent occurrence, in which a tree growing on one side of a road sends out 
roots to a ditch or stream on the other — these roots dipping deep beneath 
the hard bed of the road, and rising again on the further side. It is evident 
by the slight percolation of water which will take place along this line, that 
the roots follow the same course. Many instances could be given where 
plants exist in full health and vigor, depending upon the moisture in the 
atmosphere alone lor support. Many of the orehidiB (natives of South 
America) grow with their roots clinging and clustering round the branches 
of lofty trees, high up in the air, spreading themselves all over the surface, 
and banging from thence like fringes to a great depth beneath. The famous 
banyan tree of the East Indies is a curious example of this kind. The aerial 
roots spring out from the upper branches, grow down to the ground and into 
it, they in the course of time becoming stems. One celebrated specimen 
possessed 350 principal trunks, and smaller stents amounting to more than 
3,000. 

We have two remarkable plants indigenous to our own State — the dodder 
(^Gusovia), which attaches itself to the stems of the wild artichoke (SeUan' 
thus (wfteroea), round which it coils. When luxuriant, the dodder gives a 
strange, weird appearance to the herb on which it grows, covering a large 
cluster of it with a floating veil of reddish-yellow, leaflets stalks. The mis- 
tletoe, found in the lower portion of the Neosho valley, grows on the oak 
and hickory along the river, bottoms. These parasitic plants strike their 
roota into the bark and wood of the species they grow on, and feed upon 
their sap. 

The grape-vine is another example; aerial roots will sometimes spring out 
all along the stems. In summer, we find aerial roots at the tower joints of 
the stalks of Indian corn; these in the course of time reach the ground, 
arid help to feed and brace tbe plant. 

A more remarkable case, however, is where roots direct themselves along 
a naked rock, to reach water at a distance of perhaps twenty feet. Another, 
a tree growing near the side of a well has sent down a root through a narrow 
chink in its side, which root, after descending many feet without subdivbion, 
has thrown out a vast number of fibers as soon as it approached the surfoce 
of the water. 

These examples serve to show another iact — that it is not in every case that 
we are to regard the parts of the axis which are above ground as stems, and 
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those which are beneath it as roots. There i» a tree peculiar to tropical 
«ltmatea, called the Pandanus or Screw Fine, in which the roots are always 
formed in somewhat of this ntauoer.' The stem is. smallest at its lowest part 
and it enlarges considerably ai>ove; hence it would be very unsteady with- 
out some additional support; and this is provided for by the transmission 
of the roots, not only from the baae of the stem, hut at different parts of 
the upper trunk. These roots grow downward in the air, and are provided 
with a kind of cup, which catches the rain and dew by which they are 
partJy assisted in their elongation; when, however, they have reached the 
ground,' this cup falls off, and their extremities become true spongioles. 
When they begin to absorb nourishment from the earth, they increase, 
greatly in diameter, and seem like so many assistant stems. 

The general fact is, that the root is the portion of the axis which has a 
tendency to grow downward, toward moisture and away from the light; while 
the stem is the portion which tends to grow upward, into the dry air, and 
toward light. ■ This tendency is manifested during the earliest period of the 
growth of a plant from seed. Two parts always originate from it — one of 
which, termed the plumule (from its resemblance, when just unfolding, to a 
little feather), is the rudiment of the steni and leaves; whiie the other, called 
the radicle, is the young root. The first of these exhibits from the com- 
mencement a tendency to grow upward, and the second a similar tendency 
to descend. 

. Boots are ordinarily distinguished from stems, not only by their direction, 
but also by the presence of the absorbing fibers, and by the absence of buds 
{which last is so characteristic of the stem), though ^e must not forget that 
the roots of some families of plants have the power of emitting wood buds 
all along the full extent of their surface. The Morello cherry, the wild 
filuin, the poplar, the yellow locust, the double flowering almond, the black- 
l>erry, etc., are familiar examples. In general, however, the stem possesses 
the power of sending out root fibers from any part; as Is shown by cutting 
off a slip from a branch and sticking it in the ground, or by bending down a 
shoot and layering it. These, if properly attended to, will form roots, and 
£oon become new plants. 

. The wide- spreading roots of a forest tree do in reality consist but of bun- 
^Jles or collections of such fibers, strengthened by woody structure resembling 
that of the stem, and arranged in the same manner. The spread of the roots 
from the stem is usually greater than that of the branches; so that the rain 
which is prevented by the latter from falling direct upon the ground, is di- 
rected just to that part through which the root fibers are distributed, ready 
to suck it up. 

The force with which the roots absorb fluid is very considerable. We note 
this when the sugar-farmer taps the maple, and see many gallons of sweet 
«ap pour forth in a few hours; or when the cane of a grape-vine is cut 
through when the sap is ascending, a large quantity will flow out, and con< 
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tinue to do so for some time. If a piece of bladder ia tied over the cut, it 
will sooD distend with the fluid, and in a few hours will burst. 

The question then arises: By what poorer do the roots thus absorb and 
force upward through the stem the moisture of the surrounding soil? The 
conditions requisite for this action are two fluids of different densities, sep- 
arated by a partition of a porous character. This we Qnd in the roots. The 
fluid in the interior is rendered denser than the water around by the pres- 
ence of the substances secreted by the cells, and the ^ongiole supplies the 
place of the partition. Thus, then, as long as this difference of density is 
maintained, the absorption of fluid may continue. But if the rise of the 
sap is due to the action of an inward flow, there ought also to be a flow 
outward. This is found to take place; for if a plant be grown with roots in 
water, the fluid surrounding them is soon found to contain some of the pecu- 
liar substances they form, and which are contained in the cells of the plant. 
Thus a pea or bean would disengage a gummy matter; a poppy would com- 
municate to the water an opiate impregnation, and a spurge (^Euporbiay 
would give it an acrid taste. 

Thus we see how beautifully and how simply this action, extraordinary as 
it seems, is accounted for, when its whole history is known, on principles 
which operate in other departments of nature. It may be asked, Why 
should not the inward Jtow take place when the roots of a dead plant are 
put in water? This question may be answered by another: Why does the 
wick of a lamp suck, up oil only when it is lighted? The answer to both is, 
that it is only when the fluid already absorbed is in some way removed that 
absorption can go on. In the latter case, as fast as it is withdrawn by com- 
bustion, the lower part of the wick raises it by capillary attraction. In the 
former, as fast as the fluid is got rid of by exhalation from the leaves, the 
inward fimo will keep up the supply ; but if the demand is suddenly checked, 
(as when the plant is withdrawn from the influence of light, or its vitality ia 
destroyed,) there is no room for any additional fluid within the system, and 
the al>3orption is checked also. When the upper part of the stem is cut 
ofi', the sap will continue to rise by the force of the inward flow in the roots^ 
so long as the fluid within is of greater density than the fluid without. But 
that will soon cease to be the case; the action of the leaves being destroyed, 
there is no logs of fluid to keep up the force. These two causes, then — the 
absence of any demand for sap in the leaves, and the cessation of the condi- 
tion necessary for the maintenance of the Inward flow — are quite suflicient 
to account for its absence in the dead plant; and its performance soon be> 
comes impossible for another reason — the decay of the soft tissue of the 
gpimgiole, through which it is performed. 

Surprising as it may seem, we may as well state it here, that the roots of 
plants appear to have a certain power of selection, some of the substances 
dissolved in the fluid which surrounds the roots l>eing absorbed, and others 
being rejected. Thus, if a grain of wheat and a pea be grown in tlie same 
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soil, the former will obtain for iteelf all the sUex, or flinty matter, vbich the 
water can dissolve; and it is the deposition of this in the stem which givee 
to all the grasses so much Srmness. On the other haod, the pea will reject 
thia, and will take up wbatfiver ealeareoua substances (those formed of lime 
and its compounds) the water of the soil contains, these being rejected by the 
wheat plant. But we are encroaching upoii the subject of plant food, which 
may he presented at some future time. 

PBACTICAL REMABKB. 

The roots of plants are liaUe to diseases, the principal one being root-blight, 
or, as it is popularly known among horticulturists, roUen-root. This disease 
is caused by an excess of moisture in the subsoil, or by a large accumula- 
tion of stagnant water. Carrying thU off by thorough under-draining will 
secure health and a vigorous root growth. We have seen varieties of sweet 
apples, such as the Talman and Ladies* Sweet, badly affected by rotten-root, 
not at the extremities of the rootlets, but just at the junction of the roots 
with the collar of the tree. The only remedy in the way of cure is to pre- 
vent, by top-working two feet above the surface of the ground. 

Boots haVe insect enemies also. The destructive influence of the dreaded 
phylloxera has been seriously felt in the wine-growiog countries of Europe. 
The apple-root louse, or woolly aphis, has also done much injury to the or- 
chards of southern Illinois. Some hold the theory that rotten-root is caused 
by this insect, but we think it is erroneous, from the fact that all the roots 
which we have examined show no trace of the presence of the aphides, which 
always leave knotty excrescences upon the roots as the result of their depre- 
datiooe. 

Boot-pruning has been universally practiced throughout Great Britain for 
the last sixty years, to produce fruitfulneas in barren trees, and as a pre- 
ventive of pear-blight — the theory being he]^ that if the exuberant growth 
of aoiae varieties can be checked, and the trees compelled to finish their an- 
nual growth and ripen their wood-buds early in autumn, no blight will ensue. 

Does the root of the stock afiect the cion? is an inquiry which has always 
agitated horticultural*circles. We do not believe it does; but we do believe, 
and know from ocular demonstration, that the cion wonderfully affects the 
roots of the stock. Take a strong one-year-old apple seedling, and divide it 
into four sections; graft one section with a cion of Soulard Crab (a variety 
oi Pyrue eoTonaria), \he second with Ben Davis, the third with Jonathan, 
and the fourth with Yellow Bellflower, and note the result. The roots of 
the stock grafted with the crab, when a year old, will he black, scrawny, and 
few in number, and all semblance to the roots of an apple tree will be gone, 
while the three other varieties of apple will have numerous healthy roots of 
a light yellow, or brown orange color, according to variety. Observant nur- 
serymen, who handle large quantities of young stock, can readily distinguish 
the popular varieties of apples by simply looking at the roots of eaoh; the 
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difference in each being ho great that varieties are easily recognized by the 
roots alone. 

The degree in which vitality is sometimes retained by roots under condi- 
tions the most unfavorable, is one of the most interesting and curious cir- 
cumstances in their economy. In the greater part of those plants inhabiting 
temperate climates, an apparently complete cessation of activity takes place 
every year. The leaves wither and drop off; the stem and branches are re- 
duced to a state of death-like bareness, and all the changes in which life 
consists, appear to have entirely ceased. In some instances, the stems also 
die and decay, the roots only retaining their vitality; yet from these, with 
the return of the genial warmth and light of spring, a new stem shoots up, 
and new leaves and flowers are produced — in their turn to wither and decay. 
The torpor ia not, however, so complete as It appears in those durable and 
woody stems which defy the winter's blast, for experiments have shown that 
a slight movement of sap takes place, even in a frosty atmosphere. But 
there are some plants which, even while in a state of active vegetation, are 
capable of being reduced to a state of torpidity, and of remaining in that 
state for almost any length of time, without injury to life. There ia a species 
of club moss (iyeoporfiwm), indigenous to Peru and the sand plains of New 
Mexico, which is liable to he entirely dried up, when deprived of water for 
some time. During the dry season it folds up its leaves and contracts its 
roots, BO as to form a ball, which, apparently devoid of animation, is driven 
about hither and thither over these hot sands by the winds. As soon as the 
rainy season commences, it sends down its roots into the soil, and unfolds to 
the atmosphere its leaves, which, from a dingy brown, speedily change to the 
bright green of active vegetation. It can be kept on a dry shelf under the 
sashes of a greenhouse, or in a drawer, for months, showing no signs of life 
whatever, yet when placed in a vessel of water will begin to exhibit a won- 
drous change, by spreading out.its fern-like fronds. We could cite numer- 
ous other examples, but we must forbear, as this report is already too lengthy. 

Adjourned. 



WEDNESDAY MORNING, 

JUNE ISTB. 

The President called the meeting to order at 9 o'clock, and opened the 
session with prayer. 

The standing committee on Orchard Culture read the following paper: 

ROOT GRAFTING. 

BY r. WELLHOnSB, FAIBMOUNT. 

In attempting to write an essay on root grafting, we are aware that we 
are entering a path that has been trodden many times, and that we are liable 
to become tedious, and to repeat things that you have often heard before. 
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Yet often as we have read articles od this subject, we have been able each 
time to gain some Dew ideaa; and theo, no two men do the work in all its 
details alike, however expert or experienced they may l>e. But when we 
consider the many thousands who do not understand the first rudiments 
of root grafUog, we conclude that it will not only bear repetition now, but 
should be repeated in every journal in the land, until every tree grower 
efaall nnderatand it in all ite details. We therefore offer no further apology 
for this intrusion. 

There are said to be near one thousand different ways of grafting ; yet 
nineteen -twentieths (and probably ninety-nine hundredths) of all the apple 
trees now growing are from root grafts. It is conceded to be the best and 
cheapest of all modes to propagate the apple. The first thing to be done is 
to procure the roots. If we have clean new ground, in good order, and can 
get fresh seed, we prefer raising our own roots; but in most cases it is beet 
to procure the roots from those wbo make it a busineee to grow them. When 
we-raise our own roots, we select good rolling prairie, such as we consider 
good com Jand. It should be placed iu the best possible condition, by fre< 
quent and deep plowing. 

The seed is usually procured from the pomace at the cider mill. Some 
persons plant the pomace as it comes from the press, but we have never been 
able to obtain a good stand in this way, and prefer washing out the seed. 
To do this, take a common wash-tub, fill it two-thirds full of water, then 
ehovel in some pomace fresh from the mill and stir it thoroughly, and the 
seed and pomace will separate — the seed sinking to the bottom, and the 
pomace swimming on top. Then shovel or skim off the pomace, and put in 
another lot. In this way, a man or boy will wash out about a half-bushel 
per day. Never use pomace that has soured or heated. Gilpin or Little 
Romanite furnishes a good plump seed, and in great abundance. 

When sufficient seed is washed out, mis it with three or four times its bulk 
of clean sand, and put it in a shallow box, so it will freeze through. Set 
the box on the north side of a building, or where the sun does not strike 
it, otherwise it will sprout before the ground is in order io the spring. 
.The seed is very liable to heat, and mixing it with sand is to prevent tbia. 
When the seed has been dried (which is necessary when Shipped any dis- 
tance), it should be soaked four to six days before mixing with the sand. It 
should remain in the sand during the winter, and should be watered occa- 
sionally. 

In the spring, when the ground gets in good order, and after it is plowed 
and harrowedi mark it off from two to three inches deep, with the rows from 
two to three feet apart. A marker should be used that has runners, as these 
make the bottom of the furrows even, and pack the ground. Scatter the 
seed and sand evenly in the bottom of the marks or furrows, so as to get 
one and a half to two bushels of seed to the acre; and cover with a hoe; 
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if a large amount \s planted, a drill can be used, by sifting or washing the 
aand from the seed, and then partially drying it. 

During the summer, the ground should be kept perfectly clean and well 
loosened by culture. In the fall, just before the. ground freezes — aay about 
the first of November — take a good plow with a stout team and plow them 
out, running deep enough to get under the entire root. Pick them out of 
th£ dirt, and sort them into three classes; the third class should include all 
that are too small to graft — say all that are below the size of a common 
wheat straw. These can be planted again for another year, but we throw 
them away. The first and second class should be tied into bundles of from 
two to three hundred in each. Cut off the- tops, and pack them in the cellar 
in damp sawdust, so they cau be got at readily in the winter. 

The next thing in order is gathering in the cions. These should be taken 
from trees that are known to be true to name. Some prefer taking them 
from bearing trees, claiming that they come into bearing earlier than when 
taken from nursery trees. We do not think it makes any difference as to 
their bearing, but always cut from bearing trees if we can, because theD we 
know them to be correct. The current year's growth should always he 
taken. Cut from the outside limbs, where they get plenty of sun ; the buds 
are more fully developed, and the wood better matured, than where they are 
shaded. Tie them in bundles of three to five hundred in each; write the 
name on a lath or piece of board, and put it in the top eud, with the uame 
sticking out; set them on end, large end down — in the cellar, close together. 
Fill in sawdust around them until they are nearly covered. Have the name 
above. The best time to cut cions is late in the fall, before any severe freez- 
ing. Wood that is not well matured is always injured and sometimes killed 
by severe freezing; but well-matured wood can be cut an; time in winter. 

We now have our roots and cions packed away iu the cellar, and have 
nothing further to do until after the holidays, except to get our grafting- tools 
in readiness. 

For a grafting- knife we use old razors — finding better material in tbem 
than in any other knife. To keep them sharp, use a Turkey oil-stone. 
This gives a keen, smooth edge, which is very essential in a grafting- knife. 
Never use a rough whetstone: a smooth, clean cut heals much more reiidily 
in wood, as well as in flesh, than a rough, ragged wound. 

For a grafting- table, use one made something like a camp-stool, witb 
the back higbei- than the front. Make it about four feet long and two feet 
high, with common drilling cloth for the top. Two hands can work at on© 
of these. These tables are easier made, and are better than any we have 
used ; the top being cloth, roots and cions are more readily picked from them 
than from a board surface; and they are very light, and can be Iblded up 
and set away when not in use. 

For tying of the grafts, use No. 8 cotton carpet-yarn. This should he 
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wound OD spools similar to commoo thread spools, but about eix* inches long. 
On each of these, wiud about one "bank" of the yarn. Then take a oom- 
mon dinner-pot holding about two gallons, put it on the stove, and put in 
six pounds of rosin and two pounds of tallow; keep a slow fire until it is all 
melted, and put in as many spools as is desired; let them soak until they 
readily sink, or until bubbles of air cease to rise; then take them out. This 
yarn is put up id five-pound packages at the factory, which is sufficient to 
tie one hundred thousand grafts. Any comfortably- warm room will do to 
grkft in. A pot or basin of water should be kept on the stove, which by the 
stehm produces a moist atmosphere, preventing the roots from drying out. 

Having everything ready, commence grafting by the first of January, The 
evening before, wash a sufficient number of roots for the next day's work, 
leave them in the cellar, and by morning the water will be dripped ofi*, and 
they can be bandied without wetting the hands. When the room is warm, 
bring from the cellar a bundle of cioos and roots, aiid place them on the 
back part of the table. Take a ciou in the left hand, with the butt end be- 
tween the thumb and forefinger, and the top end under the arm ; make a 
sloping cut about one iucb long, from one side to the other, with the knife 
in the right hand; then reverse the edge of the knife, and cut into the f^ 
of the first cut or slope from one-third to three-fourths of an inch, thus form- 
ing what is termed a "tongue;" draw the cion forward five or six inches, 
and cut it ofi^ Follow this method until the whole cion is used up. 

The root we take in the left band, the same as the cion, with the lower end 
of the root under the arm, and make the first cut at the collar, or where the 
root and top join. The sloping cut and tongue are made exactly similar to 
that in the cion, except that the slope is upward, and in the cion downward. 
We now draw the root forward two to three inches, and cut it ofi^; then 
make another cut for the next, and so on. 

After a sufficient number of roots and cions are cut, we take a cion in one 
hand and root in the other, and stiok them together, fitting the tongues into 
each other — selecting the root and cion as near of a size as we can; then 
take the graft in one hand, with the root in the other; slip them together, so 
that the tongues on each interlock; hold the root and cion together with the 
thumb and finger, and with the right band take the waxed yam and wiud 
it firmly around the graft from one end of the cut to the other, making from 
eight to twelve turns; then break off the thread, and the graft is complete. 

When we get fifty grafted, we take them in the left hand, with the roots 
to the right, and after getting them even at the top wind the waxed yam 
and wind it six or eight times around the roots, as near the end as we can, 
and as firmly as the thread will stand; then turn the tops to the right, and 
wind it round them the same as with the roots. Bunches of fifty are about 
the right size for convenient handling, and when well wrapped at each end 
will bear fair handling with safety. 

Pack them in boxes about three feet long, two feet high, and twenty inchea 
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wide; put two to three inchea of wet sawdust in the bottom; put a layer of 
the buDches of grafts on each side, with the roots od the inside and the tops 
to the sides; level up with sawdust; then aoother layer, and so on, until the 
box is full. Between Tarielies in the same box, place shingles, with the 
name written on each shingle. 

Grafting can be done best by three or more persons — one to cut the roots, 
one to cut thecions and stick them together, and one to wind the yarn 
around. 

If the grafting is done in January and February, and the grafts are prop- 
erly cared for, they will be nicely knit together by planting tirae. They 
should be planted out as soon in the spring as danger of freezing is over, 
usually the fore part of April. 

Now one word in regard to long and short cions and roots. We have been 
trying different lengths of cions on a small scale for several years, ranging 
from five to twelve inches in length, and, as far as we can see, there is no 
difference either in stand or growth. We have rows standing side by side, 
one grafted with cions five to six inches long, the other with twelve inches, 
and I think it would be impossible to detect any difference in size at this 
time. With roots, we have had, as good success with those from two to three 
inches in length as with larger. 
, Now another word in regard to the influence the root and top have on 
each other. We believe that with root grafts, so long as there are no sproula 
from the root, the graft has the root under complete subjection, and com* 
pletely controls its character; while on the other hand, the root has no per- 
ceptible influence on the top or graft. With Ivp grafting, the root maintains 
its own character, and sometimes exerts a marked influence on the graft, 
while the graft has no visible influence on the root. 
GRAFTING PEACHES. 

Pbop. E. Gale: In grafting the peach, it is important that the cions 
should be cut early in the fall, before any severe cold weather, and packed 
in damp sawdust or other material, to keep them fresh ; also, take up the 
roots to be grafted, and pack in same manner. The process of grafting is 
the same as for other fruit trees. Insert the cion at the collar, (the line 
dividing root from top.) In planting these, set the place of union between 
cion and root below the surface of the ground. Peach grafting is not very 
satisfactory in results. 

The art of fruit culture is so fer perfected, and the demand for choice fruit 
so imperative, that a seedling tree cau scarcely be tolerated ; and yet seed- 
ling trees of some kind are found every year springing up about all places 
where fruit is grown. These are, in a majority of cases, valueless; but if 
their tops could be changed, they would not only be an attraction, but a 
source of profit in coming years. How can this change be made? We will 
suppose the trees are anywhere from one half inch to three inches in diame- 
,ter at the crown. The grafting is to be done at the crown, so as to replace 
the entire top. 
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Tbe tooie needed ore a eharp knife, a sharp chisel at least an inch wide, a 
light mallet, a handful of twine, and a shovel to remove the soil from the 
base of the tree. We will now suppose we have a cherry tree an inch or 
more in diameter which we wish to graA:. The soil is first to be removed 
from one side of the tree, and a deep, smooth incision made into the side of 
tbe trunk. A cion is to be selected as long as can be convenlentlr secured, 
say from one to three feet iu length. The loner end should be wedge-shaped, 
as ic common cleft-grafting, taking advantage, in making' the wedge, of any 
curvature of the don, for convenieQce in fastening to the tree. The cion 
should then be inserted, and pressed firmly to its place. Fasten them Becurelv 
to the body of the tree, or to one of the branches, if more convenient. Then 
replace the soil about the body of the tree, taking care to press it very firmly 
about the base of the cion, and heaping it a little at the same time. When 
the cion gives unmistakable evidence of growth, and not until then, cut tbe 
old tree down to a mere support for tbe graft. This support should remain 
until about the 1st of August, or, in some cases, even later, care being taken 
to keep all suckers from the old tree. The support of tbe old tree can now 
be dispensed with, and we have a young tree of the variety desired. In 
making tbe cut on a long cion make it as long as can be conveniently, and 
cut off only a thin shaving. In place of tbe usual method of cutting across the 
cion from one side to the other. This gives a much larger surface of the 
cambium layer in contact, making tbe connection much stronger than by any 
other method. The usual tongue is formed on tbe cion and root, as in other 
methods of grafting. The tying is in tbe usual method, but more carefully 
and firmly than for short grafts. When the roots are small it is a decided 
g^n to use one on each side of the cion. 

J. W. RoBeON: All species of conifer can be grafted by the "saddle" pro- 
cess. When tbe Deodar cedar was first introduced, and trees of one foot id 
. height were worth flOO, they were prop^iatcd by grafting. My experienee 
with top-grafting bas not been very salis&ctory. 

Adjourned. 



WEDNESDAY AFTKKNOON. 
President Gale in the cbair. 

HOW AND WHAT TO PLANT. 
F. Weli^oube : We want to find a variety of peach that will endure 25° 
. below zero without injury, and as tardy in its season of blooming as the Bawles 
Genet apple. Then we can raise peaches every year. The Ben Davis apple 
tree is extremely hardy, but I don't like the quality of its fruiL If we could 
only find a list of fruiu that would be productive, and iron-clad to tree, oor 
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shouldere as horticulturists would be relieved of a great burden. Can we 
reach it? is the question. 

Wm. Cutter, JuDCtion City, Davis county: The Ben Davis is extremely 
hardy in tree ; with me it is 'hopper-proof. Rawlea Genet is a much better 
fruit ID quality, and its peculiar feature of late blooming is a great advantage. 
Winesap is good, home on young trees, but becomes inferior with age — and 
to me an inferior Winesap is a most worthless fruit. Jonathan is very de- 
sirable in localities. Missouri Pippin stands high in some localities; has not 
been sufficiently tested in Davis county. As to plums, I don't believe that a 
variety exists which is proof against the attack of curculios. I find that 
fumigating the fruit with coal-tar smoke is the best means of protection. 
Of cherries, the Early Richmond is the only variety that affords us much 
Jruit. The sweet, or as they are sometinies called, "Eastern varieties," are 
absolutely worthless in my county, and men had better throw the money de- 
signed for their purchase away, and so save the expense of planting them. 

J. W. Latimer, Pleasanton, Linn county: The Bentley Sweet (apple) has 
been a constant bearer in my county. 

E. A. Taylor, Beloit, Mitchell county : I have here a twig of the Cooper's 
Early White, cut from a four-year-old tree, which is loaded with fruit, as you 
see this limb. The growth of tree is good, and the fruit does not drop pre- 
maturely. I would like to have the experiences of those who have grown it. 

P. Wellhocse: TheCooper's Early White was introduced by Bosley, 

of Leavenworth, from Illinois, in 1855, and first planted in Kickapoo town- 
ship. It has proven to be one of the most productive varieties — a fine cooker, 
even when quite small. It requires good culture. The Missouri Pippin I 
have kept as late as March ; and the Ben Davis will keep forever — therefore 
it is the most valuable of all, as a late keeper. 

Hon. Welcome Wellb: I obtained the Cooper's Early White of Mr. 
Wellhouse, in 1872. It is productive and profitable. lam losing confidence 
in the Winesap. Bawles Genet still holds a good character, but will 
probably deteriorate. Ben Davis is one of the best, as its beauty will insure 
a market. Gramar Pearmain has been a constant and profitable bearer. 
Lowell is a most excellent bearer and of good quality. Sops-of-Wine is de- 
sirable for shipping purposes! I have sold (10,000 worth of apples from my 
orchard of 2,500 trees, within the past three years, and can pick out 500 
trees as the number from which I realized that amount. Mostof ithad been 
produced by the Winesap, Rawles Genet, Jonathan, Willow Twig, Sops-of- . 
Wine, and Ben Davis. Bailey's Sweet has been successful. 

J. W. Latimer: The Duchesse of Oldenburg has been quite profitable in 
Linn county. Peaches have been a success every year until this. 

Hon. Welcome Wells: My experience with peaches has been similar to 
that of Judge Wellhouse. 

H. &. Van Dbuan, Allen county, has bad seven good crops of peaches 
during the past nine years. 
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Wh. Cutter, Davis couDty, has had three peach crops during the past 
£ve years. 

FRAUDS AND HUMBUGS 
deceived the stroDgest coudemDHtioD of the Society, in which the proprietors 
of the Hill Home Nurseries, of Tadmor, Ohio, and Rose Hill Nurseries, of 
Iowa City, received proper handliog for their efforts to swindle the people of 
the State with such frauds as the Conover's Seedling Grape, and the fallacious 
stateraent made to secure trade in Russian Hybrid apple trees, and many 
'Other worthless artidea. One Fullhart, who has been canvassing the western 
<!0untie8, claiming an agency for some of our home nurseries, received a fiill 
hand of censure for his attempte in selling the Lombardy and Bloodleafed 
peaches as valuable for fruit; also, such frauds as the Sweet rhubarb. Tree 
strawberry, Grapevine raspberry, and monster pears, "originating in the 
ewamps of France." It was generally conceded that, if our people were 
willing to be duped by such transparent frauds, it might prove the beet 
method for sharpening their intelligence for the future. The wholesome ad- 
Tice was general, that it is wise to deal with the nearest home nursery, and 
give no heed to the long-tongued, windy agents, with their finely-colored fruit 
books, and bottles of specimens of fruit grown otherwhere than in Kansas. 

HOW AND WHEBE TO PLANT. 

Wh. Cutter: Plant in spring, before the buds swell: As seasons vary, 
no time can be fixed for a period of years. The time of each year must be 
determined from the contingent conditions under this head. The following 
communication from Mrs. M. L. Still, of Beloit, was submitted by the Sec- 
retary; 

Mb. Pbesidbht: 1 would like to twk die Society a few questions for m; own iafornui- 
tion and that of others. 

1. What time during ihe spring months is the best for planting fruit trees and vines ? 

2. At what time in Ihe spring is it safest to IranspUaM, early or late in spring? M; 
own impression has been that the time of the swelling of the buds was the period of the 
greatest vital energy, and hence the one which the plant could bent bear the shock x>f re- 
moval, but I do not wish to generalize too hastily, and would like to hear the opinions 
of others. 

3. Is it veil in heeling-in for spring planting to bury both root and branch? 

Pbesident: Early fall planting can be made successful. Roots will cal- 
lous by the warmth of the subsoil, and sustain the evaporation from the top, 
while late fall planting will fail. 

HoH. Welcome Wells: Procure trees in autumn, and when properly 
prepared for planting, bury them root and branch in the ground. Plant as 
early in the spring as weather will permit. 

J. W. Latimer: I always plant trees in autumn, if the ground is moist 
and in good condition, 

Fbesident: Mr. Latimer is located over 100 miles south of this point, and 
there is a material difierence in the conditions of the two looalitiee. 
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Mbs. Still: If the ground should coutiuue dry until late apring, would it 
be advisable to hold the trees ia (he trenches? 

Secretary: I ehould uot wait for rains, but would give the roots a faeavy 
coating of mud; plant as early as possible, mulch heavily, and wrap the 
bodies with paper. Autumn planting is very risky id thia climate. 

Adjourned. 



WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

The President called the meeting to order, and invited Hon. W. Wells to 
the chair. 

PRESIDENT GALE'S SEMI-ANNUAL ADDRESS. 

Ladies and Qentlemen of ilie Stale Horticultural Society, and Oilizem of 
BeloU: We shall almost need to be reminded that we meet to-day further 
toward the setting sun than ever before, in one of the youngest among the 
great sisterhood of Western cities, for we can scarcely make ourselves believe- 
that this beautiful city has sprung up as hy magic in the midst of this charm- 
ing valley within the last decade, and that where a little while" ago the lone 
waste of the wide prairie could only be seen we are to-day bidden welcome lo 
elegant homes by an enterprising and cultured people. 

We are debtors to our race. No man liveth to himself. It matters not 
whether our obligations are acknowledged or rejeoWed, they still rest upon u» 
with the certainty of fate. We owe it to our race to make the conditions of 
life brighter and happier, to cheer and gladden the weary walk of man, and to 
make the most of a world over which the Infinite Father pronounced his 
benediction of "very good" when the morning stars first sang together. It 
is our duty, then, to use, to combine, in unnumbered ways, the elementary law» 
of nature, and especially of life. When we come to study the domain of 
life, we find ourselves in a| limitless field. We may see it here as finite, but 
it reaches on to the iufinite life. We sometimes think that by the aid of the- 
microscope we have got down to the lowest round of the ladder where life first 
buds out from dead matter. But who amoug us is even of this quite sure^ 
However this may be, no man will here be able to measure the upward 
strides of the life that takes in at last the Iufinite Father of all being. We 
may study first the simple organized cell which carries on all the essential 
functions of life. It is only a homogenous mass, destitute of distinct organs, 
and yet it lives. Watch it for a little time, and the one has become two, and 
the two four, and the four eight ; and so we may go on until lost In a pro- 
gression past the power of computation. 

Vegetable and animal life bold the closest and most important relations. 
There is not only a very interesting interdependence, but there is also a very 
important mutual dependence, upon surrounding nature. Hence we do not 
simply suspect, but we know, that these two forms of life are only separate 
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links in the great chain of created being. This relation is bo intimate that 
the development or improvemeDt of vegetable life must result in the improve- 
ment of animal life. The growth of the one is the gronth of the other. The 
culture of the vegetable kingdom must result in the culture of the animal cre- 
ation. Thisisespeciajjytrueof that part of the vegetable kingdom ranged un- 
der the term horticulture. Can this be true? say you. If yon doubt, consider 
just for one moment the influence of horticultural pursuits upon the family 
and upon the people. What, for example, is the influence of New York park 
upon those who can enjoy its retirement and beauty? Bring together the 
charms of landscape gardening; of flowers and fruit around a home, and do 
not these educate and beautify the minds of the dwellers among shrubs and 
flowers, as well as make the surroundings more lovely? We must admit 
that there exists a veiy close relation between the development of vegetable 
and animal life, and that the possibilities of the latter depend much upon 
what may be attained in the former. It is safe to conclude also that this re- 
lation of dependence reaches not only to the physical, but also to the spiritual 
being. The surroundings of nature may be made important helps to a hap- 
pier and briglner life. In view of the relation which horticulture holds to 
life, we conceive there is opened before us in our chosen avocation one of the 
grandest and widest fields for experiment and observation in the whole round 
of human industry. 

We cannot be, we have no right to be, content with present returns and 
present attain meuts. Every department of horticultural investigation should 
have "Excelsior" written over its gateway as with a pen of "iron with lead 
in the rock forever." He must be a novice indeed who supposes that man has 
gone as far in the perfecting of horticultural productions as can be desired. 
There are many questions demanding our notice. Among these are the pro- 
duction of new and improved varieties; improvements in the modes of propa- 
gation ; the means of protection against unpropitious climatic conditions, and 
f^inst that vast boat of insect enemies that throng on every side; the best 
mode of protecting our friends among insects and birds from destruction; the 
attainable and most desirable modes of diffusing horticultural knowledge. 
All these are questions of primary moment to-day. 

In the production of new and improved varieties of vegetables, plants and 
fruits, we have a wide and important field, well worthy our time and thought. 
We are encouraged in this work by the wonderful triumphs of the past, and 
we are in a measure urged to it also by the peculiar demands of our own cli- 
tame. In all directions the most encouraging results have attended the 
earnest eSbrts of intelligent cultivators. Especially is this true within the 
past fifty years. In this respect horticulture has not fallen behind the other 
departments of industrial life. While the discoveries of the age have been 
almost startling, we are inclined to believe that the friends of horticulture 
have kept fully abreast with this sleepless march of improvement. For ex- 
ample, compare the shrubs and flowers with which we can and ought to adorn 
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our homea with those which the florist of eveo thirty yeara ^o offered our 
fathersaud mothers. How remarkable the coDtrastI Compare, again, the 
fruits which are dow offered in our markets with those which were produced 
forty years ago, and we cannot fail to be impressed with the idea that while 
there has been a great improveroeut in quality in many instances, the better 
varieties of the old have been far more widely cultivated. And it is also a 
matter of great moment to be able to slate that there is vastly more good 
fruit produced than even twenty years ago. Within the memory of some of 
us there were growing in the East vast numbers of orchards producing only 
natural fruit, and that of very inferior quality. All this has changed. .No 
intelligent cultivator now thinks of relying upon chance for the production 
of good fruit. We are all familiar with the special and successful results 
that have attended the production of new varieties of strawberries, raspber- 
ries, grapes, etc., and are also reminded that these improvements have 
^ven a healthy impetus to the planting and culture of the same. Now, 
while we do not expect to see cherries as large as peaches, nor strawberries 
rivaling in size Northern Spy apples, we do expect to see the fruit of the 
future combining more of those qualities which in their place are desirable 
than can he now found in any of the fruit of the present. We may reason- 
ably anticipate much in this direction. And the more carefully we survey 
this field, the more we shall see that requires improvement. We may not be 
able to materially improve fruits and (towers in certain directions, but we 
can hope to combine the excellences of the many in one. We are all aware 
of many desirable qualities that enter into the character of some of our fruits 
combined at the same time with objectionable qualities. Now it is our work 
to combine the escellent and eliminate the undesirable qualities. It may 
take a long time to do this, but in many instances it will be done by the pro- 
duction of new varieties that must take the place of those that are now held 
as the popular fruits of the day. We think that great results may be antic- 
ipated as following the work of this Society, in seeking to encourage the pro- 
duction of new and desirable varieties of fruits, vegetables and flowers. We 
can only express the hope that our Society will take au immediate initiative 
in this direction. There are among us those who have time and taste fitting 
them to undertake work of this kind in special directions, and hence this 
work will naturally divide itself according to the taste and circumstances 
of individuals. While one person will take this field of inquiry, another 
person will as naturally occupy a different one. As illustrating how this 
work will divide itself, let us note a few items in our work. There are many 
desirable qualities which we much need to have combined in our apple list 
that we do not find there to-day. The same may be said of pears, peaches, 
plums, cherries, grapes, raspberries, strawberries. And we might go further 
and include in the same list the nut trees, as the hickory, pecan, piQon, and 
even possibly the black walnut, the persimmon and mulberry. It is evident, 
without saying anything of shrubs and flowers, that no one person will have 
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time for all these. But circumstaDces aod taste will frequently dictate where 
our tJDae aud efforts may be most profitably centered. It will probably be 
fuund out of the question to successfully assign these several fields to special 
committees named by the Society, from the very obvious reason that men suited 
to this kind of work are self or providentially appointed— that is, they are 
impelled to it .by inclination, taste or circumstances, of which a stranger must 
at first be iguorant. But we can certainly do this — that is, give this class 
of men all the direct and personal encouragement which the action of the 
Society can secure for them. 

There are peculiarities of climate which often render the question of pro- 
pagating desirable varieties a perplexing one. Hence, modes of propagating, 
being rendered special by our peculiar climate, probably demand more atten- 
tion than we have hitherto given to them. Robert Dotiglas learned yeara 
ago that partial shade and dry sand would prbtect seedling evergreens during 
the hot summers of Illinois, and acting on these hints of nature the result is 
a gigantic business of almost untold value to the great West. It is not im- 
probable thatdiere are lying around loose some simple facts in vegetable 
physiology which our peculiar climate demands some wide-awake horticultur* 
ist to combine in the interests of man. As the telephone results only from 
the combination or application of long-known laws, so there may be well- 
known laws of the vegetable kingdom which when applied to the multiplica- 
tion of individuals' may some day produce great changes in the horticultural 
world. 

I wish also to urge upon your attention the fact that the peculiar eUmatie 
eandUions of this great central valley demand more of our attention than 
hitherto. .The mysteries of our climate confront us at every step. What 
we can and cannot do depends upon great meteorological' laws over which the 
modifying power of man, to say the least, is very feeble. A more thorough, 
understanding of these taws would, I am confident, save millions to this Nation 
during the next decade, .We may flatter ourselves that Dame Nature will 
fail to bring in her accounts, or forget to strike her balances; but as time 
rolls on we shall find that she is as remorseless as the grave, and that in the 
round of years she never forgets. We believe that the interests of humanity 
demand that a thoroughly mapped and carefully prepared report of the pe- 
culiar climatic conditions of the vast region from the Missouri river to the 
mountains, with its possibilities and probabilities clearly set forth, should be 
scattered broadcast over the land. The claims which this subject has upon 
us grow out of the fact that our interest in it is second to that of no other 
class of men. 

There is still another matter, the manifest importance of which is greatly 
enhanced by every year's experience — that is, the mode of ^roferfion. againtt 
iaeect enemies. We have already been taught most effectually that we can 
hardly be too enthusiastic in the pursuit of this subject. We occasionally 
meet men professing to have some knowledge of horticulture who regard this 
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subject as one of little moment, but you will run no great risk in writing 
down these men as horticultural failures. It ia certain that there can be no 
intelligent horticultural success without a thorough koonledge of the perils 
that threaten our work on every hand. For a little time in the newer por- 
tions of the State we may not be seriously injured by their presence, but 
they are sure to come. To deny their power for evil only shows culpable 
ignorance, and to neglect any possible precautions against their devastations 
ia only a mark of indolence and shiftlessness which merits the sharpest cen- 
sure. We ought, then, to take measures to encourage a more thorough and 
generally disseminated acquaintance with our insect enemies. And the same 
may be said of the entire range of horticultural knowledge. 

But how are the people to be laugktf The answer to this question is cer- 
tainly very dimly apprehended by those who make ■ teaching a profession. 
Those who are most deeply interested in our occupation are not agreed 
here. All are ready to confess that the people need teaching. There is a 
painful want of knowledge upon the whole subject of horticulture among the 
lai^ majority of our rural population. As evidence of this, go among the 
farmers and see how few of them are successfully cultivating eveu the small 
fruits 'for family use; how few of the number have grapes; how many are 
destitute of apples, pears, and even peaches, that grow almost spontaneously. 
Ixwk again, and see how few have laid out their grounds with any reference 
to artistic beauty, or even the simple laws of convenience. This condition of 
things does oot ordinarily arise, as some would have us believe, from the pover- 
ty of the people, but from their ignorance. There is no department of improve- 
ment where money has been thrown away more profusely than in the direction 
of horticulture. It is hardly possible to count the thousands that are annually 
wasted through the want of a thorough knowledge of what should be done 
in the planting of trees, shrubs and flowers. The great trouble is not that 
the mass of bur rural population want the' means to improve their homes, 
but in the fact that tfaey do not know what to buy, how to handle and how 
to improve. Hence thousands each year become the facile dupes of crafty and 
unscrupulous dealers. Hence we incline to believe that nine-tenths of the 
iovestmentfi of time and money so far made horticultural ly in this State must 
be carried to the loss side in the final footing-up of results. A large per 
cent of this loss in the earlier history of the State could not perhaps be avoided, 
but the experience of twenty years should throw a strong safeguard around 
us. Some knowledge of our peculiar climate has been acquired, and the de- 
mands of our soil are so well known that there are a few at least who need 
hardly go amiss. The improvements so far made only impress us with the 
idea that the principles of a correct taste in the laying out and ornamenta- 
tioD of grounds should be more generally understood. 

The means necessary to secure a more general diffuaiou of horticultural 
knowledge should, I believe, engage the serious attention of this Society. 
We should recognize and encourage every instrumentality that can promote 
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this object. The newspaper press has -done a. great work in this directioQ, 
And the publication of the Traosactions of this Society has aided nobly in this 
work. The rural press is doing a work of which we have reason to be proud, 
«ud it will always be a pleasure to recognize its work. But we have no 
fight to be satisfied with what the press has been able to do or will be likely 
to do in the future. The press aims chiefly to educate the adult population; 
4>ut if we are to attain the cherished object of this Society, we must educate 
ithe children. It is our right and duty to press once and again upon the 
notice of our school teachers, and those who have the su peri n tendency, of our 
jwhool system, the importance of giving horticultural instruction in ourcom- 
tuoD schools, high schools, and, consequently, as preparatory to this, adequate 
instruction in this direction at our normal institutes, normal schools, and 
£tate University. You will doubtless, as you reflect, come to regard this mat- 
ter as more truly fundamental than any other which will be likely to come 
before you. Ijj^ieve that we can safely assume there is no other class of 
men who from the nature of their pursuit are so thoroughly interested in the 
-culture of the rural classes as we. Horticultural taatea will not grow among 
iin ignorant people. We are from the very nature of our business deeply 
interested in the universal difl'usionof knowledge. Our motto must be, the 
■culture of the mas$es. We owe it to our children to insist that their culture 
^should be broader in the direction of rural life than that which was given to 
■us. To begin, then, we may urge Chat elementary instruction in horticulture 
should be given in our common schools. These schools are the only ones 
which are offered to the great masses of the people. Scarcely one in a thou- 
sand can go beyond the course of study taught in the old district school-house 
at the cross-roads. It is here then that we must begin our work in horticul- 
ture. We must give the teachers to understand that the stereotype curriculum 
■of the old district pedagogue, consisting as he was wont to say of "laming 
the three r's — that is, reading, riting and rithmetie," will not answer for the 
rural classes any longer. I regret very much to learn, by the report of a 
iteacbers' convention lately held in the eastern part of the State, that this class 
■of men is not quite all dead-yet. We will gently hint to these men at first, 
that they who pay the taxes^emand a broader culture than has hitherto been 
■offered for their children, ^nd if I could raise my voice so as to be heard in 
the State Teachers' Associidion now ia.8ession at Lawrepc§, I would^mphastze 
(he demand for a wider range of instruction by the intimation that, though 
ithey may not hear us to-day, the time is not far distant when they will either 
recognize the real wants of the people oc be swept from their places as by the 
hand of God. We must make the people to know that we do not appoint 
.committees and pass resolutions for the fun of the thing, but that "we mean 
business." Radical changes of the kind here urged involve difficulties, chief 
;smong these being the incompetency of the teacher. But we are to remem- 
ber that when this demand is made really in earnest the objection will vanish. 
It is for you to determine whether this subject demands at our hands further 
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coDsideratioD at this eeasion. It is obvious that this work must beg^n by the 
iDstructioD of the teachers of our commoo schools. la order to reach thb, a. 
short course m the studieii betoogiug to the department of horticulture will 
be required iu our teachers' iustitutes ; and this course, suppleraeoted by the 
perseveraDce aud energy of the more inteiligeut of our teachers, will bring 
this class of instructors to the front. We shall make sure of the earnest 
cooperation of the more advanced t«achers. While some determinatiou may 
be required on the part of the friends of this measure, we cannot for a moment 
regard^the final result as doubtful. Old fogies will scoff, and some fossilated 
Rip Van Winkles may opeu their sleepy eyes in amazement, but the world 
moves, and the objects which we seek ajter will be obtained. It is then with 
a courage wrought out of past experience that we look on to the future, hope- 
ful, yes, confident, that as this Society has done good service for the State id 
the past, so in the coming years we anticipate yet grander results. 

COMMITTEE ON FINAL EESOLUTIONS. 
This committee was announced as follows: 0«o. Y. Johnson, J. M. Shep- 
perd, H. E. Van Deman. 
Meeting adjourned. 



THURSDAY MORNING. 

(Juke 19th.) 
President called the meeting to order,- and opened the session with prayer. 
Subject announced for consideration, 

ORNAMENTAL SHRUBBEEY AND TREES. 

J. W. RoBSON ; The Deutzia, Hydrangea, aud Weigelia are very desirable. 
Should be mulched during the hot season. Sweet Brier, on account of its 
fragrance, should be in every garden. Several varieties of honeysucklee and 
roses in profusion. For borders, the many-colored verbenas are the finest 
plants. Flower-beds should be prepared in the autumn. 

O.Y.Johnson; I have found in my rambles, a native cream-colored 
Larkspur, which is beautiful; I cannot give its scientific name. It makes 
no difierence; for I hardly think that you would be any the wiser if I could, 
as confusion comes from the use ot^ such big words generally used by our 
professors. Just as fine foliage and flowering plants can be found indigenous 
to our State, as many of the "far-fetched" and dearly-priced plants found In 
our nurseries. The Woodbine, Bitter Sweet, .Spindle Tree, Stafi* Tree and 
Red-bud, are all fine for the yard, and should be transplanted early in spring. 
The common Sumach affords a very attractive foliage. The Indian Arrow- 
Head and Button-Ball are desirable. The Bufialo Locust ibuud on our prai> 
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ries rivals the Persian Lilac, cooaidered so choice. The native pereaoia) 
Fhlozes, Prairie Lily, Sweet Seositive Brier, are all choice, aod will cost 
ODly the little time needed for transplantiDg. Here is a very cheap coUeetion, 
but one really fine aod beautiful. In the furangemeDta of a dower garden, 
do not aim at any formal outlines. Let everything give the appearance uf 
ease and grace— with effective contrasts. Another point: never be guilty of 
discouraging even the slightest indications of a desire to attain to floral adorn- 
ment, no matter how awkward the arrangements- Let your words always be 
of cheer, and intended to direct to better and more tasteful forms in t>eau- 
tifying homes. Now as I have givei? you some of the homespun points io 
this subject, I hope our college professors will not be backward in dealing 
out to us some of the refined points of the science. 

H. E. Yam Dbmam: The Green Ash is a very ornamental tree, and is geo- 
erally found .growing along the streams. The Button-Bnah grows naturally 
on wet land, but will thrive upon dry land. Every home should have a, nice 
lawn in front and around it. Kentucky blue-grass forms the beat lawn; 
Junipers, American Arbor Vitse, and Dwarf Box are failures in this climate. 
The Red Cedar for an evergreen, and the Mountain Ash, succeed, and are 
fine varieties for ornamentals. The cedar can be shorn into various truly 
ornamental forms. ' The proper season for such shaping is at the time the 
growth starts in the spring. 

J. W. Latimer : I have American Chestnut trees seven years old ; are as 
easily managed aa an apple tree. American Arbor Vitee and Balsam Fir 
succeed in Linn county, as also the Catalpa. 

J. W. RoBSON: Common Catalpa does not thrive to suit me in Dickinson 
county. The Speciosa variety, or commonly called "hardy variety," is more 
rapid and satisfactory. 

G.Y.Johnson: American Arbor Vitie and Norway Spruce succeed on 
a black deep soil, having a porous subsoil. I am no admirer of the close, 
shorn evergreen. I prefer the form given by subordinating the upper limbs 
and allowing the lower to extend, which gives the pyramidal form with a wide 
base. Evergreens require continual mulching. 

Wm. Cutter: I have the Mountain Pine, which somewhat resembles the 
Black Austrian, which is hardy. I have also received from the Rocky 
Mountains a species of the trailing Juniper which is very dwarf — silvery leaf 
like the Balsam Fir, and is hardy in my locality. 

H. E. Van Deuan: White Cedar and American Arbor Vilse are identi- 
cal ; this with the Spruce are natives of swamp, marshy lands, with gravel and 
sand subsoil. 

President: The question of adaptation comes in here with all its com- 
plications. Upon our eastern border we find the chestnut thriving, while the 
reverse is the result in the western counties. Evergreens succeed atChanute, 
Neosho county, tind fail at Manhattan, Riley county. Locality baa its ef- 
fects, and we must consider all the surroundings. 
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H. E. Van Deman: The evergreens at Chanute, alluded to by our Pres- 
ident, were saved in 1874 by a constaDt watering and mulching. 

The Fresident, bj request, announced as a Committee on Hedges, F. Well- 
house, Wm. Cutter and Welcome Wells. 

Adjourned. 



THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 

President Gale in the chiur. Report of Committee on Hedges was called 
for. 

BEPOET. 

Your Committee on Hedges report: That the Osage orange is the only 
plant we can safely recommend fi)r general purposes. Honey locust is recom- 
mended for trial, and willow for ground too wet for the Osage orange. For 
.ornamental hedges we recommend the red cedar as most preferable, and privet 
for trial on a small scale. Your committee areof the opinion that the arbor 
TitaKvid hemlock are unfit for such purposes. We also consider it hazardous 
to the success of a bedg«-'ra«, to allow shade trees to be grown near, or in 
the row. 

DISCUSSION. 

Hon. Welcome Welib: I have tried to grow shade trees in hedge-rows, 
and find they starve out the near plants. 

Wh. Cutter: My observations lead me to the same conclusions with Mr. 
Wells. 

President: Can any one inform us how many years the red cedar will 
snrvive the practice of shearing? 

Wm. Cutter: For many years. 

E. N. Thohab: Will trees planted on the north side of a hedge-row se- 
riously damage the hedge? 

Wh. Cutter: The injury does not occur from shade, but from the ex- 
haustion of the ground. 

Geo. Y. Johnson : I know of cases where no apparent damage occurs from 
growing shade trees in the hedge-row. In such instances the hedge-row was 
fully grown into a fence, and then, at distances in the row, a shoot was al- 
lowed to grow up and form into a tree. The common lilac, laurel-leafed wil- 
low, and Japan quince will adapt themselves as ornamental hedges. Should 
be planted about two feet apart in row, and manured. Shoots will spring 
up between the plants, form into a dense row, which, when neatly shorn, be' 
comes a beautiful ornamental hedge. 

H. E, Van Deuan: The purple-leafed barberry, which holds its color all 
summer, and the privet, which is easily grown from cuttings, make fine 
ornamental hedges. 

Mrb. Still: The Japan quince can be propagated from cuttings of its 
roots. 
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J. W. RoBSOs: Belle Helena aad sweet sensitive brier are easily made 
into hedges. The fragrance of the latter makes it very desirable. The lo- 
dian currant is also a good plant. 

0£0. Y. Johnson: I wish to add the yucca gloriosa (scienti6cally), com- 
luonly known as Mexican soap plant, or Adam's needle and thread. It can 
be made ornamental, and is an evergreen plant. 
SMALL FRUITS. 

BTRAWBERBIES. 

H. E. Van Behan: The culture of strawberries is not properly under- 
stood by the masses — and from this come so many complaints of failure. I 
hope that the experience of successful growers will be brought out at this 
meelJDg. ■ 

JujXjE Holt, Bdoit: I planted strawberries in 1875, and obtained a crop 
tnl876,'77, and '78, but failed diis year. Partof the time they were mulched, 
and not mulched cannot discover any difference in the treatment. I grew in 
1878, on a patch of ground not larger than this hall, all the berries desired 
for use, and sold several bushels; variety planted, the Wilson's Albany. 
■ H. F. LoNawORTH, Beloit : I planted in the spring of 1877, 600 Wilson's 
Albany, which yielded 90 quarts of fine berries in 1878. The following year, 
planted 700 more, and picked from these, same season, 10 quarts of very 
large berries. Had no berries this season. 

J. C. Ro8E, Valley Falls : Chas. Downing is preferred for my section, 

H. E. Van Deuan: Monarch of the West is succeeding in Allen county. 

F. Wellhotjbe: I am an expert in handling the strawberry. I always 
fertilize heavily with sugar and cream, and raise an enormous quantity with 
a spoon. 

Secretary: I can. testify to the amount of the fertilizing element the 
Judge refers to, as necessary to his investments in strawberry pursuit — having 
witnessed on several occasions the applications made by him. He is success- 
ful in this pursuit.as in all others he undertakes. 



H. E. Van Dbhan: I have the Houghton and Mountain. Prefer the 
former. The latter variety is a large berry, but a shy bearer. 

Mrs. Still: The Downing is a more regular bearer, with me. 

Hon. Welcome Wells: I have the Pale Red and Houghton. The first 
is a prodigious bearer; the second is the best in quality. 

E. N. THOHAs:.This berry is an extravagant one. It requires three pounds 
of sugar to one pound of berries to make them even endurable. 

O. Y. JOBNBON : A little soda relieves half of its acid. 

RASPBERRIES. 

J, W. Robson': Doolittle preferred. The Miami is a fine berry. McCor- 
mick has not behaved very well the past winter. Our native varieties are 
very promising. Turner is doing very well ; one quart of these are more val- 
uable to me than a dozen of the "cap" varieties. 
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Wh. Cutter: Raspberries should be planted in rows eight feet apart, and 
four feet apart in the row. I prefer the McCormick, 

J. W. Robbon: I would plant as Mr. Cutter advises, and bead in thecane» 
in summer to four feet in height. This will 'cauae them to branch. Clip the 
branches back to about one foot in length. I do not say that a man is a 
traitor to his country, but to his family, who does oot grow fruits for them 
to eat. 

SECREnrARY : I bad occasion to visit the fruit farm of E. A. Coleman, near 
Lawrence, the past week, aod look over his raspberry plantation, which is 
the largest by far of any I am acquainted with in Kausas. Such a profusion 
of fruit It has never been my lot to witness. It was a sight worth traveling 
for miles to look upon — an effective settler to Kansas croakers. I found the 
Dooltttle, Miami, Smith's Iron-Clad, Golden Cap and Turner in a condition 
of complete success. Well might its proprietor feel proud of the results of 
bis indefatigable labors in that pursuit. The rows were about six feet apart, 
and stools in the rows about four feet apart. The canea had been pinched 
offat about three feet'in length, the previous year, which caused the develop- 
ment of laterals which had been clipped at one foot in length. This left the 
cane in the form of a diminutive tree, which was loaded and bending to the 
ground with fruit, fine and lat^e for the season. The cultivation has been 
thorough and constant, as the healthy growth of the plants indicates. 

BLACKBERRIES — RUST OF LEAF. 

J. W. Latiher: Rust appears in my plantation where the young plants 
were dug in spring time. 

Wm. Cutter: I find a few cases of rust among ray blackberry canes; neg- 
lect, or lack of culture, I think is the cause. In Illinois it generally occurred 
in neglected patches, 

H. E, Van Deman : This rust is a fungus, and generally appears on weak 
canes. In my locality, the Lawton is killed to the ground; Kittatinny se- 
riously injured; 8nyder has escaped injury — caues rather slender, productive. 
The berry has a harder center than the Kittatinny. 

J. W. KoBsofj: Chaa. Reese, near Abilene, has a very lai^ seedling or 
native blackberry ten days earlier than either Kittatinny or Lawtou, which 
is quite promising. Kittatinny blackberry, like the Wilson's Albany straw- 
berry, is picked before fully ripe, and therefore of poor quality. It is very 
luscious when fully ripened. 

Mrs. Still: We must not expect to find any variety of berries that will 
resist all kinds of weather. 

E. N. Thouas: I can indorse Mr, Robson's praise of the Kittatinny, and 
believe that with proper protection the canes can be saved from injury. 

CURRANTS. 

£. A. Taylor: I have currants that fruited when two yeara old. The 
bushes are thrifty and promising. 
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H. E. Van Dehan: The currant thrives at Maahattan plaoted od the east 
side of a stone vsll. 

Pbssident: The finest growth at Manhattan is found at the foot of a ateep 
eoutheaetern hill-side slope. The ground is cool and moist. 

Welcome Wells: I am satisfied they can be grown in the shade of 
orchard trees. 

J. W. RoBSOM : Very fine currant bushes can be seen in Franklin county. 
Were heavily mulched. 

Adjourned. 



THURSDAY EVENING. 
*rhe meeting was called to order at appointed time, with President £. Gale 
in the chair. Exercises opened with music. 

REPORT ON METEOROLOGY. 

BT PROF. F. BAWN, LEAVENWORTH. 

In consequence of the peculiar climatic conditions of the winter and spring 
of the current year, and their effects on the fruit crop and fruit trees, it be- 
came desirable to have those conditions fully exhibited. These were supplied 
by Samuel W. Rhode, of .the United States Signal Corps, in charge of the 
station at Leavenworth, who kindly furnished us with a climatic synopsis of 
the respective months of the past half-year, which appears as an appendix to 
«ur report, and to which reference will frequently be made. 

From Mr. Rhode's report you will observe that the year thus far has been 
subjected to more and greater vicissitudes than usual. These have resulted 
in a failure in most of our fruits, and with it also material damage to the trees 
and shrubs of the more tender species. The destruction of the fruit was un- 
doubtedly caused by the great thermal ranges in March; but the trees were 
not subjected to the test of so low a temperature (144" below zero) where 
damage hitherto Ifas been considered imminent. ludeed, the damage to peach 
trees this winter, with only one range in the temperature as low as 14.5'' be- 
low zero was greater than in the winter of 1873, with a range of 26° below 
zero. We know of several instances where even a good crop of peaches fol- 
lowed after a range In the temperature much lower than this winter. I shall 
not attempt a solution of this anomaly from an atmospheric standpoint, but 
refer to physical conditions that may be involved in the problem. 

It is well known that the soil of eastern Kansas, of itself deep, is based on 
ft porous, friable, marly, silicious clay many feet in depth, and rich in mineral 
plant-food. The roots of trees and plants with strong tap-roots, readily pen- 
etrate this marly bed to great depths. In through cuts of streets in this 
marl in Leavenworth, Kansas City, and several other places in the valley of 
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the Missouri river, we fouod the roots of oak trees at twenty-five feet below 
the surface of the grount), and those of the poke-weed nearly as deep. The 
roots of trees in this condition are never in close sympathy with the. tree 
above the ground, but always ready to respond to the least iavorable change 
above in sending up sap more readily and with greater force than if they lay 
nearer the surface, and more under the influence of the temperature that sur- 
rounds the tree. This uadoubtedly produces premature activities in the 
functions of the tree, or at least abnormal plethora that works no good to its 
health or fruitfulness. 

Now refer to the supplemcDtal report of Iilr. Rhode, where you will find 
extraordinary diurnal ranges in the winter and spring. 

In December he tells us the mean temperature was 21° below that of the 
corresponding month of 1877, and 8° below the December mean, though the 
lowest range of the thermometer was but 3° below zero. 

In January the mean temperature was about S" below the January range, 
with a minimum of 14.5° below zero. The greatest daily range was 35,5°. 

In February the mean temperature was normal; the highest marking was 
S9° — a near approximate to summer heat — the loweet range was zero. The 
greatest range was from 69°, on the 24th, to zero on the 26th ; 44° of this fell 
occurred on the 25th. Now take into consideration what the condition of the 
tree must have been on the 24th of February, in a temperature of only 6° 
below summer heat; the roots from their depth below responding vigorously 
to the demands above,' and reluctantly ceasing only when barred by the 
frozen tree above, bound in icy bands of zero. Tte wonder is that so many 
escaped being killed outright, 

In March the mean temperature was 6° above the average. The highest 
temperature was 84° — the highest March temperature on record at the 
station. On the day which this high temperature occurred there was a fall 
of 40°, an extreme not healthful to man or tree. On the 27th of March, as 
we have seen, we had a temperature of 84°, but on the 3d of April 
we had as low a range as 19.5°, within a fraction the lowest temperature in 
April for forty-eight years. For further eccentricities of the temperatures, 
see the appendix. ■ 

Keeping in view the relations of the tree between the roots in their depth 
below, and its body and branches above, we can readily conceive that much 
of the sap set in motion in the warm days cannot become eliminated by the 
functions of the tree before it becomes congealed, as the flow does not stop 
until the tree becomes frozen. With this freezing the sap is converted into 
viscid fluid, in some cases as bitter as aloes. Such influences must become 
detrimental to the tree and ita prospective fruit crop, and may have been the 
cause of the failure of the fruit in 1878, and the abortions in seven previous 
years. These and other influences of a kindred nature undoubtedly con- 
tribute to the early decay of our fruit trees— as it is the experience in Platte 
county, Missouri, where nearly all the v:»nditions are identical with e 
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Kansas, that apple orchards should be reoened every tbirty-five years, aad 
a number of elandard varieties and other species of fruit much soouer. 

In the early pursuits of our professional life, we became familiar with a 
regioD in PenDeylvauia between the Delaware and Suaquehauua rivers, de- 
uomiDBted "beech woods," where grew the most uragnlficeDt trees of their 
kind we ever beheld. Sugar maples there were fif^y feet, without a branch, 
often three and a half feet over the stump, and sound from thebark to' the heart. 
These grew on a soil so thin and barren as to be unfit for most of the pur- 
poses of husbandry. This thin sheet of soil rested on a hard-pan nearly a» 
dense as metal — so much so, that the roots of the trees could only penetrate 
it at few isolated intervals, and as it seemed more for anchorage than gath- 
ering sustenance for the tree. A netting of roots covered the surface of the 
ground, and were half exposed above it, so thin was the soil. When the tree 
was blown over it brought up all this net-work, b^^etber with the soil in 
which it had so partial a support, and the mass formed a perpendicular 
screen twenty feet in height. Here the roots and the tree above the ground 
were in cloee sympathy with the climatic changes ; were affected nearly alike, 
and at the same instant felt its influences. The solidity, health aifd longevity 
of those trees were undoubtedly due to the close sympathy of their roots with 
the remainder of the tree, and their slow growth, as their concentric rings 
could be distinguished only by the aid of a glass. 

If these lessons teach anything, it is, that we should select our thinaest soil 
and subsoil, and northern exposures, for our orchards. 

Mr. Rhode further observes in his report that " the atmospheric conditions 
during May were almost coincident with those of 1874. There is only a 
slight difierence in the mean barometer, temperature, humidity and rainfall." 

The spring of the present year, in many of its details and in the aggregate, 
also corresponds with the spring of 1874. In March of that year the tempec- 
ature rose in one instance to 83°, the highest then on record, to be superseded 
by 84° in the March of this spring. In the spring of 1874 the mean temper- 
ature was 62.10°; the mean temperature of the three months of the spring 
of this year, 56.92°, neariy 5° higher than in 1874. In the spring of 1874 
the rainfall was 7.46 ; this year it was only 6.93, a little over half the normal 
amount. The sad history of the drouth of 1874, with its fierce heat ranging 
in the hundred degrees for days in succession, and the short crops, is still 
fresh in our memories. 

In the winter of that year (1874) the accumulation of snow in the moun- 
tains was light. Early in the season of that year the irrigating caoals and 
miners' ditches were running low In consequence of the exhaustion of the 
snow in the mountains. 

We received a notification from Salt Lake City, Utah, dated April 6, of 
the present year, that there was about half the usual amount of snow in the 
mountains. Upon the receipt of this intelligence we notified the country, 
through the Leavenworth Daily Times, that the rainfall of this season would 
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be short — probabty a drouth. The results thus far are before you, and the 
future may be looked for with some solicitude, particularly July and August. 

If the analogy of the apriDg of 1874 and that of this year should run par- 
allel through the summer, we may anticipate the results approsimately by 
the lollowiog: The highest thermal rauge iu June, 1874, was 96"; ia July 
104°, and in August from 107° to 113°. The average temperature of each 
of the three montha was a fraction over 6° above the mean, and ou several 
^ days in August the mean of the twenty-four hours was 96°, a temperature 
not often attained. The rainfall in June was 4.96 inches; in July S.28 inches, 
and in August only 1.70, or about half the normal quantity. It was the 
.wantage in this month that finally jiuined the crops, 

I would however remark, that from late dates at Salt Lake City, Utah, it 
appears that a very considerable amount of snow fell in the mountains re- 
cently. These snows, if as extensive as they appear to have been from reporta 
Airther south, may materially modify the conditions of the early summer. 
But these later snows falling under a higher thermal range, they with their 
correlative effects soon pass away. 

Following is the report of Mr. Rhode : 
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This month was remarkable for the pleasant weather of the first 11 days, 
and the continuous low temperature during the remainder of the month. 

The oscillations in pressure during the month were frequent, rapid, and 
several times very great. The mean barometer (30.198) was .103 higher 
than December, 1877, and .054 higher than the December mean. The highest 
barometer was 30.740. on the 24th ; lowest, 29.606, on the 10th ; monthly range, 
1.134 inches. 

The mean temperature of the month was 23.32°, which was 21° less than 
December, 1877, and 8° below the December mean.* The highest tempera- 
ture was 52°, on the 3d; lowest, 3° below zero, on the 18th. Greatest daily 
range, 27°, on the 28th; least, 3.5°, on the 8th. 

The mean percentage of humidity of the month, 73.72, which was slightly 
above the normal ; the greatest daily mean, was 89.30, on the 8th ; the least, 
42, on the 3d. 

The total precipitation during the month was 2.16 inches, which was very 
near the normal. By actual measurement, 13.4 inches of snow fell on the 
12th-13tb, which was the greatest fall ever recorded at this station. 

The prevailing wind of the month was north. Highest velocity, 27 miles, 
from the north, at 1 ;'30 p. m., on the 23d. Total movement of the wind 
daring the month, 4,811 miles. Of the wind's direction 217 observations 

• [And 6.40° b«loir the metn of thlrtr-roui' rean at Fart Lesvauwoitb.— F. H.] 
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-were recorded, as follows: N. 81 times, N. W. 43 times, W. 4 times, B. W. 7 
times,S. 34timee, S. E. 17 time§,E. 8 times, N.E. 20 times, and calm 3 times. 
Number of cleardaysduriDgthe mouth, 5; fair, 12; and cloudy, 14. Suow 
fell on 10 days. 



The most notable features of the weather during January, were the high 
pressure, and the remarkably low temperature of the first half of the month ; 
the high percentage of humidity, and the light precipitation. 

The mean pressure of the month was 30.189, which waB .04 above the av- 
erage. The highest barometer was 30.781, on the 3d, and the lowest, 29.596, 
on the 22d. 

The mean temperature of the month was 23.65°, being about 3" below the 
-January average. The highest temperature recorded during the'month was 
^6°, on the 27th; the lowest, 14.6° below zero, on the 3d. Lower tempera- 
ture than this has been recorded at this station in January of previous years 
as follows: In 1873, 26° below zero; in 1876, 20° below zero. The greatest 
daily range of temperature was 35.5°, on the 20th; and the least 5°, on the 
■28th. 

The mean percentage of humidity during the month was 75,79; about 5 
per cent, above the average. 

The total rainfall during the month was 1.16 inches, being slightly less 
than the average. The largest rainfall in January, observed at this station, 
-was 3.14 inches, in 1874 ; and the least, 0.13 inches, in 1872. The heavy snow 
whichfellonDecember 13th, 1878, remained on the ground during the greater 
portion of January, and is said to be the longest period snow has remained 
■on the ground, in this portion of the State, since 1856. 

The prevailing wind of the month was south. Total number of miles 
traveled, 4,228; highest velocity, 21 miles per hour, from the north, at 12:30 
p. m., 1st. Of the wind's direction, 217 observations were made, as follows: 
N. 44 times, N. W. 57 times, W. 1 time, S. W. 6 times, S. 66 limes, S. E. 12 
times, E. 6 times, N. E. 12 times, and calm 13 times. 

Kumber of clear days, 10; fair days, 9; cloudy days, 12; Aaya on which 
train fell, 7. 

FEBBPABr. 

The meteoric conditions during this month were notably constant, and 
there were few features to distinguish it from the same month of past years. 
The most notable facts were the high-pressure areas of the 1st, 13th and 26th ; 
the low temperature on the 26th ; the sudden change in temperature on the 
26th; the heavy gales of the 12tb, 25th and 28th; the low percentage of 
humidity, and the light rainfall. 

The mean barometer of the month was 30.106, about .05 above the average. 
The highest barometer was 30.573, on the 13tb; the lowest, 29.428, on the 
24th. 
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The mean temperature, 32.93°, which is the February average. It wastfae- 
coldest February since 1875. The highest temperature was 69°, od the 24tb ; 
the lowest zero, oa the 26th. Greatest daily range, 44°, on the 25tb; least 
daily range, 6.5°, on the 17th. 

The meao percentage of humidity was 63.96, about 7 per cent, below the 
mean. With the exception of 1 876, it was the lowest February mean in the 
past «even years. 

The total rainfall during the month waa 0.54 inches. The mean for Feb- 
ruary is 1.02 inches. 

The prevailing wind of the month was south. Total number of miles 
traveled, 5,745. Highest velocity 37 miles, from the N. W,, at 2 p. m., 2Sth. 
Of the wind's direction, 196 observations were recorded, aa follows: N. 47 
times, N. yf. 46 times, W. 8 times, S. W. 8 times, 8. 60 times, S. E. 1» 
times, E. I' time, N. E. 4 times, and calm 4 times. 

Kumber of clear dayS, 6; fair days, 12; cloudy days, 10; and on 6 day» 
rain fell. 

The most notable features of the meteoric conditions during the mouth of 
March were the generally high pressure, high temperature, low humidity^ 
light rainfall, and no storms. 

The mean barometer of the month was 30.053 inches, about .06 above the 
March mean. During the first three days of th^ month the pressure wa& 
notably high. The highest barometer during the month was 30.606, on the 
2d; the lowest, 29.573, on the 8th. 

The mean temperature of the month was 46.42°, about 6° above the March 
average, and with the exception of 1878 (50.90) the highest March mean ever 
observed at this station. The highest temperature during the month was 84°, 
on the 27th, which was the highest temperature ever observed at this station 
in March. The highest March temperature previously observed was 80°, in 
1878. The lowest temperature was 9°, on the 14th; greatest diurnal ranger 
40° on the 23d and 27th ; least daily range, on the 16th. 

The mean percentage of humidity during the month was 55,52, being 11.54 
below the March mean; the lowest observed during the month, 11 per cent., 
at 2 p m., on the 23d, which was less than any March since the station wa» 
established, in 1871. 

The total rainfall during the month was .32 inches, which was 2.79 inches 
below the March mean. 

The prevailing wind of the month was north; highest velocity 36 miles, 
from the N. W., at 3 p. m., 23d. Total number of miles registered during 
the month, 6,997. The wind's direction was recorded 217 times, as follows: 
N. 56 times, N. W. 112 times, W. 2 times, 8. W. 10 times, S". 47 times, 8. E. 
16 times, E. 14 times, N. E. 18 times, and calm 12 times. 

Number of clear days during the month, 9; fair days, 14; cloudy, 8; and 
the number of days on which rain fell, 6. 
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The weather conditions during April were notably constant, and there were 
few features to distinguish it from April of past years. 

The mean barometer of the month was 29.930 — about .05 above the April 
mean. The highest barometer was 30.404, on the 3d; the lowest, 29.444, on 
the 9th. The pressure during the month was somewhat higher, and the 
range somewhat less, thai) during the same month for several years previous. 

The mean temperature of the month was 55.37°, being 3° above the April 
average. The highest temperature was 83°, on the 26th; the lowest, 19.5°, 
on the 3d. This was the lowest April temperature recorded at this station 
during the past seven years. The greatest daily range, was 40", on the 5tb ; 
and the least daily range, 10°, on the 14th and 30th. 

The mean percentage of humidity during the month was 55..38 percent. 
The April average is 60.80 per cent The ranges were not very great. The 
highest daily mean was 85.7 per cent., on the 14th ; the least, 28.3 per cent., 
on the dth. 

The total rainfall during the month was 3.57 inches, being nearly an inch 
below the April mean. The greatest April rainfall ever recorded at this 
statibn was 7.65 inches, in 1876; the least, 1.67 inches, in 1875. 

The prevailing wind of the month was southeast. Total number of miles 
traveled during the month, 6,629 miles. Heaviest velocity, 32 miles, from 
the southeast, at 3:15 p. m., on the 8th. 

The wind's direction was recorded 210 times, as follows: N. 45 times, K. 
W. 27 times, W. 4 times, S. W. 4 times, S. 31 times, S. E. 46 times, E. 15 times, 
N. E. 28 times, and calm 10 times. 

[Reports on the proBp«ctive fruit crops were about aa follows; The vioter waa un- 
UBuaJly severe on ehrube, trees and plants; not so much from the low thermsl range ae 
from the protracted mean and other atmospheric conditions, such as bamidity, etc 
March added greatlj to the injury, as on the Tth the thermometer marked up to S3°, and 
for six daja the mean was over 55°. This developed the buds to a vulnerable point, and 
started a flow of sap that proved filial to man; trees and sbrube. Following tbis, came 
the low range of March 14lh and 19th, with 9° and 16° respective!;. Tliis was again 
succeeded b; the bigh ranges from March 25th to the 29tb, Inclusive, the thermometer on 
each da; marking over 70°, luid on the 2Tlb, up to 64°. This abnormal period was fol- 
lowed b; another low rauge, on April 3d and 4th, the minimum temperature being 19.6° 
and 21°, reHpeciivel; — the lowest April range at the Leavenworth station, and within a 
fraction the lowest range recorded in this vicbit; for Ibrtj-eight ;eata. — F. H.] 

MAY. 

The most remarkable points in the meteoric conditions during May were 
the high temperature, low humidity, light rainfall, and severe storms on the 
13th and 29th. 

The atmospheric conditions during May were almost coincident with those 
of May, 1874. There is only a slight difference in the mean barometer, tem- 
perature, humidity, and total rainfall of the two months.* In May, 1 874, the 

r ind apiing of thst jtn (1S14) the inDaftll In the Bockr 
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highest and lowest temperatares were 94° and 41°, respective);. The year 
1874 wae the hottest id the records of the station. The maximum temper- 
ature of July, 104°, and August, 107°. The mean pressure of the month 
was 29.864, which wae normal. In May, 1874, 29.866. The greatest daily 
oscillatioDs were on the 2d, 3d, 4th and 29th. The highest haromet«r was 
30.256, on the 6th; the lowest, 29.390, oQ the 3d. 

The mean temperature of the month wns 68.96°. This is the highest May 
mean in the records of the station, which are complete from 1872, to date. 
Mean temperature of the month of May, 1874, 67.30° ; the lowest 41°, on the 
6th. The greatest daily range, 31°, on the 17th; least daily range, 6.5°, on 
the 14th. The highest daily mean was 82.6°, on the 25thi the lowest daily 
mean was 55°, on the 6th. 

The monthly mean percentage of humidity was 58.64; (in 1874 it was 60 
per ceuL;) this was 6 per cent, below the May average. The highest daily 
mean was 87.7, on the 14ch ; the lowest, 36.7, on the 4th. 

The total rainfall during the month was 3.04 inches; of this, 1.18 inches 
fell on the 13th, and 1.43 inches on the 29th. The dryest May since 1874. 
The May average is 5.69 inches. 

As there have been many persons inquiring how the temperature and rain- 
fall-of the past springcompare with'the same period of previous years, the 
following table showing the mean temperature and total rainfall at this 
station, for the spring months CMarch, April and May), for the period of 
seven years, has been compiled for the information of those interested : 
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The following table, showing the average temperature and average rainfall 
over the lower Missouri valley during the spring months (March, April and 
May) of the past five years, and the average of many years previous, will 
prove of interest to those desiring to compile some data as to the effect pro- 
duced on the growing grains, by the weather of the past three months — rain- 
fall in inches and hundredths: 
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The prevailing wind of the moDth waa south; highest velocity, 60 mites 
per hour, from the Dorth, at 7.07 p. H., 29th. Total number of miles re- 
corded during the month was 6,85S. The directioD of the wind was re- 
corded 217 times during the month, as follows: N. 32 times, N. W. 9 
timea, W. 4 times, 8. W. S times, S. 86 times, 8. E. 48 times, E. 15 times, 
N. E. 10 times, and calm b times. 

Number of clear days during the month, ?; fair days, 14; cloudy days, 10; 
and on which rain fell, 16. Sahttel W. Rhode, 

Sergeant Signal Corps, U. S. A. 

[A very iatereeting sequel to the foregoing refSort was omitted, for the 
want of room.— F. H.] 

ADDRE8S OF WELCOME. 



Mr. JPi-eaidenl, Lctdiee and Gentlemen: We cordially welcome you among 
ua; and we congratulate you that you again meet to give countenance and 
support to a pursuit which at the present day interests and is the delight of 
the whole civilized world. Yes, wherever a ray of civilization sheds its lus- 
ter on this earth, one of the beams of that ray is horticulture. It forms the 
charm of the leisure hours of the highest, the wisest, and the best. It is the 
healthy employment of the bumble and the industrious. Absorbed in the cul- 
tivation of his favorite Sower, his patch of vegetables, or his orchard of fruita, 
the poor man envies not the wealthy, nor is his sane and well-braced mind dis- 
turbed by the diseased and empty dreams of the ambitious. How happy for 
millions, had a knowledge of horticulture with its refinements, in former 
times been more universally disseminated and encouraged among mankind. 
How different might have been the history of South America, from its discov- 
ery to this day, had Pizarro and the ministers of religion who accompanied 
him associated the cross which they bore with the spade, the rake, and the 
pruntng-knife, rather than that of the lance, the sword and the gun. How 
different would have been the existence and fate of the many nations who 
passed lives of misery, and were finally exterminated. How different would 
be at this day the face of the immeasurable plains, the far-stretched forests 
in such a heavenly climate. Her history would have been one of peace and 
- prosperity, instead of one of blond and desolation. Her plains would have 
been covered and adorned with swarms of happy and industrious people, 
by whom the names of these discoverers and civiiizers would have been ven- 
erated and held sapred. 

Horticulture may be emphatically named as one of the arte which exhibit 
most preeminently the peace and prosperity of a nation, and should certainly 
be upheld and encouraged by all to whom these happy results of human 
reason and diviue religion are held dear. Horticulture is probably In its in- 
fitncy in tfais country, but if it is, it is the infancy of a giant. How few have 
given it the attention they should. And yet we have an almost numberless 
variety of flowers and plants; and of fruits we may boast of the strawberry. 
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the peach, the plum, the pear, and the apple. Indeed, we have much to 
encourage us iu this great work. It requires but little labor to produce 
great results. Nature has been lavish in her gifts to this climate. The glo- 
rious beauties of our sunseta amply testify to the purity of our atmosphere, 
and the almost tropical sun during the summer months perfectly matures 
the juices, the pollen, and the seed of our plants. For the grateful shades 
of other lands, the ingenuity of the horticulturist here can easily find a sub- 
stitute, but no other country can imitate our glorious sunsets. The very es- 
sence of this pursuit is to overcome difGculties, to make the wintry desert 
to blossom like the rose. If circumstauces were all favorable, if everything 
flourished spontaneously, of what value would be your meeting to-day? 

Again extending to you all a cordial welcome, with the hope that this 
meeting may be both pleasant and profitable, and one to which in the future 
we may all refer with pleasant recollections, I thank you. 

An appropriate response was made by H. E. Van Deman. 

The following essay was then read ; 

A FEW WORDS ON FOBESTEY. 



"The ^oves were Gctd's first temples, and ere man learned 

To bew the shaft, and la; the architrave, 

And spread the roof above them, ere he framed 

The loft; vault together, and rolled back 

The sound of anthems in the darkting wood, 

Amidst the cool and silence he knelt down. 

And offered to the Highest solemn thanks 

And supplications, for his simple heart 

Might not resist the sacred influeoces, 

That from the stilly twilight of the place, 

And from the graj old trunks, that high in Heaven 

Mingled their massj boughs, and from the sound 

Of the invisible breath, that swayed at once 

All their green tops, stole over him, and bowed 

His spirit with the thought of 

Boundless power and inaccessible majesty." 
'Tis thus that one of the grandest of Nature's children discourses of the 
groves, and in the fullness of his heart renders a tribute of praise to the 
great Father of all for his goodness and the grandeur of his works. The 
world is benefited by having once contained so sweet an interpreter of Ka- 
ture's treasures. If men do pause and wonder at the meteor-like ascension 
to place and power of a Cromwell or a Bonaparte, who passes quickly along 
the stage of life, and retires to the ante-room called death, why should they 
not pause before the majesty of a stately tree, which has for centurie* with- 
stood the very elements, and still holds its lordly head erect, crowned with 
its coronal of green leaves ? 

^ From time out of mind and date, men have been forest-destroyers. God 
created the forests, man destroys them, and in consequence reaps the curse- 
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Id one of "God's first temples " maa first dwelt, and, happy Id horticultural 
puTsuite, devoted himself to dressing the gardeo and caring for the treet. 
£i]t when in an evil hour, hs stretched forth his hand againit that temple to 
■destroy it, injured Nature, by such climatic changes as this very destruction 
causes, " made it too h<)t far him," and the burning heat of the bud destroyed 
■every green thing; and thus man, with his own hand, erected that flaming 
sword that turned every way, forever separating him from his Eden, and 
compelling him to either perish of starvation or to seek new and fertile fields, 
there again to repeat the same sad experiment. And from that day to this, 
man has gone od destroying and leaving sterility and famine in hia deserted 
track. The rains ceased, or at least came at unseasonable intervals; so pro- 
■duction of cereals became uncertain, or perhaps entire failures^ — and he must 
follow up the forests, in order to secure the rainfall necessary to the growing 
■of food to support himself and flocks. And thus, man has been continually 
■lingering in the outer courts of God's temple. The stories of the aborigines 
«f America indicate that their forefathers came down from the northwest 
.and followed the forests, built their cities, deserted, and built anew farther 
-down, as pursued by the "flame of fire" created by their forest destruction, 

Man has ever moved toward the forests, and recent discoveries have found 
the locations of Meroe, Thebes and Memphis all were, at difibrent dates, the 
•capital of ancient Egypt, and without doubt were located in the midst of 
rich agricultural districts, as their existence would have been impossible in 
.any other kind of location — thus showing that the capital of that nation 
has been thrice removed because of the sterility caused by the destruction of 
4Jiose things provided by Nature to equalize the moisture for the benefit 
of Nature herself, and for her children. 

Historians leave it recorded that the valley of the Nile was once a dense 
forest, and to-day along He borders, as well as along dry channels of what were 
once large rivers now traceable far into the Great Desert, are found petrified 
trees and stumps. Man must have commenced in the upper valleys of these 
jivers and closely followed the receding forest, which was before him the 
^rfect picture of beauty, and left behind him, closely following upon his 
heels, an arid waste and burning desert. 

When Moses sent out the twelve scouts to recounoiter Palestine, they came 
iback in due time and reported the land covered with groves and flowing with 
milk and houey. In blind bigotry aud fanaticism the Jews cut down the 
groves because men worshipped idols therein; and this destruction went on 
to such an extent that almost the entire country became sterile — ^a barren 
place "where no water is;" and its then majestic Jordan has dwindled into 
a contemptible brook, into which a. school-boy would scarce cast a "pin- 
hook." And the once beautiful oleander- wreathed shore sea of Galilee has 
4ilmost degenerated to a pool, and their green and pleasant mountains, Horeb 
And Nebo, are barren piles of rock and sand. 

The large areas of country in western Asia, &om which to-day comes to 
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us the heart-rending news that thousands aud thousauds of humau beiags are- 
itarving, wtre for ages noted far and wide for their fertility; but the whole- 
country has been deuuded of trees, and to-day the descendaute of short-sighted 
aires are reaping the curse. 

To satisfy themselves upoD the climatic iofluences of forests, scientific men> 
have for eighty years kept accurate measuremeuts of the river Elbe, ia Ger- 
mauy. The width of chauQel remaining the same, the depth has decreased 
nine inches, and the annual Sow has decreased 16 per cent., and that decrease- 
has been steady and regular from first to last. Now for the cause. All this 
time the forest-destroyers have been cutting the trees from the land along its 
banks and from the mountaJus in which the river has its source. 

In our own country, though no measurementa have been kept, yet the flow 
of water has been decreasing, as is proven. Even upon the grand old Mis- 
sissippi, boats that used to run at all seasons of the year to St. Louis can novr 
only ascend as far as Memphis; and all this has occurred within the memory 
of steamboatinen now living. The great destruction of forests along its banks- 
and at the sources of its tributaries accounts for this. Many of these tribu- 
tiu-ies fifty years ago ofiered a sufficient volume of water to support water- 
power along their margin the year round, which to-day for most of the year 
are naught but dry runs. And the mills, to whose busy wheels the merry 
miller kept time with his whistling, have gone to decay and are numbered 
with the things that were. 

From the destruction of their forests in Ohio, the climatic changes have- 
been such that streams which fifty years ago would float a vessel of fifty tous 
burden, would to-day, over the same route in ordinary stage of water, scarce- 
float a canoe. 

But time would fail me to enumerate the instances of sterility or damage- 
following the denuding of large areas of forests such as St. Helena, certain 
portions of Australia, the Chocolate Plains in the rear of Caraccas, and 
numerous others. 

It is an old saying that the "hair of the hound cures the wouud," and to 
prove that forest-growing will restore the original condition, we have but to 
give a few instances. 

The waters of Lake Forraqua, in Venezuela, bad receded with the dimin- 
ution of the forests around it, until several feet less in depth. When tbe- 
country was devastated and its inhabitants driven out by war, Nature com- 
menced the restoration, and in twenty years a heavy forest growth covered 
the once desolated fields and the water had gradually increased in deptfa to 
its former condition. 

Since the Mormons settled Utah and planted the land extensively with 
trees, the waters of SaltLakehaveconstantly risen, until to-day it stands over 
aeven feet deeper than when they first settled there, and their river Jordan 
has increased greatly in its flow. 

Napoleon occupied Egypt sixteen months and not a drop of water fell. 
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Sixty years ago Mehemet Ali planted fifty million trees, and now the annual 
average number of rainy days has increased regularly to forty-six. 

Since the planting of trees in our own State the annual rainfall has been 
gradually inoreasing, keeping even pace, and that raiDfall has been more 
evenly distributed through the growing season, thus promoting the produc- 
tiveness and making our State more habitable. 

Why these tbiuga are so, I leave to professors of science to instruct you; 
be mine the humbler task to record the facts and call your attention to them. 

These facts clearly point out our duty, and indicate what is necessary for 
us to do to make our beautiful young State the best in the Union. This 
problem should be carefully taken hold of and studied well, and it would be 
wise to secure the services of competent men to make surveys and carefully 
calculate from cause to efiect, and instruct our people how and where to plant, 
so as not to defeat the object or aggravate the existing circumstances; so 
that the planting of groves and belts might be made in such manner as to 
take advantage of prevailing winds, and, while avoiding "sucks" and 
"draws," so prone to create tornadoes, the effects of which are so visible itt 
this portion of the State to-day, that they might direct the air-currents in 
such manner as to benefit all and harm none. It is a deep problem to studjr, 
and when I see half-fledged scientists stretching forth their bold hands and 
raising their voices to tell the how and why, I can ouly murmur within my- 
self, "Fools boldly walk where angels dare not tread." 

I know of a locality in Edgar county, Illinois, fourteen miles northwest of 
Paris, that is frequently visited by storms of such violence as to unroof 
houses and barns, tear down and even pick up and carry houses for a dis- 
tance. Northwest of this is a gap in the "Big Ridge" caused by Brue^t's 
creek passing through. Through this gap the wind pours with its terrible 
force, carrying everything before it. 

Not far from Empona, in this State, is a locality similarly situated, and 
I have no doubt but those of you who watch the occurring events have 
noticed accounts of several destructive storms in that locality. 

It occurs to me that such instances prove the necessity of intelligent in- 
struction, and careful surveys, that we might be enabled to so plant as to 
avoid making -'draws" and "sucks," and to correct those naturally existing, 
r^ulate the rainfall by such influences as might preveut these spasmodic- 
storms, and distribute the moisture more evenly throughout the season. This, 
some of the instances given clearly indicate can be done. 

But the American people, with their present utilitarian ideas, ask of the 
proJU» of tree-plaoting, aside from climatic influences, as that is a thing not 
at present understood ; and this brings us face to face with the simple but 
pertinent question about planting of forest trees, WiUitpayf Now, as the 
ftlmighty dollar is worshipped, groves or no groves, let us look at the ques- 
tion in the light of a money-making scheme. 

To settle this question I will give a few instances. But allow me to say, the 
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only careful records that have been kept of trees planted for forest, of which 
I have been able to avail myself, are varieties I should not recommend for 
planting here, extensively. But they will give a pretty clear idea of what 
can l>e done with trees that wUl do well here, by what has been done with 
those, in places favorable to tAeir growth. Always remember this, that after 
a few years, land planted to forest can be used for pasture, thereby giving 
you the use of the land alt along, except the first tew years. Dr. Warder, 
of Ohio, planted one acre to black locust, and twenty-five years after sold the 
timber standing for $1,000. Put the value of the laud at $50, money at 10 
per cent., simple interest, add taxes, culture, and you have a clear profit of 
$700 for the use of the land for twenty -five years, over and above taxes and 
interest, or (28 per year for one acre. What grain crop will average that? 

Another gentleman — name and locality I do not now remember — planted 
10 acres to Norway spruce, cultivated three years, and then let it take care 
of iUelf, and sold what was left at the end of thirty-ais years for tl6,000, or 
$1,600 to the acre, just as it stood; or, taking out interest and taxes, an 
annual profit of over $30 per acre. 

The European larch, planted by the Duke of Athol, in Scotland, com- 
mencing when the trees were twelve years old to thin out and sell, and clear- 
ing off all that were left at the end of forty years, would have yielded him 
f 4,500 per acre, or an anuual average income of $112.50 per acre, not 
reckoning interest and taxes. 

One oak-tree was cut, a few miles from Galesburg, 111., and the body sold 
for $38 ; the remainder was cut and sold for $48, making the whole tree 
bring $86. You can make your own calculations how many can stand upon 
an aare, and the profits of an acre of such trees. 

The Osage orange is destined to be one of our most valuable trees for the 
Western States — valuable for posts, for railroad ties, for wagou timber, and 
for all the purposes for which lignum vitse is now used. It will grow 70 feet 
high and 3i feet in diameter, with a body free from limbs for 40 feet. When 
we consider that the annual demand in the United States for railroad ties 
would denude 150,000 acres of forest, and that the Osage orange is one of 
our most valuable timbers for that purpose, that it can be grown 4x4 feet, 
making over 2,700 to the acre — allowing a third for accident* — (who ever ■ 
heard of an accident occurring to an Osage orange tree?) and that it takes 
about fifteen years to grow it to a size for a tie, we can at once perceive 
that there is profit in its cultivation. 

An oak tree was cut withiQ a mile of ray farm a few years ago, which made 
over 5,000 feet of square lumber, saying nothing of the slabs, wood, and 
feather-edged boards, made in squaring the logs. This was sold for wagoa 
lumber at $30 per 1,000 feet, making $150 for a single tree. These trees 
could have stood twenty to the acre, and leave room for new growth beneath 
their branches. 

Now one word 6a to the forest destruction going on in the United States 
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~ to-day. It is estimated that iu Wisconsin and Michigan there are annQally 
cut into lumber one hundred millions of trees, covering three hundred and 
thirty thousand acres of land ; wbiie all the Northwestern States together 
only plant fifty millions, annually covering less than one hundred thousand 
acres — not one-third as much acreage as ia destroyed; and when we add 
Minnesota, we reduce the proportion to less than one-tenth. 

It is a well-known law of trade, that prices are r^ulated, when let alone 
by "comers and pools," by supply and demand. What more conclusive evi- 
dence could we ask, that timber-planting promises large rewards for the 
future in dollars and cents, saying nothing of the climatic benefit? You lose 
no yield in crops, if you plant one-fifth your land to forest, as it has been 
clearly proven that the remaining four-fifths will produce more than the 
whole of it would without the forest. 

The extent of this subject should he kept before our people. There are in 
this country over five thousand artisans in wood, producing an annual manufac- 
ture of over five hundred millions of dollars. The locomotives consume wood 
costing sixty millions of dollars. The annual consumption of lumber in the 
"United States is seven billion feet, worth $140,000,000; a»fuel for manufac- 
tories, value 8100,000.000; as fuel for family use, value $100,000,000; giv- 
ing a total of 8400,000,000, or an average of $10 per capita per annum. And 
when the annual growth, including new plantations, only reaches a fractional 
part of the amount destroyed, it plainly shows that something must be done, 
and that quickly. This becomes to us a question of much greater importance 
than whether a "chip with a spit on the back of it will pass for 100 cents in 
gold," as, if not the immediate weal of the nation, its very future existence de> 
pends upon its forests to keep up its supply of fuel and lumber, and make and 
keep our climatic influences such as to give seed to the sower and bread to 
the eater, or sooner than we are aware the prophecies may be fulfilled, and 
we may indeed hasten the time when the day shall burn as an oven, the ele- 
ments melt with fervent heat, the heavens be as brass, and the earth on fire, 
The fever-dream may become a reality. No wonder that the priesthood of 
the ancients took advantage of men's superstitions and taught that even each 
tree was protected by a separate nymph, and that any injury done the tree 
would be avenged by the nymph, as only the strong terrors caused by super- 
stitions dread of evils to come would restrain men's hands from the destruc- 
tion of the forests. 

We need to educate our people to-day. upon the importance of forestry, or 
we are, in a few years, doomed to perish in our own apparent prosperity. 
The fate of Eastern countries stands before us, and warns ua to keep off the 
sands iu which they sank. Meroe, Thebes, Memphis, and all that was once 
upper Egypt; large tracts of Persia, Beloochistaa, and some portions of 
Australia, from which man has been or is being driven out by the "flaming 
flword" of drouth and consequent famine; the condition of the remaining 
portion of Persia to-day, with its thousands of starving people paying the 
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penalty for destroying their forests ; the decrease of water in the streams of 
New EnglaDil, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and of even the failing waters of the 
Mississippi — all these bid us to heed the warniag and escape the doom. 

I can conceive of no greater field for the exercise of philanthropy than is 
open to-day, and I know of do class whose greater duty it is to "cry alond 
and spare not" than those eug^ed in the pursuit of horticulture. Theirs 
the mission to "enter into the east gate" and make the entire circuit of this 
great nation, telling of these things, until the cry shall be taken up and 
echoed from hill to hill, as the trumpet warning of old, or passed from hand 
to hand like the "bloody cross" of tfie Highlands of Scotland, until our 
people will heed the warning and escape the doom. 

The people of Kansas pay five millions of dollars annually to railroads 
and steamboats for bringing their lumber from the pineries and other forests. 
Who would not like to cut ofi* this expense? How many 'mortgages, think 
you, would this lift from your Kansas farms? How much better would be 
the times, think you, in this State, were this amount kept here for circulation? 
How many conveniences to make life enjoyable about our Kansas homes 
would this amount- provide? The remedy is within our reach. We have but 
to follow and assist nature; plant the seed, care for the plants, and day and 
night, whether we sleep or wake, the material is being formed at our own 
doors — free from freight tariff. 

The time has come that this tree-growing for climatic influence and for 
the further supply of timber and fuel, is one of national importance, and 
every horticultural society and every agriculturist in the land should arise 
in their might, and demand that the work be reduced to practical form — 
by the necessary appropriations to maintain and carry out, to the fvll, well- 
digeeted, intelligent plans; by the appointment of a National Forester* 
the establishment of a Department or Bureau of Forestry, with State and 
local aseistauts, whose duty itehould be to gather statistics; disseminate infor- 
mation; urge upon our people the importance of the subject; instruct where, 
how and what to plant; make the study as to prevailing winds, and see that 
the planting is doue so as to assist favorable climatic influences, and yet to 
break the force or to a great extent prevent local tornadoes, 

I believe the time will come when these things will be fully understood, 
and we need to understaDd more of them to-day. The subject should never 
rest until each quarter-section has at least one-fiHh its area in forest. We 
have in Kansas to-day an average, I believe, if our statistics are correct, of 
about four acres of timber land (this includes every acre of growing brush) to 
each quarter -section, or about one-eighth as much as we should have to prop- 
erly regulate the climatic changes — to produce the best results for mankind. 
And this is all located in bodies along the water-courses. Congress had forty 
acres set as the amount of forest to he planted under the " timber-culture 
act," and by an unwise change reduced it to ten acres. There should be a 
general law exempting from taxation all timbered lands, so long as they are 
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carefully kept and cared for — and payiog a bounty for timber-plaDting. 
These things might be considered to-day to be ezpeuBive to the tax-payers, 
but iu a few years it would be fully demonstrated to be an unmixed blessing. 

Oar couuty commissioners should offer an annual premium for the best, 
most vigorous, and carefully kept "planted forest;" aud our local fair asso- 
ciations could do good, aud themselves credit, by doing the same thing. 
With the facts and figures before us, and the ever-increasing demand for 
wood, there is no danger of overdoing the work. The comfort to man and 
beast, in furnishing shade from the burning rays of the bud in summer and 
protection from the cold blasts of winter, is another great item in the profit, 
as every stock feeder well knows. 

But there is a higher and nobler thought than the mere dollars and cents 
made out of it, in contemplation of this subject There Is nothing beneath 
the heavens — except the culture of Sowers — that so eunobles the mind and 
refines the character as the culture and care of trees. Just contemplate for 
a moment a home surrounded fay choice trees, the sweet perfume of their 
bloom wafted upon every breeze, their swaying branches answering to every 
wind, with their stately heads crowned with a green coronal, bowing con- 
tinually to the presence of the Great Author of all. Compare such a home 
with the four bare walls, unpainted, of exposed houses, everywhere seen 
upon our Western prairies, with a chicken-coop in front of the door, and the 
pig-stye generating perfumes for the kitchen door, and your feelings, I imagine, 
would take about as great a tumble as tbey would were you contemplating, 
for the first time, the grandeur of the Yosemite, or the magnificence of Niag- 
ara, drinking in the immensity of the scene, not realizing whether you were 
Standing upon water, air, or terra firma; your heart full, and your brain "all 
a-whirl" with the thoughts of Nature's magnificence — were someone to take 
hold of your elbow and oSer you a roll of "Bolt^ua sausage." 

Did you ever think, too, of tracing national character by the national pref- 
erence for a particular variety of tree? The strong, sturdy oak is the special 
pride of our Northern States — the cypress of the Southern, The sharp, 
prickly-burred chestnut is the pride of Spain. The rugged larch, iu its bold 
picturesqueness, is the glory of the hardy inhabitants of the mountains of 
Tyrol; while the Lombardy poplar, with mqre of show than utility, is the 
adored of France. And what Israelite's heart does not grow warm within 
faim at the mention of the cedar of Lebanon, whose praises were sang by the 
royal Psalmist, wishing his nation to be aa enduring as the wood of bis 
favorite tree? The inhabitants of the Scandinavian peniusula think there is 
no such tree as the Norway or Scotch pine; while those who live upon our 
own Pacific slope, who can think of no business transactions less than a line 
of ocean steamers or a mil lion -dollar gold mihe, can take no pride in any- 
thing short of the giant red- wood. 

Thus study the peculiar characteristics of the tree, and you may, with a 
great degree of correctness, divine the habits of the nation. Just so of indi- 
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vidual character. That man is oohler, better, who plants a tree and cares 
for it, and trains it so that io after -years he may sit beneath its shade and 
meditate upon the blessings of God to man — not least of which is the 
assurance that he may sit in peace beneath the vine and tree of his own 
planting. 

Trees are the fig-leaves with which Nature attempts to bide her nakedness, 
and go to help make up all the beautiful in Nature. In their contemplation 
man is drawn into closer communion with Nature's God, and nearer and 
nearer to all that is grand and good. Bryant has truly said: 

"To him who in the love of Nature holds connnunion with her visible forms, she 
speats a varioue Isaguage. For his gayer hours she bus a voice of gladness and asmile 
and eloquence of beaut;, and she glides into bis dark iDusings with a mild and gentle 
Bympathj, that aleala away their aharpness ere be is aware." 

Let us appropriate to our individual use some of the gentle in&uences of 
this same Nature, and make our homes happy and the world better by plant- 
ing more trees tban we consume. Let us not be idle recipients of Nature's 
beauty, but rather leave the world better and more joyous, and better suited 
for giving true pleasure to man, than it was when we came into it. I cannot 
see how we can do this if we go through life destroying those things that go 
to make up the enjoyments of our existence. Rather is it our duty to make 
it better by multiplying those blessings : then can we indeed depart in peace. 
To all of us in the direction I have indicated comes the command — 
> "So live, that when thy summonB comes to join 

The innumerable caravan that moves 
To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death. 
Then go not like the quarry slave, at night. 
Scourged to bis dungeon ; but, sustained and soolhed 
Bj an nn&ltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps ihe drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams." 

FINAL RESOLUTIONS. 

S^iohed, That the thanks of the members of this Society are due and hereby extended 
Co the citizens of Beloit and vicinity, for their hospitality daring the sessions of this our 
Ninth Semi-Annual Meeting. 

Beedved, Thatoar thanks are due l«E. A.Taylor, Secretary of the Northwestern Hortl- 
cnltnral Sociely, and his associatea as committee of arrangeinents, for their constant. 
conrtesy and attention (o the members of this Society, and their uotiriog effiirts to make 
the sessions interesting and profitable. 

Betdhed, That thanks are hereby expressed to the Glee Clab for the fine mosic fur- 
nished during the last session of the meeting. 

Bxedved, That our thanks arp especially due to the various railways, viz., Kansas 
Pacific, U. P. C. B., M. E. A T., A. T. & S. F., K. C. Ft. 8. & G., and L. L. & G., fot- 
their liberal reduction in fare, and conrtesy extended Co our membera. 

Q. Y. Johnson, ( 



On motion, the Ninth Semi- Annual Meeting closed its sessions, sine die. 
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PEOCEEDINGS 

THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, 

held at holton, kansas, 

On December 16th, 17th, and 18th, 1879. 



Od call of the President, the Society aaaembled at the city of Holton, 
Jackson county, Tuesday, December 16th, 1879, and opened ita Thirteenth 
Annual Session at 10:00 A. M., in the hall of the court house, President Gale 
in the chair. 

Rev. J. Denison, of Holton, led the exercises with prayer. 

The following committees were announced by the President: 

Committee of Arrangements — Dr. V. V. Adamaon, Holton; Dr. J, C. 
Chase, Holton ; Geo. Y. Johnson, Lawrence. ■ 

Committee on Review of Memhertkip — Prof. E. Gale, Dr. Jos. Denison, 
Sam. Reynolds. 

Committee on Memberehip — Dr. V. V. Adamson, Jacob Hixon, J. W. Wil- 
liama. 

Committee on Oredenttah — Dr. J. Stayman, E. A. Coleman, A. N, Godfrey. 

Gtmmittee on Re»oiutiong — G. Y. Johnson, J. W. Robson, Abner Allen. 

Auditiiig Committee — G. Y. Johnson, H. E. Van Deman, N. P. Deming. 

Committee on Final Reaolutiona — F. Wellhouae, J. W. Robson, E. A. Cole- 

The Committee of Arrangements reported the fbllowing order for sessions: 
Opening of sessions — at 9 o'clock a.m., 1:30 o'clock p.m., 7: 30 o'clock p.m. 
Closing of sessions — at 12 o'clock M., 5 o'clock p.m., 10 o'clock p.m. 

IN MEMOErAM OF PBOF. B. F. MUDGE, DECEASED. 

It ia our sod duty to chronicle the death of Prof B. F. Mudge, which oc- 
curred very suddenly on the 21st day of November last. 

As a member of our Society, and an earnest friend of horticulture, we feet 
that the occasion calls ibr some fitting notice on our part. While his owa 
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life VB» devoted to the interest of pure scieoce, we know from his frequent 
attendance upon our meetings, and hie weli-remembered addresses, that he 
was thoroughly in sympathy with not only horticulture, but everything that 
could promote the development of hia adopted State. And it is uot with an 
ordinary feeling of sorrow that we record the departure of one bound by so 
many ties to the interests of Kansas, We feel as we review his life-long 
work in behalf of science, and remember bow he has been identified with the 
cause of education for many years, that few men will gather a larggr or more 
varied circle of genuine mourners. 

Prof. Mudge was a little more than sixty-two years old. For eighteen 
years be was engaged in the practice of law in Lynn, Mass. During this 
time, however, he was almost constantly identified with the educational in- 
terests of the city and of the State. He thus indicated where his real life- 
work lay, giving evidence that he could be happy only as he found work 
somewhere in connection with the education of our youth. The large geo- 
logical cabinet which he brought from the East and donated to the State 
Agricultural College attests that even in his earlier manhood he was per- 
vaded by the same enthusiastic love of science that characterized his later 
years up to the very last day of his life. Hie connection with those en- 
gaged in kindred pursuits has been intimate and pleasant. His name is by 
them associated with several new species or forms which he has given to 

As a teacher among teachers he has long been honored and loved. A very 
large number of pupils will count Prof. Mudge as one of their best friends. 
As a citizen and neighbor he was ever ready to speak out in behalf of the 
right; and with a rare unselfishness did he minister to the wants of those 
around him. If the community has lost bo much in the death of Prof. 
Mudge, how can we express the loss of that little home circle where in tbelr 
loneliness they gather to be reminded by everything of the departed? 

As one of the founders of the Academy of Science, and its president at the 
time of his death ; as one of the faculty of the State Agricultural College for 
many years; as one of the most faithful friends of the State Teachers' As- 
sociation; as one of the most enthusiastic collectors in the interests of geology, 
both for the Kansas State Agricultural College and for Yale College; and 
as a friend and sympathiser with the efibits of our own Society, the memory 
of Prof. B, F. Mudge will be long and faithfully cherished. 

Dr. Denison indorsed the sentiments of the report with appropriate re- 
marks. 

METEOROLOGY. 

BEFORT or STAHDINO COMMITTEE — PBOF. F. HAWN, LEAVEHWOBTH. 

The last half of the meteorological year was as peculiar as the first. The 
excessive and abnormal rains in June were followed by a drouth and lack 
of rain extending from the 9th of July through August, in which month leas 
than one-fourth of an inch of water fell, and ending on the 10th of September, 
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'witb an aggregate precipitatioa of leas tbaD four aod three-quarters iucbes 
in sixty-four days. Duriug this drouth the signal storm maps du nut show 
a single storm line located through Kansas, Then again, ihe heavy rains in 
the auturoD moDths produced au excess of 8.01 inches above the average. 

Mr. Bbode, signal officer in charge of the Leavenworth station, in his re- 
port, observes that "the total rainfall duriog the month (June) was 9 90. 
inches. With the exception of June, 1877, (the total of that month was 10 
inches,) this was the heaviest June fall in eleven years past; the June aver- 
age is 5.38 inches." 

In the three days including the 9tb, 10th and 11th, 3.26 inches fell. A 
etill greater fall occurred on the 27th, which was 3.43 inches. On these two 
periods, iocludiDg four days, there fell a fraction over two-thirds of the 
amount of the precipitation of the month. 

There was another peculiarity connected with these June rains. By ex- 
amining the rain map of the United States Signal Service for June, you will 
£nd that those copious rains were confined mostly to northeastern Kansas 
and northwestern Missouri, between the 93d and 97th meridiaDS, while exces- 
sive drouths prevailed elsewbere. In tbe South Atlantic States, io the Gulf 
States, acd in Tennessee, the rains were fiily per cent, below the average, 
and in some localities of these, destructive drouths prevailed, notably in 
Texas. 

A lack of the normal rains, too, seems to have been general elsewhere, 
«xcept in the lower and upper Missouri valleys, where there was an excess 
of 1.30 and 0.47 inches respectively. This excess probably resulted from 
the late snows in the Rocky Mountains toward tbe uorthwest, where a snow 
storm occurred as late as tbe 4th of July. 

Then again, when our drouth prevailed in August, the South Atlantic 
States, the Qulf States, and Tennessee had fifty per cent, more raiu than their 
average, witb great floods in several places, notably in Texas; while tbe~ 
lower and upper Missouri valleys showed a deficiency of over fifty per cent., 
exactly the reverse of their humid conditions of June. It would seem that 
if our rains are precipitated from the moisture from the Gulf of Mexico, 
there would have been a greater sympathy or similarity in the weather of 
the Gulf States and here, than was shown during last summer. 

The temperature of the summer, and other atmospheric conditions except 
those previously stated, were normal. 

In autumn, the atmospheric conditions were again reversed. The pro- 
tracted drouth of the latter part of the summer was succeeded by copious 
rains in autumn, with a total fall of double the average. The mean temper- 
ature was four degrees above the average of thirty years. These produced 
a stimulated condition in vegetation. The low temperature and dearth of 
raiu in the early autumn, predisposed the forests to put on their autumnal 
garb, and its foliage bad assumed quite gay colors. But when tbe rains 
commenced, and with them an abnormal high temperature, that portion of 
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the leaves of the trees which had not thoroughiy relaxed their functioDS, re- 
assumed their verdant garb, ftod it was nearly three weeks before they finally 
perfected their funeral emblem — thus giving us two autumas iii appearance. 

Oil the 10th of Octobet violets commenced blaomiog for the second timer 
and continiied od until the 16th of November — not isolated plants, but with 
the profusion of spring. A few strawberry flowers made their appearance- 
during this time, but not in sufficient proportions to indicate serious dam- 
age to the coming crops. Chrysanthemums continued to bloom in open 
ground with a northern protection, until the 20th of November. On the- 
16tb of November I observed roses in bud on an open lawn, ready to bloom. 
I have beard of several instances in Kansas and Missouri where a second 
crop of pears and apples had been well formed. 

The atmosphere on many of the November nights was so transparent that 
the planet Venus cast a shadow — notably on the morning of the 20tb, when- 
the morning star (Venus), when about 30° above the horizon, cast a shadow 
through a window on the floor of my bed-room. To be certain this time- 
that it was no illusion, I got up and tested the fact in various ways to my 
satisfaction. This is a phenomenon not often if ever found outside of Kan- 
sas and Italy. 

For meteorological details of my report, I would again refer you to the- 
able monthly reports of Samuel W. Rhode, United States signal officer in- 
charge of the Leavenworth station, which are as follows: 

SiQKAL Office, Leavenworth, Kas., June 30, 1879. 

JUNE. 

The month was noticeable for the high mean temperature, severe local an J 
frequent thunder-storms, and heavy rainfall. 

The mean barometer of the month was 29.S71, which was slightly above- 
the June mean. It was the highest June mean since 1871, which was 29.910. 
The daily ranges were very slight. The highest reading of the month waft 
30.288, on the 2d; the lowest, 29.456, on the 14th. 

The mean temperature of the month was 73.35 — just one degree below the- 
normal. The highest temperature of the month was 93°, on the dth; the 
lowest, 46°, on the 2d. The mean and maximum were each about 2° above 
the mean and maximum of June, 1878. The greatest daily range was 32°, 
on the 3d; least daily range was 4.5°, on the 25th. 

The mean percentage of humidity was 66,28. The average is 65.95. The- 
greatest daily mean was 84.30, on the 22d and 27th; the least daily mean, 
39.30, on the 4th. 

The total raiufall during the month was 9.90 inches; with the exception of 
June, 1877, (the total of that month was 10.00 inches,) this was the heaviest 
June rainfall in eleven years past. The amount that fell on the 27th was 
3.43 inches, wbich was unprecedented in the records of this station. The 
June average is 6.38 inches. 

The prevailing wind of the month was south. Total number of miles 
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traveled, 5,752. Highest velocity, 48 miles from the gouth, at 7 f. h., on the 
9th. The direction of the wind was recorded 210 times, as fotlons: N. 29 
times, N. W. 19 times, W. 7 times, 8. W. 5 times, 3. 63 times, S. E. 60 times, 
"El. IS times, !N. £. 4 times, and calm 5 times. 

Number of clear days, 3; fair days, 18; cloudy, 8; and days on which rain 
fell, 13. There were 10 thunder-storms during the month. A well-defined 
solar halo was observed on the 30tb, at 11 A. U. 

The following extracts are given as of probable interest at present, and are 
found in the Appendix to the Report of Professor G. C. Swallow, on the 
Geology of Kansas (Pub. Doe. 1866); 

"The Jane mean temperature at Port Iieavenworlh, compiled from observatioDB ex- 
tendiag over a period of thirty years, was 71.31°. The mean of the summer montha was 
74.05°. The highest temperature observed in that time naa 108°, the lowest 30° below 

"The average aDUoal rainfall for thirty years was 31.34 inches. Average of summer 
months, 13.03 inches. The individual months not given. The greatest amountVif rain- 
foil observed in one year was 59 iuches — in 1S5S; the least amount in one year — 16 
inches — in 1S43. The total amount that fell during Che summer months of 1854 (the 
year of the great drouth) was 5.70 inches." 

Id the Kansas Magazine for June, 1873, Prof. F. Hawa, in an article on 
"Influence of Forests on Climates," says: 

"In each year since IS65 the rainfall exceeded the mean of thirty-four years. The 
annual mean of seven years since 1865 was about 36.S0 inches, yet this increase has not 
extended to the winter months, with the snow-water included. ... It should, how- 
ever, not be overlooked that the period in which this excess has accrued is too short to 
give adefinite expression of the reaulls, as we may be on a cycle favorable in the produc- 
tion of increased rains, which may soon close. 

"The run line in Kansas is moving westward, the result of physical causes; and the 
order of natural selection and fittest to live is extending a more exuberant vegetation 
over the eastern margin of the great arid plain, decreauug evaporation and increasing 
local humidity."* 

JULY. 

There were few features in the weather of this month to distinguish it 
from July of past years. 

The mean pressure was 29.871, which was but slightly below the July av- 
erage. The highest barometer was 30.062, on the 5th; the lowest, 29.663, 
on the 11th. 

The mean temperature of the month was 79.85°. The July average is 
78.83°. The mean of July, 1878, was 80.30°. The highest temperature of 
the month, 97°, on the 10th ; lowest, 61°, on the 30th. The highest July tem- 
perature ever observed at this station was 104°. The greatest daily range 
of temperature of the present was 25,5°, on the 8th; the least daily range, 
7.5°, on the 1st, 

The ineaa percentage of humidity for the month was 70.91; near 4 per 

•[Ov«r ail jein have elapud lEnce Ch[B gtBtament, yet (he aunual raiafBll U, this lUtlon la ST.12 
" bee moTEd *(sliii[d many mllfs 
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cent, above the average for July. The greatest daily meaa was 86 per cent.,* 
OD the 17th; least daily mean, 54.7 per cent., on the 10th and llth. 

The total rainfall, 4.99 inches, about 0.25 inch below the average. The 
greatest July rainfall recorded at this station was 9.99 inches, in 1872; the 
lowest, 2.04 inches, in 1873. 

The prevailing wind of the month was south. Total number of miles reg- 
istered, 4,912. Highest velocity, 33 miles from the N. "W., at 9:25 p. m., on 
the 7th. During the month the wind was noted blowing as follows: N. 30 
times, N. W. 9 times, W. 2 times, 8. W. 10 times, S. 76 times, S. E. 40 times, 
£.22 times, N. E. 19 times, and calm 9 times. 

A luuar halo was observed at 2:40 a. u , on the 7th. 

Six thunder-storms passed over the station during the month. 

The number of clear days during the month, 8; fair, 15; cloudy days, 8 ; 
and the number of days on which rain fell, 12. 

AUGUST. 

The mean barometer of the month was 29.879. The highest range was 
30.223, on the 9th; the lowest, 29.596, on the 23d. 

The mean temperature of the month was 77.6°, which was about normal. 
The temperature during the month was very uniform. The highest temper- 
ature was 96°, on the 4th ; the lowest, 52°, on the 17tb. The greatest daily 
range was 29°, on the lOtfa ; the least, 9°, on the 6th. 

The mean percentage of humidity was 59.7 — about 4 per cent, below the 
normal. The greatest daily mean was 83.3 per cent., on the llth; the least, 
49.7 per cent., on the 29th. 

The total rainfall of the month was 0.18 inch. The August average is 
8.44 inches. No rain fell from the 6th to the close of the month. The 
greatest rainfall recorded at this station was 6.66 inches, in 1872; the least, 
save the present year, was 1.74 inches, in 1874. 

Tbe prevailing wind of the mouth was south. Highest velocity, .24 miles, 
from the south, at 12:20 p. m., on the 27th. The wind's direction was noted 
217 times, as follows: N. 43 times, N. W. 4 times, W. 5 timeB,S. W. 17 times, 
S. 97 times, S. E. 24 times, E. 8 times, N. E. 8 times, and catm U times. 

The number of clear days during the month, 13; fair days, 13; cloudy 
days, 5; and the number of days on which rain fell, 5. 

A lunar halo was observed at 2 p. m., on the 8th. 

There were no thunder-storms during the month. 

SUUHER. 

The summer months of 1879 were the warmest since 1874. Their mean 
temperature was over 3" above the summer of 1878. There were no ex- 
tremes of heat like last year, but the daily means were higher and more con- 
stant. The extremes of temperature were 97°, on July llth, and 46°, on June 
2d. The mean of the three months was 76.9°. The highest summer mean 
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observed at this etation was 80.5°, in 1874. The mean of the Bumraer moDtha 
for thirty-four yeara, ending in 1866, as observed at Fort Leavenworth, was 
74°. The observations at this station since 1671, show a gradual increase 
over this mean — the mean of the past eight years being 76.7°. 

The rains during the summer were very unequally distributed In time, as 
well as in space or area, and as you have seen, the first part was very wet, 
and the latter very dry. The total rainfall during the summer was 16.07 
inches; nearly 12 inches fell before the 8th of July, 

We have another abnormal condition, in the lateral distribution of those 
ezcessive precipitations, not easily accounted for. On examining the rain map 
of the Signal Service for June, you will find these excesses were local, and con- 
fined to a limited scope, while in the Gulf States there was a deficiency, and 
severe drouth in Texas. 

SEPTKMBER. 

The weather during this month was very constant, and there were few 
features to distinguish one day from another. 

The mean barometer of the mouth was 30.02. The September average is 
29.96. The highest barometer was 30.39, on the 24th; the low^t, 29.68, on 
the 26th. 

The mean temperature of the month was 65.9°, just 1° below the Septem- 
ber average, and about 2° below the September mean of the two previous 
years. The temperature of the first part of the mouth was remarkably low. 
The highest temperature was 90.5°, on the 27th; the lowest, 43°, on the 24th 
and 26tb. The greatest daily range, 30°, on the 16th ; lowest, 6.5°, on the 
30th. 

The mean percentage of humidity was 5S.8, about 7 per cent, below the 
September average. It was the lowest September mean recorded at this sta- 
tion. The greatest daily mean was 43 per cent., on the 16th. 

Total rainfall of the month was 3 41 inches. The average of September 
is 3.35 inches. Though the rainfall was up to the normal, still it was not 
sufficient to make up for the great deficiency of August. 

The prevailing wind was south. The highest velocity, 30 miles from the 
north, at 3 p. m. of the 23d. Total number of miles registered, 5,364. Ob- 
servations of the wind's direction were recorded 210 times, as follows: N. 53 
times, N. W. 30 times, W. 3 times, 8. W. 3 times, S. 55 times, S. E. 36 times, 
E. 6 times, N. E. 14 times, and calm 10 times. 

Nuniberof clear days, 13; fair, 9; cloudy, 8; and days on which rain fell, 7. 

A small lunar halo was observed on the 27th. 

Light white fii^sts occurred on the 20th and 24th, in the low grounds and 
valleys of the surrounding country, but doing no damage. 

There were three thunder-storms during the month. 

OOIOBER. 

The past month was a most remarkalile one, and has bad no equal in the 
records of this station. The high temperatures of the first half of the month. 
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followed iD the latter part by continued cold and severe frosts, were extremes 
that are seldom felt in this section of the country in one month. The mild 
weather of the latter part of September and the first fifteen days of October, 
b^an to develop a second growth of fruit and v^etation, which was sud- 
denly terminated by an adverse change in the weather on the 17th of this 
month. It is very probable that this second flow of sap id the fruit trees and 
vines, suddenly followed by freezing weather, may have a deleterious effect 
on the coming crop of the delicate species of fruit. 

In the first half of the month the barometer changed but little, and very 
slowly, keepibg very near the mean. In the latter part the changes were 
very rapid, areas of high and low barometer succeeding each other every few 
days. The roost notable of these was the high area of the 23d, when the 
barometer at this station reached a maximum height of 30.646, the highest 
reading ever recorded at this station in October. The mean of the month 
was 30.06. The October average is 30.003. The lowest reading was 29.548, 
on the 16th. 

This month was the warmest October ever recorded at this station. The 
mean of the'month was 62.1°, being 7° above the same mouth of 1878, and 
8° above the October average. The October average -for thirty-four years, 
as observed at Fort Leavenworth, is given as 64.5°. The highest tempera- 
ture was 84.f)°, on the 8th; the lowest, 26°, on the Slst. There have been 
greater extremes observed in individual cases in previous Octobers, bnt the 
daily means were never as great as during the first fifteen days of this Oc- 
tober. The greatest daily range was 32.5°, on 4he 27th ; the least, 8°, on the 
3d and 12th. The greatest daily mean, 78,2°, on the 9th; least daily mean, 
40°, on the 30th. 

The mean humidity of the month was 64.8 per cent, about 3 per cent 
above the October average. The daily mean of the first half of the month 
was very bigli, and the latter part low. 

Total rainfall of the month was 4.25 inches, being a fraction over double 
the October average. The rain all fell before the 17th. The greatest Oc- 
tober rainfall recorded at this station was 4.87 inches, in 1877; the least, 
0.72 inches, in 1875. 

The prevailing wind of the month was from the south. Total movement, 
5,042 miles. Highest velocity 26 miles per hour, from the south, at 2 p. m., 
on the 9th. Of 217 observations of the wind's direction, it was noted blow- 
ing from the N. 29 times, N. W. 30 times, W. 6 times, S. W. 7 times, S. 93 
times, 8. E. 37 times, E. 6 times, N. E. 3 times, and calm 7 times. 

Number of clear days, 17; fair days, 10; cl,oudy days, 4; and days on which 
rain fell, 9. Polar bands were observed on the 21st and 30th. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The following notes made by Prof. Ilawn of this city, (who has given con- 
siderable of his attention to the solution of meteorological questions,) as 
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published id the Leftvennorth DaUy Times, November, 1868, are quoted as 
being of iotereet at present: 

"I notice b; tbe pren reports that a number of embryo meteorologiBlB, in different 
tfet^oua of theoouDtry, are predicting a, severe winter, and nsing bb a base for their eon- 
-clusioDs, tbe mild weather of the post month (October). While their coDclusiona may 
be applicable to the different sectioDB In which they are located, they cannot by any 
means be used as a guide for the section in which Leavenworth ie located. . I have ob- 
•erved, and it seldom failed jn this sectioQ, that the prevailing wind of the week preced- 
ing and the week following the autumnal equinox will be the prevailing wind nntil 
«iter the winter solstice. The prevailing direction this 7ear was south, and this will give 
OS a warm wind and mild weather, until tbe latter part of December." 

Taking tbe foregoing as a guiiie, the early part of our winter will be mild, 
.as the meteoric conditiona of October of the present year were almost iden- 
tical with those of October of 1868, -which waa followed by a winter that 
for mildness has no equal in this section, before or since. Prof. Hawn fur- 
ther says : 

"The mean temperature of October, 1868, was 57"; eitremea, 86° and 28°. There were 
■22 days without a cloud, and for 20 days the winds were southerly. The first general 
froet occurred on the 30th. Up to this time the market was supplied with meloos, cu- 
.cumbers, green beans, and other tender vegetables and fruits, while the lawns of the city 
were still adorned with dahlias and other delicate flowers. 

"The last frost of the spring occurred on the 6th of May, giving 176 days free from 
frost. This immunity from frost is principally due to our system of winds, and the ab- 
nence of oceanic influencee. 

"There is, however, a great difference in the temperature of the days and the nights in 
-this section, during the autumn months. The great lall of the mercury at night is not 
the result of an inSnz of polar currents, but an atmospheric condition peculiarly favor- 
able to the radiation of heat from the earth's surface. On such nights we have clondlesi 
skies, a dry atmosphere, and, mostly, not wind enough to produce the least refraction in 
the ascending heat. 

"The beginning of autumn is generally also the commencement of our dry season 
-for then the great source of our raius in the Bocky Mountains has measurably I)ecome 
-exhausted, or is again locked up in tbe embrace of an Arctic temperature. 

"Then the continental winds become dry, and in passing over the eitennive plains ttiat 
yet retun much of their accumulated summer temperature, these, with a cloudless sun, 
impart to the atmosphere a genial influence that often prevails to the close of autumn, 
«nd is Bometimea protracted through a portion of the winter." 

From Prof. Hawn's published notes, I also learu that in the first part of 
October, 1868, a severe and extensive snow-storm swept over the Northern 
and Eastern States, and in its general characteristics waa almost identical 
with the one that passed over the same sections the latter part of Octo- 
ber of this year. Following the snow-storm of 1868, was a very cold wave 
that penetrated far into the Southern States. On October 10th, a heavy 
froat occurred at Nashville,. Ten n., while at Leavenworth, Kas., three degrees 
fiirther north, the mean temperature of tbe same night was up to summer 
beat, and it did not freeze here until 28 days after. 

November, of 1868, was exceedingly mild, and was characterized by its 
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ols&r sky aod smoky atmosphere. Mean temperature, 46°. Highest temper- 
ature was 93°, OQ the 7th ; the loweat. 4°, an the 30th. 

The mean temperature of December, 1868, waa 36.3°, which is over 6" 
above the mean of thirty-four years. The highest temperature, 64°, aod the 
lowest, 19°. January and February were aiao mild. Of February, Prof. 
Hawn's published notes has the following: 

"The wettlher of Febrmry (1867) was but b repetition of the preceding winter 
montbn, clear and pleaaant, and there wae not a da? but ihftt out-door work could have 
been cooducled trlih comfort. While our winter whs mild and pleasant, in (he Northern 
and Eanterii portion of ihia country, and in Europe, the winter was unusually severe- 
The scope of coontrj eiempt from the rigor of tbia winter, extended alraig the Bocky 
MounlHinB, from New Mexico to Helena, Montana, east on a general line, including Jef- 
ferson City, Mo., and south to Arkansas. 

"There seem to be periods when distinct- meteorological conditions prevail over thi» 
section, unaffected by outside influencea — for in the period just under review, all the im- 
porlant changes occurring here were reflected over the dialrlct with great fidelity, dif- 
fering in degree only, and progressing from the west." 

NOVEMBER. 

The mouth waa remarkable for the excessive rainfall, high temperatures, 
and frequent thunder-storms. On the 8th and 11th each, over two and a half 
inches of rain fell. 

The mean barometer of the month was 30.038, which was near the nor- 
mal. The highest was 30.710, on the 20th ; the lowest, 29.488, <;n the 8th. 

The mean temperature of the month was 44. 6° — just 5° above the Novem- 
ber average. The highest temperature was 73.5°, on the 7th ; lowest, 16°, 
on the 20th. The greatest daily range was 28°, on the 27th; least daily 
range, 10°, on the 18th and 28th. 

The mean humidity of the month was 69.4 per cent., about 5 per cent, 
above the November average. The greatest daily mean was 90.7 per cent, 
OD the 3d. 

The total rainfall during the month was 7.85 inches. Of this amount 5.14 
inches fell in two storms, on the 8th and 11th. The November average is 
1.70. It was the greatest rainfall ever observed here. 

The prevailing wind of the month was south; highest velocity, 32 mileB, 
from the south on the 8th, and from the north on the 19th. Total number 
of miles registered, 5,779. The direction of the wind was recorded 210 times, 
as follows: N. 38 times, N. W. 49 times, W. 13 times, S. W. 4 times, S. 6S 
times, S. E. 23 times, E. 7 times, N. E. 7 times, and calm 3 times. 

Number of clear days, 9; fair days, 12; cloudy days, 9 ; and Aajs on which - 
rain fell, 11. 

The first snow of the season fell on the 28th. 

There were five thunder-storms during the month. 

AUTUMN. 

The temperature during the first part of the season was about normal, the 
middle part very high, and latter part normal. 
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The amouDt of rwnfall was greatly in excess of the avenge. The autumo 
average for this section is 7.14 inches. The preeeDt BcasoD ne had 15.15 
inches. The mean autumn temperature for thirty years, as observed at Fort 
Leavenworth, is given as^53,7°. The mean here of the autumn just closed 
was 57.5°. 

The average rainfall in autumn observed at Fort Leavenworth during the 
same period was 7.57 inchee. The rainfall during the past three luouths was 
just double this average. 

The folloniog table gives the average autumn temperatures &nd rainfall 
in degrees and inchee at this station during the past seven years: 
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It is readily seen that the mean temperature and rainfall in the past 
aatumn was largely in excess of any of the years embraced in the above 
table, except the present year; and as previously stated, th.6 rain&U was just 
double the average for thirty years at Fort Leavenworth, Kas., three miles 
above the station. Samuel W. Rhode, 

Sergeant Signal Corpt, U- S. A 

DISCUSSION ON THE REPOET. 

J. W. RoBsoif: When I first entered Kansas I was advised not to settle 
farther west than the west line of Davis county, but I did not suit myself 
until I reached Dickinson county. I found evidences of moisture all around 
me. In 1S75 we had heavy rains; in 1876, all we needed; in 1877, heavy 
rains; in 1878, sufficient to grow a crop. The main cause of drouth in west- 
em Kansas arises from the vast uncultivated area. Those extensive plains, 
covered with a hard, grass-covered surface, turn all the rainfalls into the low 
lands and streams, and through those channels the moisture passes oS. Bains 
fail to saturate the ground having such a water-proof surface. Place those 
lands under deep tillage, and they will bold the rains which fall and supply 
all that is needed for the production of crops. 

E. A. Coleman : Water-courses attract the currents of moisture in the at- 
mosphere, and where such courses do not exist rains do not often fall. 

N. P. Dehino : My observation will, sustain the position of Mr. Robson. 

Adjourned. 
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TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 

Preeident Qale in the chair. 

METEOROLOGY. 

Discussion on Prof. Hawn'e report resumed. 

J. W. Bobsom: October was very warm, yet I cannot discover any injury 
has resulted. I am confideot of a heavy crop of fruit in 1880. 

Abneb Allen: I cannot see that the fruit buds have suffered any injury 
up to this date. 

A. N. Godfrey, Madison, Greenwood county: Pear trees blossomed full 
the past autumn, and were in bloom when first frost occurred. It does seem 
to nte that trees in such a condition must be injured. Peaches are not injured. 
Prospects are for a fine crop of fruit in 1880. 

F. Wellhouse: Can see no injury among the apple, peach or blossom 
buds of any kind. Peaches are some swollen, and an extreme, say 15° below 
zero, may destroy them. Small fruits are promising at this time. 

BEPORT OF COMMITTEE OS BOTANY AND VEGETABLE PHYSIODDGT. 



The chief office of the stem appears to be to elevate the leaves, the flowers 
and the fruit into the most favorable position for receiving the influence of 
light, heat and air, on which their full development depend. Accordingly, 
we usually find it moat developed, in those kinds of plants in which one por- 
tion of the surface is set apart for the absorption of fluid, and another for its 
exposure to these influences. In the tiny plant called red snow, i^Protooaoeua 
Nivalis,) and in others of a simitar grade of organization, we find the whole 
surface adapted to absorb, and the whole surface equally exposed to the air; 
there is, therefore, no necessity for a stem. But as soon as the plant sends 
roots into the earth it elevates the other portion above by means of a stem, 
and in this stem there is a set of channels or passages which serve to convey 
the absorbed fluid from below upwards. Among the fungi, destined to-live 
but for a short time, and then speedily to decay, there is no necessity for 
providing tbe short stem with the toughness required in the trunk of the 
lofty forest tree, which braves the storms of centuries. And accordingly we 
find that whilst in the former the tissue is soft and cellular, resembling that 
of the rest of the structure, in the latter it is firm, consisting almost entirely 
of woody fiber, and that this is consolidated by the deposition of hard matter 
within its tubes. 

Between these two extremes of softness and toughness, there are a great 
many intermediate conditions. In flowering plants which only live for one 
year, and are hence known as annua/e, the stem is usually ^&ac«ou^ — that is, 
it consists almost entirely of aoft-cellular tissue, but contains, however, some 
bundles of woody fiber and vessels, which may be traced to the stalks of ti» 
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leaves. Theae are commoDly kiiowD as the slringt of rotables whose 
etalka, leaves, or roots are eaten, auch as asparagus, spioach, turoips or rad* 
ishes; and that degree of Blrmgineat which makes such pIaDt« unfit for the 
table, whoD their growth is too far advanced, results from the increased for- 
mation and toughness of the woody fiber, towards the end of the season. In 
those plants, however, the duration of whose life is greater, the stem gradu- 
ally becomes consolidated by the formation, in each year, of a new set of 
these bundles; so that in time, the sofl-cellular part bears but a small pro- 
portion to the whole. Herbaceous and woody stems are at first formed on 
the same plan ; the structure of a first-year's branch of an oak being essen- 
tially the same with that of the stem of an annual pea. The foundation is laid 
by an extension of the cellular tissue from which it spriugs at first, this 
being the kind of structure which most rapidly increases ; and the consolida- 
tion of this is then gradually efiected, by the deposition of woody fibers in it 
Bubetauce. 

But the stems of fioweriug plants are not all formed upon the same plan ; 
in fact, there are two different modes in which the woody bundles are ar- 
ranged in the stem ; and' to one of these they may be all referred. If the 
stem of the asparagus be cut across, it will be seen that they are distributed 
at intervals through its whole substance. On the other hand, in the stem of 
a pea they would be seen regularly arranged in a circle, a little beneath the 
exterior. The former, if it continued to grow, would have its new bundles 
deposited in the interwr of the stem ; while the latter, if it survived a second 
summer, would have a new circle of woody buodlee deposited on the exterior 
of the first. The former grows internally, from without inwardly, and is 
called an endoqen; the latter grows externally, from within outwardly, 
and is called an exooem.. To the firet division belong the palms, bam- 
boos, canes, ani^ many other hard-stemmed and lofty tribes, which inhabit 
tropical climates. Their stems are cylindrical, being of the same thickness 
from the top to the bottom. Their mode of growth is this : a hollow stem 
shoots up to a certain height, and there stops ; layer after layer of woody fiber 
grows in the interior of this hollow stem, till at length a period arrives when 
the outer coats are so hardened and distended as to vield no longer ; the 
Stem has then attained its full growth in horisontal dimensions, and ofiers a 
broad, flat, circular surface to view, which has scarcely risen in height above 
the level of the ground. Id this stage it resembles the stump of the trunk 
of a tree which has been cut down. The following spring, there being no 
room for a new layer of wood to extend itself horizontally, it shoots up from 
the center of the stem vertically; fresh layers every year perforate this cen- 
tral shoot, till it becomes hard, compact, and of the same horizontal dimen- 
sions as the base; the second period of growth is complete. 

The leaves and fruit of this division of plants grow from the center of the 
last shoot, and form a magnificent crown of gigantic leaves; cut this oS be- 
low the leaf stalks, and the tree perishes. 
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Endogenous plants have no real bark on their sterna; the external coats of 
wood are so much hardened as to render such a preservation unnecessary. 
Booie of our most useful and ornamental plants belong to this division — 
corn, sugar cane, all the cereals, all the graases, and all (he lilies and bulbous- 
rooted plants. 

To the exogens belong all the useful and fruit-bearing trees and shrubs of 
temperate climes; to them the remainder of this report will be devoted. If 
we cut across a young twig of any commoQ tree or shrub, such as the ash, 
maple or elm, we shall observe that it consists of three distinct parts, or- 
dinarily known as pith, wood, and b'lrk. The pith is a soft, spongy substance, 
occupying the center; if a thin slice of it be cut, either across or vertically, 
and magnified, it is seen to consist of cellular tissue, the cells of which are 
mostly of a very regular form. This soft, pulpy body does not grow or in- 
crease in size with the tree, but retains the same dimensions it had originally 
in the young stem. When young it contains a good deal of fluid, and has a 
greenish hue; when the stem is older, it becomes white and dry, and in very 
old trees it is often found to have shriveled up and almost entirely disap- 
peared. The first layer surrounding the central pith grows freely during the 
first season, but the following year it is inclosed by a new layer; being by the 
pressure of this layer prevented from extending laterally, it makes its way 
where there is no pressure, that is to say, vertically. When, during the third 
season, a third layer surrounds and compresses the second, this, in its turn, 
escapes from the bondage by rising vertically. This process goes on year 
after year, so that the stem grows in height at the same time that it increases 
in thickness. This mode of growing renders the form of the stem conical, 
the number of layers diminishing as the stem rises. During this annual 
growth the prolongations of the pith still exist, but they become narrower in 
each ring and at last appear merely as lines diverging from the center. 
These are termed medullary rays, and their office is to maintain a constant 
connection between the pith and interior of the stem and the bark or exterior. 
The thin plates which they form, crossing as they do the direction of the 
fibers of the wood, are known to cabinet-makers as the silver grain. 

These layers of wood attain a state of maturity when they become so hard, 
by continued pressure, as to be no longer susceptible of yielding to it The 
number of rings denote the number of years the stem has existed. But there 
is reason to believe that in tropical climes, where many species of trees have 
two and even three successions of leaves in a year, a corresponding number 
of layers wiii be formed. 

The wood is inclosed by the bark, which is, like it, formed in regular 
layers, only the growth is precisely the inverse of that of the wood ; that is 
to say, it is endogenoui, its layers growing internally. The new soft coat of 
bark, therefore, lies immediately in contact with the new soft layer of wood. 
Near the close of the spring the bark becomes loosened from the wood, with 
which it was previously in close contact, and a glutinous fluid, termed the 
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earabium, is fouDd between them. Tbia may be observed by stripping tbe 
bark from almost any twig at that aeasoD of the year. The outer coats of 
bark frequently do not grow so rapidly as the woody layers beneath, and the 
stem becomes Airfe-bound. We have a familiar esample iu the Morello 
cherry. In the case of the birch, the epidermis aloue fails to grgw, and it is 
thrown off in ribaDds. In the plane tree, {Plaianua occidentalis,) the whole 
cortical envelope is hurt and falls away. It is this which produces the rug- 
gedness in the stem of tbe apple tree. In the grape-vioe the whole bark is 
thrown off anDually. This is also seea ia the oak, (Quercus 9uber,) in which 
the cellular layer is bo largely developed that it is used estensively in the 
arts by tbe name of cork. It is in the vessels and woody tubes of tbe al- 
Intmtim (or white wood) that the fiuid absorbed* by the roots, is transmitted 
to the opposite extremity of the stem; and these vessels communicate with 
those of the leaves, which receive It from them. In the liber (or inner layer 
of the bark) the woody tissues have a somewhat different form, and it has 
been supposed by some, because they differ, that they are .destined to a dif- 
ferent function from that performed by the woody fibers of the alburnum. 
The function attributed to them is that of cnnveying back from the leaves 
the juices of the plants which have been there elaborated out of tbe sap 
brought up by tbe vessels of the alinimum. This has been called by many 
theoretical writers " the descent of the sap." There i», however, good reason 
to doubt as to whether there is any such definite descent of the sap as is 
taken for granted by the above theory. Our settled conviction is, after fifty 
years' observation and close attention, that tbe sap does not descend at all, 
but is elaborated and retained during its upward flow. But we are antici- 
pating a future report on the "Circulation of the Sap." 

As the bark is sufficiently distensible to admit of the increased diameter 
of tbe interior of the st«m, there is no necessary limit to the age of exogens, 
and there are many unquestionable examples of such trees having obtained 
an enormous longevity. At Ellerstic, in Scotland, the birth-place of the im- 
mortal Wallace, exists an oak, which is celebrated as having been a remark- 
able object in his time; and which can scarcely, therefore, be less than 700 
years old. Near Staines, England, there is a yew tree older than Magna 
Charta, and the seven yew trees at Fountains Abbey, in Yorkshire, are prob- 
ably more than 1200 years old. Fruit-bearing trees seldom attain a great 
age. Downing refers to two apple trees in 1848, which were then 140 
years old. We recollect seeing in 1830 tbe original Hawthornden apple 
tree, at that time over two hundred years old. There are pear trees on rec- 
ord in Europe of great size and age. M. Bosc mentions several which are 
known to be over 400 years old. There is a very extraordinary tree in Home 
Lacy, Herefordshire, England — a perry pear — from which were made more 
than once, 15 hogsheads of perry in a single year. In 1805 it covered more 
than half an acre of land, the branches beading down and taking root, pro- 
ducing others. Loudon, in hta work on trees, says it is still in fine health. 
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Another specimen, perhaps the oldest io this country, is the Stuyvesant pear 
tree, originally planted by the old Governor of the Dutch colony of New 
York, more that 200 years ago, and is still standing in fine vigor, on what 
was once bis farm. 

The ahitjide attained by some species of trees is wonderful. Half a cen- 
tury ago, single specimens of white pine (Pinus gtrobus) were frequently met 
with, having a diameter of six feet and an altitude of 250 feet. The sugar 
-pine (Piniii La.mberiianas') on the northwest coast of the United States, 
grows to the height of 250 feet; and the Douglas spruce, {Abies Dougladi^ 
whose size is gigantic, is not unfrequently met with 300 feet in height of 
stem. The mammoth redwood tree of California, {Seqiioia gigantea,) has 
widely attracted public interest on account of the enormous dimensions of its 
stem; it has reached th'e altitude of 400 feet. And the diameter of the famous 
"original big tree" was 23 ft. li in., inside of the bark, which was two feet 
thick. The blue gum of Australia, (_Eitcalyptug globoaa,} produces a moo- 
Bt«r stem. Walter Hill, an English botanist, found the blue gum in the in- 
terior of Australia, measuriug at three feet from the ground 160 feet in cir- 
cumference, and 80 feet in girth at 56 feet from the ground. 

But there is a limit (from their peculiar structure) to the age of endogens, 
for the continual addition of new woody bundles to the interior so much com- 
presses those which were previously contained in the stem, that they are no 
longer pervious to fluid, and the tree dies. Nature, it is true, sometimes pro- 
vides a remedy for this in the splitting of the bard envelope, which allows 
the interior to dilate ; and this is being 'successfully imitated by art — vigor 
being restored to the palm when languishing, by splitting down the exl«rior 
of its stem with a hatchet. 

The products of the stem have always been a very large factor in the com- 
mercial transactions of nations. Thus we find in the earliest records, the 
value that was placed upon shittim, sandal and cedar woods, and fabulous 
prices were paid for gums, frankincense and myrrh, showing that the addition 
of frt^rant odors was regarded as rendering the sacrifices offered tfl the Deity 
more acceptable. In more modern times, the trade in perfumed bark and 
wood has been simply immense. In some trees the aromatic principle is 
strongest in the barks, as cassia and cinnamon, the sassafras of Tasmania, 
in the atherosperma, moschata, croton cascarilla, and the Eleutkeria of the 
Bahamas. The Oeotea aromatica, from New Caledonia, possesses a strong sas- 
safras flavor. There is also a very fragrant bark yielded by the Alyxia aro- 
maUea, of Java. From Tasmania we have the muekwood, {^Eurybia argo- 
phylla,) the native boxwood, (Burtaria gpinoea,) and the scen^wood of the 
same island has an odor similar to that of the Tonquin bean. From Tahiti 
comes the Ixora odorala, with its bigbly-fragrant wood. In Australian woods 
the scented myall (^Aeada homahphyUa) has an intense and delightful per- 
fume of violets, and the Eucalypti furnish not only most fragrant woods, but 
also timber of fine and elegant colors. In fact, when it comes to beautiiiil 
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woods, irrespective of perfume, the whole world ia m&de tributary, and many 
yet remain unnoticed because they have not yet become fashiooable. In this 
respect the forests of the United States will be found a mine of wealth, to be 
worked in the future. We have all the useful, and yet we do not lack for 
beautiful woods, for ornamental work; the cabinet cherry, curled and birds- 
eye maple, honey locust, and zebra wood, do not make up the list, for we 
have the black walnut, the prince of cabinet woods, which has long ago 
taken the palm from mahogany. Our list of building woods is not a targe 
one. Headed by the white pine, whose billions* of feet of lumber freights tens 
of thousands of long railway trains, and covers thousands of acres of river 
and lake surface, it embraces the building and the cabinet lumbers, the im- 
plement and the machine maker's strong timbers, the wheelwright's mate- 
rial, the cooper's stufis, and the material for the innumerable small-wood 
manufactures, down to the fine boxwood block upon which the skilled wood 
graver cuts his lines. 

The stem has few diseases, and these few are produced by different causes, 
such as wet, undrained soil; sudden and violent changes of temperature 
during early fall; severe pruning of a barbarous character; and injuries re- 
ceived from the whiffle-tree, and inroads of cattle. The pear blight is one 
of the most formidable diseases with which the pear culturist in Kansas has 
to contend. With a very few exceptions every variety of this luscious fruit 
is liable to its attacks. Whether it is caused by the sun, the atmosphere, 
insects, or fungi, remains in doubt, some cases in various localities favoring 
one opinion, some another. The venerable Dr. Howsley we think gave the 
correct opinion in his valuable paper read at the Emporia meeting of this 
Society. This paper will be found at page 80, Vol. VI, of the Transactions 
of this Society. Every member should read this paper, and re-read it, and 
ponder it well. It will amply repay the labor. This disease appears in the 
trees at different seasons of the year. In February, 1877, it was distinctly 
seen that all our finest varieties were killed with the blight. It attacks the 
trees also at different periods during the growing season, and is generally 
seen iii the young, growing parts first. We find that those varieties which 
mature their wood growth in September, and cast their foliage early in 
October, are untouched by this disastrous disease, gun-scald in the stem 
never occurs in fruit-bearing trees where the trunks are well shaded by the 
branches above. It is always seen in orchards where the trees are trimmed 
to tall bare stems. Where it appears, the only remedy (and a very simple 
one) is to pare off the dead bark, apply a plaster made of equal portions of 
cow-dung and clay, and coyer with a coarse cloth. All our stone fruits are 
more or less liable to the malady called gum. It is probable that the pres- 
ence of this disease here in the West is owing to the rapid and violent changes 
which take place in the winter and spring months, deranging the flow of the 
sap, and causing it to accumulate in masses ; it is also owing in some measure 
to the bark of the stem not yielding naturally to the growth of the wood. 
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The cherrj tree haa a very powerful bark, UDyielding in its nature. We 
have often seen about a foot or more of the stem of the tree several iocbes 
smaller than the parts above and below it. These are cases of obstinacy in 
the bark to expand, and can easily be remedied by cutting longitudinal in- 
cisions on the contracted part of the stem. But the great cause of this disease 
is the vandal practice of severe prnniDg, by too many of our orcbardists, who, 
with pruning knife and saw, denude their trees of those very parts which are 
all required for the successful issue of those wonderful processes which Nature 
is carrying on all around us in the garden, orchard and grove. 

The stem of the tree has many insect enemies which have seriously injured 
and destroyed thousands of trees in our State. We refer our brother horti- 
culturists to the able and exhaustive report of G. C. Brackett, in Vol. VIII, 
page 202, of the Transactions, for information concerning these insect pests. 

But if insect enemies have injured "their thousands," there are three 
animals belonging to the natural order Rodentia, which have destroyed their 
"tens of thousands." We refer to the American hare, (_Lepu» Americanus,') 
the rabbit, (L. Naniia^ and the common meadow mouse, {Mvt eueopus.') 
Their destructive habits are so notorious that they constitute a theme for 
discussion at nearly every meeting of this Society. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

SELECTION OF THE FITTEaT. 

We believe it is a well-settled axiom, that "the fittest survives," but this 
is in the mighty stru^le for existence that has gone on continually amovg 
all living things, both animate and inanimate, from the beginning up to the 
present time. Man has aided Nature and himself to some extent in this 
struggle, by selectiug animals, trees, fruits, vegetables and cereals, and in 
cultivating and distributing them in all parts of the civilized world. Among 
the very most rude types of mankind only is this struggle of Nature left en- 
tirely to itself, unaided in some way. 

Many sorts of trees grown from seed varygreatly, probably as much as well- 
established breeds of animals do — possibly more; probably no two are pre- 
cisely alike. Take, for example, the Cottonwood : a quarter of a century ago 
it was the leading rapid grower among the soft-wooded trees in the prairie re- 
gions of Illinois, and we think it has at one time or another risen to this posi- 
tion in each of the prairie States of the great Northwest, it certainly holds 
this' place now on the plains of western Kansas, from whence we write. Un- 
fortunately, science seems only to know two sorts of this tree, their difference 
being known by the bark of the young shoots, and the indentations in the edge 
of the leaf. Wood-choppers know two sorts, namely, the white and yellow; 
and tree vendors talk fluently to their customers about these two sorts, and 
especially about the great merits of the yellow sort, which they have to sell. 
The very important fact that these sorts are only known by chopping into 
their wood and noting its color and quality, seems to be overlooked, fi)r they 
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«aDnot be distiDguished by Koy outward sigDS in the young tree. The moat 
«aaual observer knows two sorts of this tree — the large-leaf variety, spread- 
ing almost from the foot of the Ailegbanies to the Missouri river, and the 
«mall-leaf variety, from the Missouri to the Rocky Mouotaius. The white 
And yeilow sorts both exteud into and form a |iart of both the large and 
small-leaf aorta. Practical tree growers have still other distinctions, such 
as upright, spreading, and drooping; my own grounds afibrdiug one that 
may prove to be worthy of propagation as au ornamental weeper. He who 
would cultivate this noble tree, and at once arrive at the best and most uni- 
form results, should first determine by actual experiment with the as, that 
be is getting the right quality of wood; he should also be satisfied that his 
tree is an upright and rapid grower; and that it is also a male tree, so 
that the nuisance of seed floating in the air from his forest may be avoided. 
And when the best selection in all these particulars is once made, propagate 
it by cuttings, which siraply continues the original; in no other way can 
the best and most uniform results in rapid growth and quality of wood be 
reached. 

Of our hardest and best wooded trees, the Osage orange Is one of the most 
promising on the plains, but it, too, varies greatly when grown from seed, 
«ome trees making a growth of sis inches in diameter, while others, equally 
well situated, make but two, or at beat but three inches. Upon closely ob- 
serving two such trees, it will be found that they differ somewhat in their 
general make-up, from the very first year of their growth — the slow grower 
has small leaves, and the ends of its branches are more tapering; while 
the rapid grower has leaves twice as large, and ita shoots and branches 
maintait) their thickness better toward their end, or terminal buds. There- 
fore, we apprehend that the best results in growing timber from this trea 
will be obtained by selecting the best specimens of the large-leaf sort from 
the seed-bed j or, if from the hedge-row, carefully dig the tree selected in the 
fall — make its roots into cuttings — pack in sand in the cellar until spring, 
then plant carefully in good, well-prepared soil, where they are to grow into 
timber, and cultivate well for two or three years. Do not plant among corn, 
OS this tree will not endure shade. 

And so may this plan of selecting the fittest or best specimens of its kind 
extend to almost, if not every variety of tree grown from seed. In some 
sorts the continuation of such selection can best be made by layering; others 
of necessity must be made by grafting; while others readily extend them- 
selves by sprouting from their roota. 

The belief that the same principles of selection that have been applied to 
our fruit aud ornamental trees may be safely and profitably applied to our 
timber trees, has prompted these hasty suggeationa. If thought, from which 
action comes, ahould be the result, I shall be much pleased. 

It was announced that the Indiana State Horticultural Society was hold- 
6 
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iDg \\x annual meeting on same days with the Kansas Society, and on motioD 
the following dispatch was ordered forwarded : 

TELEGEAM. 

HoLTOH, Kab., Dec. 16, 1879. 

To the Indiana State Sorlictdtural Society, DuMin, Ltd.: The KanssB Slate Horticulta- 
ral Sodety, now in session in this city, send joo kind words of greeting. Our 8e«don» 
promise most successful resuils. That jdut seMione luaj meet yoor most sanguine ''ex- 
pectations, is the sincere hope of jour co-laborers, ia the good work, on ^e AmerKon 
dtterU E. Gale, Praident. 

G. C. Bracsxti, Secretary. 

DISCUaSION ON REPORT. 

Martin Allen, Hays City: We have had some difficulty in my county 
in determining what varieties of trees to plant, but with experience we are 
becoming successful, and in reasonable time will be able to show as good tim- 
ber as the eastern parts of this State. We have a greater altitude, differ- 
ent climatic conditions and soil to contend with; some varieties which make- 
an upright, vigorous growth iu the eastern counties, become dwarf and stunted 
with ua. 

E. A. Coleman, Lawrence: Many of the new-comers to this State have- 
but a faint idea of forest-tree growth in Kansas. The experience of the old 
settlers must be given to them as a guide, and here is an opening for a good 
work by this Society. Forest trees ns well as fruit, must be grown on our 
western borders, and I wish to ui^e all who own an acre of land, to plant 
trees, and our friends on the plains to keep planting. If one variety cod- 
tinuee to fail, try others. Trees you must have, and my word for it, trees 
you will have, if you persevere. 

J. W. Robson: I was called a fool and a lunatic, and laughed at, in sd 
early day, for advocating tree-planting in Dickinson county, but I have 
succeeded, and now the laugh is turned. "He that laughs last, laughs 
the best." My advice is not to plant trees, but cuttings and seeds. Plow 
and mark as tor corn, and iu the checks plant the cuttings or seeds a» 
you have them — most seeds can be planted in spring time. Elms must be 
planted as soon as ripened in May, same of silver-leafed or soft maple. A 
vast amount of hard work required in planting trees can be saved by plant* 
ing the seeds or cuttings. 

Secbetaby: I am in possession of a paper from Prof. Hawn, which per- 
haps will be proper to discuss in this order. The paper is as follows; 

TwD eminent savants in Europe recently made extensive tests on the in- 
fluence of electricity on the functions of plants. One of them was very de- 
cided that it bad a healthful influence, while the other held that it depended 
on contingencies, such as the nature of the soil, its moisture, etc. Sev- 
eral years ago, on taking up flowering-plants for winter display, I fell 
short of pots, and substituted cast-off fruit-cans. During the winter, I found 
a material difference in the plants, in favor of those in the tin cans. A friend 
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on a visit traDsferred a migDooette from the border to a flat oyeter-cao, with 
but tittle care, inteading to re-pot it on her returo home. WbeD leaving us 
the weather was too iDclemeDt to take the plant, and it became incorporated 
with OUT lot. This plant was peculiarly conspicuous for its luxuriant profu- 
sion of flowers during the whole winter. Since then I have used tin caps and 
clay pots in about equal numbers, and in most cases those plants in the cans 
were the most healthy. I have spent much thought on this subject to accoun t 
for the difierence, without solving the problem; nor am I ready to adopt as 
conclusive that the metal of the tin cans conducts electricity to the plants, 
or that it has beneficial efl'ects. 

Db. Stayhan: Have grown plants in tin cans and earthen pota the past 
twenty years, with no apparent difference. The only possible result must be 
in the conducting power as a medium. The color of plants and flowers is 
dependent upon the coudition of vigor and health. Variegated plants, as is 
accepted, are diseased ones. 

J. W. Robson: The objection to earthen pota is the facility they give for 
too rapid evaporation through their sides. I prefer common pots plunged in 
a base of sawdust. This method retards the evaporation of moisture through 
their sides. A certain amount of electricity is essential to plant life. Its ef- 
fects upon the growth is quite marked ia the development. Charcoal, which 
is carbon, added to the soil, conduces to a dark-colored blossom. 

Fbesident: This subject is one having the greatest scope in its application 
and bearing upon vegetable growth in this State. Electricity performs a 
most important agency and becomes an important idea, but our climate is a 
peculiar one. It becomes dry as we rise in altitude, going westward. The 
nights grow colder and the evaporation of moisture increases, therefore the 
development of plants must necesaarily grow leas and less as we reach higher 
altitudes. This is an important matter for the consideration of those oc- 
cupying our western lands. What would make a large tree in the Missouri 
valley will make only a scrub at Ellsworth, and so with varieties growing 
in Illinois. The vapor of our atmosphere does not extend upward to exceed 
160 feet, and where the air is rare this vapor must rise beyond the reach 
of plant life. Prof. Tyndall said: Remove the vapor from the air of Eng- 
land only for a single night, and all plants would die. Charcoal is of itself 
insoluble, and hence cannot in form enter into plant life, but it is a powerful 
absorbent of gases. It must be united with the oxygen and nitrogen of the 
atmosphere before it can become plant food. 

P. Wellhouse: It is impossible to over-estimate the Importance of forest- 
tree culture to this prairie State, and the question of varieties is one of the 
greatest importance to be considered by this Society. Let us see what is 
Nature's preparation for the growth of forests. First, she grows a patch of 
baiel, then hickory, and then the oaks, elms, and such trees of a large size. 
Now man cannot undertake such a process of preparation, but as friend 
Robson says, "Sow thickly, and Nature's conditions are secured." 
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President: Trees draw the elements of life from the atmosphere largely, 
and as are the conditions of the atmoephere so is the character of wood de- 
velopment. We see these results demonstrated as we travel towards the 
Rocky Mountains. Nature provides for ezistiDg conditions. Take the ole- 
ander.on the Oulf of Mexico, and you find it in its most vigorous condition. 
The provision is made in its leaf structure, (its breathing organs,) to endure 
the atmospheric cooditioos prevailing in that latitude. 

Rev. Mb. Miluken, Holton : We must recognize Nature's laws, and largely 
conform thereto. Plants depend on the atmosphere and soil, and sometimes 
the deficiency in soil is supplied by elements from the atmosphere. 

J. W. Robsom: Box elder makes an impenetrable hedge, and is next to 
the bard maple for a sugar orchard. 

E. A. Coleham: The hard maple is found indigenous on the Big and Lit- 
tle Sugar creeks, in Linn county, in thriving condition; also growing finely 
in Douglas county. 

Martin Allen, Hays City: Box elder succeeds with me; white willow is 
a failure. I have from 30,000 to 40,000 forest trees growing near Hays 
City, which are quite satisfactory. 

Further discussion was suspended, to give place to the following paper : 

WONDEES OP PLANT LIPE. 

BY UI8B SELINA K. BOBT, BOLTON, KANSAS. 

One of our country's moat noted men says: " Beauty 'fras the angel of de- 
liverance that led me out of darkness into light. My childhood was singu- 
larly desBitute of moral infiuences, and my nature a seething caldron of 
ungoverued and ungovernahle passions and propensities, but I loved nature; 
the beauty of twilight, the purity and freshnesa of early morning, would 
soften my most wayward mood, and suhdue me even to tears." 

It is Qot in the terrible tones, nor awful grandeur of a Niagara, the fury 
of the tempest, nor the magnificence of a varied landscape alone, tbat God 
speaks through bis works; hut while in these we may read the glory, majesty, 
and sublimity of the Creator, to the real student the still small voice speaks 
from every page of the great book of nature, and every object reflects some- 
thing of his wisdom, love, and infinite power. The geologist finds- it in 
the rough and jagged rock at bis feet; the astronomer, in the silvery moon 
and twinkling stars that deck the sky above bim ; the chemist, in the mys- 
terious combinings of the elements that compose all matter; the philosopher, 
in the laws that govern it; the naturalist, in the habits and life of the insect 
world; and the botanist, in the no leas marvelous features and mysterious 
workings of plant life. 

But a glance into the varied vegetable world opens to our view wonders and 
beauties tbat astonish us. We are amazed, that haviug eyes we have seen 
not, and having ears have beard not the lessons that are being constantly 
spoken to us. We are taught tbat something of the nature of every author 
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IB diaplayed iD his works; thatthegrace and dignity from the sculptor's chiael 
are but a type of the ideal enshrined in bis heart; that the exquisite colorings 
and skillful touches of the artist's pencil convey to us but faintly the won- 
derful conceptions that thrill and fill his very soul ; that the burning words 
and soothing lays of the writer are but the outbursts from the fiery deptba 
of passion, or the faint manifeatatioDS of the calm and peace that reign 
within. 80 with the works of nature: in them are displayed the attributes 
of Him who made them. When we have learned to read aright, we shall 
find Grod's word an unbound book, in which He reveals bis love for us, 
through even the tiniest flower that rears its head at our feet. " Consider the 
lilies of the field" — all the glory of human efftrts fail in comparison with 
the purity and eimplicity of God's humblest works; but not to the lilies alone 
does He confine his- wonderous workings. What other skill could have 
wrought so curiously and ingeniously the great variety of leaf, stem, and 
flower? What artist could have penciled and blended so harmoniously such 
delicate and various tints? What save the infiuite power could have adapted 
all BO admirably both to our use and enjoyment? 

Here in Kansas we have not been forgotten : all over the rolling prairies, . 
by the brook-aide, in the sunshine and the shade, we find these tokens of 
God's love. The violet peeri^ig up from Ita hiding-place in the rough 
grasses, the many-colored wind-flowers, the beautiful wild indigo plant, the 
delicate sensitive-brier, the not uncouth milk-weed of so many varieties, the 
little wood sorrel, the plain but curious dandelion, the comical Jack-in-the- 
pulpit, the showy sages, the snowy boneset, the golden-rod, and numerous 
others of many varieties, all proclaiming in their own wild, sweet way, from 
early spring to late autumn, the praises of Him who formed them. Then, 
too, as if to cover with a mantle of charity the few lilemiBbes, she has made 
for us, Nature has twined over the deformed trees and broken stumps, over 
the scraggy bushes and decayed logs, some of her loveliest vines and creepers, 
and to gladden the damp, shady nooks, has peopled them with her wonder- 
ful fern family. Yet in our admiration of them, so many of us fail to rightly 
understand or appreciate them fully! We accept them as objects that please 
the eye and gladden the heart, without any thought of their habits or struc- 
ture, while but a iittle study would open to our view miniature worlds of 
marvelous wonders, and laboratories of incomprehensible workings. 

With a knowledge of the .structure, growth and habits of the vegetable 
kingdom, we are enabled to find in the marvelous mechanism of the coarsest 
vegetables that fill our gardens, a greater mystery than that of satisfying a 
healthy appetite; from the flowers that ornament our yards, we may obtain 
greater pleasures than those a variety of colors and odors aflbrd the senses; 
the trees that shade our windows, receiving so gladly upon their swaying 
branches the burning rays of the sun, teach us other lessons aside from those 
of kindly protection, and that by a willing obedience to a higher power we 
grow stronger; in the homely nettle and thistle that resent so jealously the 
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insult to their common claim upon our notice; in tbe mossy carpet at oar 
feci. In every form of vegetalile life from the lowest to the highest, there is 
displayed the wonderful workmanship of a Divine hand; yet of all the 
various features there are none more wonderful or beautiful, perhaps, than 
the cells of which the plant is composed, and their mysterious growth. 

Every plant, from tbe simplest, which consists of but one cell, to tbe high- 
est form, is a combination of minute cells, varying in size fnnn one^oa- 
sandth tu one-hundredth of an inch in diameter, and in length, from 
one-thirtieth to onehalf an inch, and difi^ring in form, material, and of- 
fice, according to the tissue in which they are found. It seems almost im- 
possible that the delicate blossom, the tender blade of grass, and the tree, 
with its woody fiber, its rough bark and its varieties of fruit, should all be 
but a collection of these little cells, but it is XM less strange than true — aU 
grew in the same mysterious way, from a little pulpy, bladder-like mass, ao 
small 88 to be seen only by tbe aid of the microscope. Tbe delicate walls of 
this little cell expand aod divide it into two cells, which, in their turn, divide 
and subdivide, until it becomes a cluster of cel]s,^and tbe little plant has 
shaped itself in the ripened seed. By thewarmth and moisture of the dark 
earth when the seed has hidden itself in her bosom, this bundle of ceils re- 
ceives a new impulse, and gathering new supplies of the elements that enter 
into its structure, begins again to expand and multiply its numbers until it 
comes forth the little plantlet whose growth continues in the same way. 

The primary form of tbe cell is globular, but it assumes different shapes, 
according to the laws of Its growth and the external pressure. Thos6 of the 
softer tissues are rounded, lobed, or irregular. Cylindrical or tubular cells 
exist in a greater or less quantity in the stem and woody portious of all plants, 
and give strength and toughness to them, thus affording them a support. 
The walls of these cells thicken as they grow old^r, until in the dense wood 
they are almost entirely filled up; here and there have remained thin places 
through which the sap flows. They do not form tubes as might be supposed, 
like a set of pipes, but are ao arranged that, though forming long duels, the' 
sap or contents must find its way through the walls. Some are bound 
together in bundles with their tapering ends overlapping, and so crowded 
together as to form a solid mass; all run lengthwise through roots and stem 
and form the frame-work tissuee of the leaves. These same cells or fiber, 
longer and more slender, form with those of tbe softer tissues, the bark. The 
walls of all these little vesicles are three: the outer a thio, colorless mem- 
brane, composed of cellulose; the inner a plastic, gelatinous substance, and 
between them a secondary layer, which in some is of a spiral form, as seen in 
the young elder and rhubarb stems ; in others it forms rings. The epidermis 
or outer covering of all the softer growths consists of a layer of united empty 
cells, transparent and colorless. Its ofiice is to check evaporation, though it 
does not entirely exclude the air from tbe tissues beneath it, but is cleft here 
and there by little openings called stomata. .These are most abundant on 
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the under snr&ce of the leaves, aad are guarded on each aide by a little 
kidney-shaped cell, ao conatructed as to open or close the passage as the at- 
mosphere is moist or dry. The rootlets, hairs, prickles, and thorns, are aa 
a\\ other parts — collections of cells. 

The contents of these little vessels are various ; some may contain only air, 
but the greater part contain a little globular atom, a semi-fluid called pro- 
toplasm, and of the same material as the inner nail ; a sap that is continually 
lowing and acting, combining with the protoplasm, and producing new cells. 
The coloring matter of the tissue and the starch or nutritive matter are 
Among the contents, as are also in solution in the sap, or in some other form 
whatever peculiar properties the plant may possess. 

But the wonders do not cease here. If we inquire into the office of the 
-different tissues and their uses, we find that each performs its part in the 
-economy of the plant, and that all cooperate in the work of living and grow- 
ing. If we allow ourselves to give but a thought to the various features of 
absorption, circulation, transpiration, and respiration, we are amazed that 
ihxa life, which so much resembles animal life, should be but the one step be- 
tween our lives and that of the inorganic rock. And if we closely observe 
their habits we are fully persuaded that some of them possess peculiar facul- 
ties denied to common vegetation. What causes the leaflets of the sensitive 
l)Iant to close and its leaf-etalk to drop when rudely jarred? What causes 
the leaves of any plant when turned upside down to twist on their stem and 
present their upper surface to the light? What causes the leaflets of the 
wood-8<nr'rel to turn downward at night, those of the honey locust to rise up- 
ward, while those of the sensitive plant turn forward, one over the other? 

Abl we have hardly dared guess the almost human powers our little 
friends possess, and we do not at all comprehend them, yet know that in 
wisdom He formed them all, and join with Longfellow in hla tribute to 



Spake full well, id langaBge qaiint Bnd olden, 

One who dwelleth by the castled Bhiae; 
Whea he called the flowers, so blue snd golden, 

Stars, that in earth's firmament do shine. 
Blare they are, wherein we r«nd our history, 

Ab aatrologere and seen) of eld ; 
Yet not wrapped about with awful mystery. 

Like the burning BtaiD which they beheld. 
Wondrous truths, and manifold as woodrons, 

God hath wriuen in those stai? above; 
But not lefi» in the bright flowerets under n« 

SUnds the revelation of his love. 
Bright and glorious is that revelation. 

Written all over this great world of cure; 
Making evident our own creation. 

In these slara of earth, these golden flowers. 
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And Ihe poet, fatthfal ind fur-Meing, 

Sees, lllke in aU,n and Sowers, s p&rt 
Of the Belf-iuime, universal being, 

Which is throbbing in hia brain and heart. 
Oorgeona flowerets in the innlight thininK, 

filoscoms flaunting in tlie eye of day, 
Tremuloiui leaves, with soft and silver lining. 

Buds that open only to decay. 
Brilliant hopes, all woven in gorgeous tiuaes, 

PlauntiDg gayly in the golden light; 
Large desires, with mq<tt uncertain isauee. 

Tender wishes, hi ossoming at night I 
These, in flowers and men are more than seeming, 

'Workings are they of the self-same powers, 
Which the poet, in no idle dreaming, 

Seeth in hinuelf and in the flowers. 
Everywhere about us are they glowing. 

Some like stars, to tell us Spring is bom; 
Others, their blue eyes with tears o'erflowipg, 

Rl«Dd like Buth amid the golden com. 
Not alone in Spring's armorial bearing. 

And in Summer's green-emhlaioned field, 
But in arms of brave old Autumn's wearing. 

In the center of his brazen shield. 
Not alone in meadows and green alleys, 

On the monntain.top, and by the brink 
Of sequestered pools in woodland valleys. 

Where the slavea of Nature stoop to drink; 
Not alone in her vast dome of glory. 

Not on graves of birds and beasts alone, 
But in old cathedrals, high and hoary. 

On the tombs of heroes, carved in stone. 
In the cottage of the rudest peasant, 

In ancestral homes, whose crumbling towera. 
Speaking of the past unto the present. 

Tell us of the ancient games of flower*. 
In all placen, then, and in all aeasons, 

Flowers expand their light and soul-like ifings. 
Teaching ns, by most peiEnasive reasons. 

How akin they are to human things. 
And with childlike, credulous affection 

We behold their tender buds expand; 
Emblems of our own great renurrection, 

Emblems of the bright and better land. 
A vote of thanka vaa tendered the essayist. 
Adjourned. 
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TUESDAY EVENING. 
a the chair. Exercises opened with music 
ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 



Mr. President, and Membere: It affords me pleasure to perform the duty 
aaeigued me this eveuiog, for, having been raised a farmer's boy, I can to some 
extent enter into the spirit of this assembling of the horticulturists of our 
adopted State. 

Kansas has held a destiny. She occupies a prominent place in history, 
and ID common with her sister counties, this, Jackson county, has had her 
share of prominence. Where you now see these gardens, orchards, and fine 
dwellings, you might have beheld the bleaching bones of a race now pass- 
ing away, to give place to white men. 

Kansas has been marked, in by-gone days, as the American Sahara, and 
unfit for else than savages and wild beasts. In 1853 settlers b^an to press 
out into these plains. The immigration followed the Kansas river. Up to 
that date the question of Kansas' utility to the civilized world was clouded 
in doubt The increase of population in this county alone in twenty-five 
years has been quite twenty-eigbc fold; the increase in wealth ten fold; and 
the increase of the whole State has probably equaled this county. Such 
progress has not its equal in any State in the Union. May we not in twenty 
years reasonably expect that Kansas will lead all other States? Her soil 
and productive resources are valuable; her people enterprising; climate the 
finest. 

The wealth of our State rests in her agricultural resources, and such be- 
ing the fact, we can but extend to those intelligently engaged in that in- 
dustry a hearty welcome; and to you, my friends, I do now extend a cordial 
welcome to Jackson county. 

RESPONSE BY THE PRESIDENT. 

Citizens of HoUon: In behalf of our Society, I feel it a pleasant duty to 
respond to your address of welcome, more pleasant because our coming here 
to-night brings up before many of us the cheering and agreeable memoriei 
of a former meeting of our Society in your delightful town, when, in the 
warm summer time, we were welcomed with flowers aud music, and a gener- 
ous hospitality, to your homes. And as we realize how we have come among 
you uowi we can only make the pleasant comparison, that you are now only 
rivaling your former selves. 

There is this cheering thought to gladden us as we come together to-night: 
that in the pursuits of horticulture we know no caste. Its range is so broad 
and varied that in some way it strikes every man and women of culture in 
the wide world. 
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When the aims of our Society are understood, there is not an intelligent 
man or woman iu any occupation or profession who does not sympathize with 
us, and in some directions at least, enter into our work. Do we consider the 
subject of fruit and fruit culture, there are very few who are not in some 
way interested in this field of horticultural work. Those who have given 
their thought, time and money to experiment in this direction, may be 
counted among the most intelligeut and cultured men of the ^e. While 
they have looked to various occupations and professions for a competence, 
they have woo renown, often, aa the warmest friends of horticulture. 

Do we turn to forestry in our discussions, we find ourselves at once in com- 
pany with a lai^ and cultured class of men, who are led on and encouraged 
in their work by a noble array of earnest and broad-gauged scteatista, who 
have studied this subject by the light of the ages. Or if we glide, as we may 
naturally, from the culture of forests as an economic question, to the use of 
trees and shrubs for the adornment of homes and parks — that is, to the 
field of landscape gardening — we find that every mao who has a home, 
whether in city or country, is an interested co-lahorer with us. It matters 
little what the man's occupation may be; if be has even the least culture of 
mind, you touch this subject, and you touch him through bis home. Or, 
turning from the ornamentation of grounds, we come to the v^etable garden 
and its claims on the attention of the family, and from the side of economy, 
comfort and health, we claim a hearing in every household. And when we 
come to the flowers, and plead that these little tokens of a purer and brighter 
world beyond may have a wider place in our hearts and our homes, we know 
that woman will ever give a glad response to our plea. 

We are not then to work with a class of your community, but with all. 
We know no class or clan in horticulture. We come to work with man, for 
man to make the world a brighter and better home. For the very cordial 
welcome and the pleasant greeting which we have enjoyed this evening, we 
sincerely thank you. And permit me in closing to express the hope, as we 
are sure that we shall carry bright memories of our pleasant welcome here, 
when we go hence, may we leave such impressions upon your minds that you 
will desire to remember us as fellow- workers in a glorious cause. 

PRESIDENT'S ANNUAL ADDRESS. 
As we gather here to-night, we have abundant reason to adore the Great 
Father for the sparing mercies of the past year. While we meet here, sur- 
rounded by the mercies and the tokens of Divine care and love, we cannot 
remember without a shade of sadness that some who have often come to our 
convocations and cheered us with their earnest and eloquent utterances will 
meet with us here no more forever. One who has been with us so often and 
constantly shown a deep interest in our Society, has only just gone over the 
river. We feel that we are mourners with a host of beloved friends. How 
gladly would we send sympathizing words to his mourning family; but what 
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greater cuneolatioD for them or for us than to feel, ae we may, that his eyea 
are opeaed to the mysteries and glories of a better state, and that it is his 
nmpeakable privilege to-day to gather fruit from the ever green trees that 
bend with their delicious burden in the paradise of God? 

We ehoald recognize the fact that many earnest and excellent workers 
have lately come into the horticultural ranks; and it is with the heartiest 
greeting we extend to them the hand of welcome. We welcome cordially 
those who have loDg dwelt among us, and yet not identified their interests 
with horticulture until recently; and to those who have come from -other 
States to root themselves, as it were, [>y trees, and shrubs, and flowers, and 
lawDS, and parks, with the soil of western Kansas, we give the most friendly 
greeting. Of many of these, Kansas will have abundant reason to be proud ; 
uid think me not presumptuous if I give utterance to the belief that not many 
years hence they will be proud of Kansas. 

While we desire the cooperation of all earnest men in promoting the objects 
of our organization, we cannot expect this unless we set forth clearly the 
purpose which we have in view. In seeking to do this, we must first state 
that we wish in no case to occupy ground or to do work which belongs to 
other organizations. From a very early period, horticulture has been recog- 
nized as occupying a distinctive field, and as doing a work peculiarly its own. 
While many of our most earnest horticulturists have been broad-gauged and 
successful farmers, not a few have become bo absorbed in the pursuits of hor- 
Uculture that they have found little inclination or time for anything beyond 
its legitimate field. This will not seem strange, when we remember that 
fruit and tree culture has so little in common with the ordinary work of the 
farm. 

We accept the fact that much of our work has to do with the question of 
profit and loss. When any department of horticulture presents itself to us 
as the means by which we hope to provide for our own necessities and that 
of our families, it is primarily a question of gain w lom. Bat we are to re< 
member that almost the entire range of horticnitural pursuits goes infinitely 
beyond the question of mere return in dollars and cents. There is a side to 
this question that mere money cannot measure. We are to remember that, 
while it brings man in close and healthful association with nature, it may so 
do it as to ennoble and purify manhood. As we pass along the streets of this 
thriving town, we may ask, to wh^at intent are those beautiful plants and 
flowers gathered in yonder windowf The tender band that ministers to their 
daily wants will never close over any dollars that may come therefrom. But 
still, those clustered leaves are a joy forever. They are the glass through 
which we read the manhood and womanhood that lives within. They are 
educators. As those leaves draw in and transform the carbonic acid of the 
air into woody fiber, so they transform the mind. And what is true of that 
little window garden, is true of horticultural pursuits in general. While we 
recognize frankly the place that the dollar is to hold in horticulture, we should 
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remember that there ia something higher and better than this. There may 
be DO money in flowers. They bloom 'on every hand; they aeud out their 
fragrance on every breeze. They pat no money in the farmer's pocket. Aud 
still there is a wealth of joj in these tokens from a loving Father's hand, 
that gold cannot buy. Lawns and parks may be costly luxuries — those only 
who have wealth can aflord tu indulge in them; and yet they have an end 
in the culture of manhood that finite powers can scarcely measure. It is 
worth our while, then, to cherish beauty for beauty's sake. The love of the 
good and the beautiful is not something to be repressed, but to be cherished. 
We want, then, to scatter far and wide among all our people, the idea that 
one great purpose of this Society is to encourage the making of beautiful 
homes, and at the same time, to give our people to understand that true 
beauty is not synonymous with costliness. As dollars do not purchase beauty 
in the human form, tbey do not always do so in lawns and homes. 

In B young State where all our homes are new or yet to be made, one of the 
live issues of the hour is how to make our homes beautiful. We have talked 
hitherto of flowers and shrubs and trees, as we must largely in the future, 
but we have seemed to forget that all these were only the units that go to 
make up that great sum, home, and that it mattered little how these were put 
together. These flowers and shrubs and trees are the alphabet of horticul- 
ture. For more than twenty years we have been studying this alphabet on 
the Boil of Kansas, and some may think ua not very apt pupils if we confess 
that we do not quite know all of our letters yet; and it is not improbable 
that we might detect a decided upward turn of the corners of the mouth 
with those who are relying upon an experience gained in the East for success 
in a Kansas climate. But we will endure that with the thought that soberer 
judgments will come with experience. It seems to me that it is time to ven- 
ture beyond this study of the alphabet, and combine the elements into beau- 
tiful gardens, grounds, homes. Remembering that the elements out of which 
we must make our beautiful homes, gardens, parks, and lawns even, are dif- 
ferent from those which can be used in the East, we must realize that we 
have a work in this direction that is peculiarly our own. Is it not time that 
we took this work in hand ? It is for us to determine what can be done with 
the material tbat*our soil and climate will permit us to use. Plans, then, 
of grounds suited to the wants of the town lot, the farm, and the extended 
domain of the wealthy land-owner, should in someway be made the subject of 
consideration before this Society ; and these plans, carefully prepared, might 
appropriately be made from year to year a part of our annual reports. We 
need to become earnest students of landscape gardening. We owe it to our 
young State; we owe it to ourselves. I call your attention to this subject at 
this time, with the conviction that no more important matter can come before 
this Society than is involved in the question, "Bow can we encourage the 
making of beauUful homes?" There can be no question in regard to the 
primary importance of this matter. The only question is : Have we the ca- 
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pacity to move beyond the alphabet of borticultuie ? Geotlemen of the 
Society, I aek you to give it your earneBt considenittou, and devise, if pos- 
sible, means by which you raay promote the highest iateresta of horticulture. 

Another matter specially worthy of our constant effort is the securing of 
trees, fruits, shrubs, flowers aad vegetables suited to the peculiar climatic 
cooditioDS of this €tate. Individual enterprise has been turned in this direc- 
tion for tnenty or more years, and a large amount of valuable knowledge 
has been gathered in the costly school of experieuce. This Society has sougbt 
to make that knowledge available in the interests of tree and fruit culture, 
and much of it is embodied in the fruit lists contained in our late reports. 
We commend to new planters the statements of that list as embodying the 
combioed experience of our most successful fruit growers. In this work of 
securing new and desirable varieties we can In the first place take advantage 
of the efibrt and experience of others. Our fruit may be gathered up from 
every State in the ITnion, but experience so far points to the sunny South as 
the source from which we shall gather our most desirable apples, if not other 
fruits. We have hitherto drawn largely from the hardy fruits of the East 
and N^orth, often with the most unsatisfactory results. Local considerations 
have doubtless led tc tbis. But while the Ben Davis, Rawles Genet, Mis- 
souri Pippin, McAfee's Nonsucfa and tbe Gilpin gradually creep to the front, 
we shall be constrained to look to our own or a more southern latitude for 
better fruit and longer keepers. In this connection it may not be deemed 
amiss to say that we owe to some of the older members of this Society a debt / 
of gratitude not easily paid, for their untiring efforts in collecting and testing 
new varieties of fruits. But we look forward to the production of new varie- 
Uea on our own soil. Our committees have been appointed with special 
reference to this nork. Permit me to urge upon the attention of these com- 
mittees and the Society at large the importance of keeping two distinct lines 
of effort clearly in view — the one is artificial fertilization, the other natural, 
Tbe one consists in working upon the basis of known laws toward a certain 
end ; the other looks to desirable ends through the doubtful channels of 
chance reproduction. The former seems to have science in its J^vor, the 
latter the wonderful fecundity of Nature, by which she pits her millions 
against the few uncertain children of science. While the former may demand 
the attention of the skilled scientist, and must ever be carried on under iiis 
hand, the latter will command the attention of every thoughtful lover of 
good fruit and beauty. 

To the encouragement of all interested in this matter of new fruit, it may 
not be amiss to say that the great mass of all kinds of good fruit have been 
propagated from chance seedlings. Let no one be discouraged, then, in regard 
to the production of new and valuable fruit because he has neither time nor 
skill fur artificial fertilization. Plant seeds, then, we say, of valuable fruits, 
and replant, coutiuue to plant, and still plant until the bright suns and de- 
lightful summers of Kansas shall bring into being a fruit better than anyUiing 
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now known. This course will in no way etaud in the way of more ejrstem&tic 
and scientific efforts. Aod we shall be glad to know that efibrts in this di- 
rection will be made by.yoa until our list of IVuit shall be greatly improved. 

Our special efforts should also be directed to secure a more general under- 
standing of the peculiar hindrances in the way of horticultural success. 
There is a bright side to horticulture; a great deal of poefry is mingled with 
its sunlight and leafy beauty. But there is a dark side, and a good deal of 
T«ry sober prose; and it is well to teach this. In this practical i^ men are 
disposed to laugh at science, but it is about time that we awoke np to the 
foct that the future triumphs of horticulture will bare their basts in science. 
When we see our fruit decaying and tailing from the tree; when we see it 
eaten and ruined by worms, or spotted with fungus, and the trees dying be- 
fore our eyes; while we find one orchard fruitless bj reason of frosts three 
times out of four while others scarcely ever fail to produce fruit, in our help- 
lesaneas we turn -to science. The laws that govera vegetable growth should 
be more generally understood. There can be no question but that the pe- 
culiar faabita of the insect world should be known by those who expect to be 
successful in fruit culture. And we cannot doubt but that the laws which 
govern all climatic changes concern in many ways all horticultural interests. 
Neither do we anticipate the highest attainments in horticulture without a 
knowledge of the principles that underlie all landscape gardening. There is 
a wide field opened before us. It is not supposed tbat this Society is to enter 
the breach and become directly the teacher of the people in science. We 
aim to reach the whole people somehow. We claim that the sciences that 
underlie our pursuit should be taught somewhere; and as the representatives 
of a large and respectable class in this State we claim a hearing in this matter. 
One year ago this Society appealed to our teachers, our Governor and State 
Superintendent asking that some measures might be set on foot which would 
ultimately secure the teaching of horticulture and its underlying sciences in 
our common schools as the only hope of the masses in this direction. We 
think that we have a right to demand that the elements of science that un- 
derlie the life-work of the people shall be taught to our children. This can 
be done only in the common school. Are we prepared to insist that a move 
must be made in this direction? I think we are; tbat we comprehend its 
io^ortance, and are ready to make all necessary sacrifices to attain this ob- 
ject. , If we are in earnest in this matter, let us review the former action of 
the Society, note the reception we received from the hiKids of officials, and 
knock a little louder for a second hearing. 

Another interest that occupies a prominent place in the deliberations of 
this Society is forestry. The unprecedented immigration tbat is filling up so 
rapidly the entire western portion of the State, where there is so general a 
lack of fuel and forest production, makes the culture of trees a question of 
primary importance. There are not a few difficulties unquestionably in the 
way of entire success. There are some serious obstacles to be surmounted. 
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perhaps not yet fully recognized. And yet, with due patience, care, and 
intelligeDt work, we must believe that forest culture will not only be a suc- 
cess, but that the success reached will be attended with tfae most beneficent 
results. Hence, this work is one of vast moment, and the interests of the 
State demand that it should hold a prominent place in the discussions of this 
Society. Facts to encourage and to direct in tfais work will be welcomed 
and practically applied, no doubt, by a larger class of men than any other 
class of facts that can be brought to our notice. The work already in prog- 
ress in the western portion of the State, when taken as a whole is really 
grand in its proportions, and it takes no prophet's eye to see that at a not far 
distant day the bare rolling prairies of the great west will be transformed 
as by magic to a scene of beauty, wealth and glory, that no other equal area 
of country will furnish on the continent of America. ^ 

From whatever stand we view our work, it should be viewed as a work 
for man. Let us, as horticulturists, set a fitting estimate upon our work. 
Let us be true to ourselves. Let the far-reaching scope of our work be rec- 
ognized. And with a consciousness of our destiny, let us go forward, to 
make Kansas blossom aa the rose. 

Adjourned. 



WEDNESDAY MORNING, 
(Decbmbbr 17th, 1879.) 

The meeting was called to order by the President, and prayer was offered 
by Dr. Havens, of Holton. 

ORCHARD CULTURE. 

F. Wbllhouse, standing committee on Orchard Culture, made a verbal 
report, as follows: 

An orchard for safety and convenience should be near the house, and if 
properly arranged will form a beautiful background to the residence with ita 
adornments. There occurs oftentimes a few moments of leisure that can be 
used in various ways to an advantage in an orchard if located near by. I 
would not sacrifice such conveniences for any advantages that I have any 
knowledge of occurring from a peculiar slope presentation or soil; iu fact, I 
have been unable to discover any material difference in the variety of slopes 
generally found on our farms. One feature in a location I hold is quite 
important to observe in selecting the plat for an orchard, and is equally so 
with reference to locating the house, viz., let it be elevated as to its sur- 
roundings. I have always found that orchards upon a comparative elevation 
produce the most fruit. 

E. J. Holhak: I desire to ask the committ«e what have been his obser- 
vations this year, as to slopes? 
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F. Wellhoobe: Most successful results were on uorthern slopes. 

Db. J. Stayhan: My orchards did not fruit tbia aeaeou, but an orchard 
almost adjoioiog me, on a low, flat piece of ground, bore a heavy crop. Va- 
rieties have as much or more to do with the success of an orchard, as any- 
thing else. Bo not believe the Ben Davis or Wineaap will succeed on poor 
laud. There is not, in my opinion, a healthy tree north of the Kansas river, 
on the low lands, excepting perhaps the Duchesse of Oldenburg. I cannot 
discover any material difference in orchards pruned or not. Altitude pro- 
duces beneficial results upon the health of orchards, and such as have beea 
manured produce the best of results. In this, I refer to bearing orchards. 

H, E. Van DEMA(f : My observations lead me to select an elevated spot, 
having a northern slope — having what some term a red or mulatto soil. 

Sam. Beynolds: Prefer a mulatto soil, well uuderdrained. 

J. M. MiLLEB, Emporia: The most productive orchards in my locality are 
planted upon bottom lands, which have ua particular slope. I presume the 
reason lies in the fact that bottom lands are uuderdrained naturally; while 
our uplands have a retentive subsoil. 

A. N. Godfbey; In Greenwood county, the uplands having a gravelly 
clay soil are preferable. 

H, E. Van Deman: Fruit grown in orchards planted on bottom lands 
can easily be determined by the black mould on the surface. 

J. N. Hall, Oskaloosa: I cannot discover any material difference in the 
quality of fruit as produced by the direction of slopes in locations. Mulatto 
or common limestone soil inclined to sbale is preferable. Some varieties, 
as Jonathan, Ben Davis, and Dominie, succeed on black soil ; Bawles Genet 
produces fine fruit on high lands. In planting an orchard, care should be 
given aa to varieties adapted to high and low lands. If people must plant 
on what is commonly known as "gumbo" soil, they must see that it ,ba3 a 
thorough surface or subsoil drainage. Manure should not he used on strong 
soil until it haa been exhausted by heavy crops of fruit. 

NOXIOUS BUTTEEFLIE8. 

BY UABT E. UDBTFELDT, EIKKWOOD, HO. ' 

One does not like to prefer serious charges against butterffies. Of all the 
insect tribes, Ihey are the popular favorites, and alone enjoy immunity from 
the aversion with which most people regard "bugs." Nor is this distinc- 
tion unmerited. The preeminent grace and beauty of these "winged 
flowers," tbeir dainty habits, in connection with their apparent barmlessness, 
could only fail to win admiration from those who are blind to all the charms 
of Nature, It seems, therefore, a most ungracious duty to pass the death 
sentence upon tbem. But truth compels me to say that in many cases they 
are not so innocent as they appear — that their aerial gambols have other 
objects than mere enjoyment of the summer sunshine; objects which often 
result in serious loss and disappoiutment to their human admirers. Harm- 
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lees as tbey are m themselveB, they are, neverthelesB, the progeDitora of 
Tarious ugly and vuracious caterpillars, which defoliate our trees and vines, 
mar the beauty of our flowerB, and ruin some of the choicest products of our 
vegetable gardens. More than a faalf-dozeu species of our prettiest aad most 
common butterflies may be indicted on these charges, and these I shall aim 
to describe in this paper id such terms that they tnay be readily recognized. 

It may be best at the outset to esplain, for the benefit of those who have 
not studied entomology, that the order of scale-winged insects (LepidopleTa) 
is, in accordance with natural distinctions, separated into two vast sections 
■or tribes, viz., butterflies and moths. The former are distinguished from the 
latter by their feelers or antennae, which are knobbM or enlarged at the top, 
whereas the autennffl of moths, whether filiform, or feathered, iuvariablj 
^rminate in a poijit. Butterflies, also, as a rule, have more slender bodies 
than moths, hold the wings erect, with the upper surfaces applied when at 
rest, and are strictly diurnal in their habits. There are many less obvious 
■differences between butterflies and moths, but those mentioned will suffice for 
recognition. 

As a rule, butterflies are much less injurious thao moths, their eggs being 
-comparatively few and for the most part deposited siligly, and the larvte be- 
ing, In consequence, so scattered as to efibct but little damage to the plant 
«pon which they feed. 

Among the butterflies that come under the ban are several elegant species 
belonging to the group popularly termed "Swallow-tails," from the tail-like 
-or tab-like projections on the binder edge of the lower wings. The "Swal- 
low-tails" are mostly of large size, expanding from three to six inches. The 
prevailing colors are dark and rich, usually black or brown, ornamented 
-with spots and shadings of orange; yellow, white and metallic blue, and 
^reen. The Turnus and Mareelbtg butterflies have the general color, yel- 
low and pale green respectively, bordered and streaked with black, in which 
bright-colored spots are set. America can claim the precedence in the pos- 
session of this magnificent group of butterflies, some dozen or fifteen species 
occurring within the limits of the United States alone, while all Europe can 
boost of but two or three species, and those much inferior to ours in size and 
heauty. The itaajority of the swallow-tails are innoxious, their larvce feed- 
ing upon indigenous shrubs and trees of no especial value, or appearing in 
such scant numbers as to do no barm to the plant that fosters them. The 
two most pernicious species with which we have to do are the "Asterias but- 
terfly," {PapUio asterias, Cramer,) and the " Philenor," (P. pkUenor, Drury.) 
Both of these occur in greater or less numbers throughout the country, the 
.latter being, however, much more abundant in the South than in the North. 
The first of these — the Asterias — is a black butterfly, having the body and 
wings ornamented with two rows of bright yellow spots. The space between 
the two rows of spots which form the border to the lower wings, is of a shaded 
blue, and at the inner angle of each wing is an eye-like orange-colored spot 
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with a black center. These butterflies plaee their eggs — which are conical 
in form, and of a pale-green color — upon the leaves of carrots, parsnips^ 
parsley, celery, dill, caraway, and some other umbellate plants. From these 
eggs hatch tiny blackish caterpillars which begin at once to feed upon the- 
plant wbereoD they find themselves. Aa they grow, they moult four times, 
exchanging the first black skia for one striped and dotted with yellow and 
green. At the end of a month they are full grown, having attained a length 
of nearly two inches, and a diameter equal to that of a common lead pencil. 
At this stage they present an elegant appearance, the velvety greeu surface 
of the body being adorned with transverse black stripes, in which are set 
rows of bright yellow dots. When irritated, these larvm suddenly thrust 
forth from the anterior edge of the first joint, a pair of soft yellow horns, 
which emit a nauseous odor, which, as in the case of a familiar small quad- 
ruped, seems to be their only means of defense. Similar retractile scent- 
organs are a characteristic feature of the larvse of all the swallow-tail but- 
terflies. The "parsley worms," as the larvse under consideration are 
somewhat incorrectly termed, make their first appearance during the month 
of June, and early in July they desert the plants upon which they fed, and 
seek various concealed situations in which to undergo their first transform- 
ation. In preparing for the change, they attach themselves by preference, , 
to a vertical surface. The books of the hindmost pair of prolegs are en- 
tangled in a little mat of silk previously spun for the purpose, and a strong 
band of silk is dexterously passed around the anterior part of tbe body.^ 
Supported thus in an upright position, the larva, after a considerable period 
of rest, shuffles off its skin and appears in the form of an angular chrysalis, 
of a dull, checkered wood color, upon which some of the organs of the fu- 
ture insect are indistinctly outlined. From this chrysalis the butterfly issues- 
about ten days later. It comes forth in a very limp and flabby state, the 
wings appearing as mere soft, crumpled little pads. Tbey gradually dry 
and expand by exposure to the air, until in about an hour from tbe time 
the chrysalis shell is ruptured, the lovely perfect insect is ready to launch 
forth upon its first aerial voyage, in quest of flowers and companions. Early 
in August a second brood of larvse may be found upon the plants liable to- 
their attacks. They attain their growth and hibernate in the chrysalis state, 
the butterflies issuing the following spring. The only effectual remedy for 
these caterpillars — which are sometimes exceedingly numerous and destruc- 
tive—is hand-picking as soon as the plants begin to show signs of their rav- 
ages. 

The second pernicious species of swallow-tail butterflies — the Philenor — 
closely resembles the Asterias in size and form, but the upper surface is more . 
somber. It may be distinguished from tbe latter by the absence of the rows 
of yellow spots on the hind body and wings, and by the more silken or me- 
tallic green luster of the latter, Tbe hind wings are marked only by a single 
row of white spots in addition to the narrow cream-colored edges of the mar- 
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gioal sinuees. The under surface of this pair of wings is extremely gay, 
being of a brilliant peacock blue, ornamented uear the margin with a row of 
large orange-colored spots set in black, the upper five of which have a white 
spot at one end. The edge correspouds to the upper surface in the row of 
lunate cream-colored marks. The larva is of a velvety-brown color, with 
numerous soft, horn-like tubercles along the back and sides. It feeds, so far 
as known, exclusively upon the different species of pipe-vine (ArUtolockia), 
often entirely defoliating these unique climbers and endangering their ex- 



The history of this insect was given in detail in Prof. Biley'a second Re- 
port on the Entomology of Missouri, and some years subsequently he dis- 
covered that this butterfly, contrary to the usual habits of its kind, deposits 
its eggs in masses, and that the young larvEe are gregarious. Their injuries, 
therefore, may be easily prevented by searching for and destroying the eggs 
and young caterpillars early in July. 

A second very destructive family of butterflies are the "Garden Whites," 
or cabbage btitterfliea. Their ravages are mainly confined to cruciferous 
plants, such as cabbage, cauliflower, kohl-rabi, turnips, peppergrass, and the 
like. The perfect insects are only medium-sized, expanding about two inches. 
Some species are entirely white, others more or less spotted with black and 
gray. They fly low and rather slowly, and are easily captured. They are 
very prolific, and at certain seasons of the year the cabbage beds or fields are 
almost hidden under a white cloud of -these delicate flutterers. We have two 
indigenous species, and one imported which is now naturalized over the 
greater part of the cultivated area of the country. The " Protodice," or so- 
called Southern cabbage butterfly {Pierie protodice, Boisd.), is the most 
abundant native species, and occurs throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. It is characterized by a marked colorational difierence between 
the aexee. The males have only four or five black spots on the upper wings, 
while the under wings are entirely white. The females, on the contrary, 
have both pairs of wings so densely spotted with black and gray that they 
appear checkered. 

The first larvee appear during the Utter part of June or early in July. 
They are cylindrical, blue-green worms, roughened with short, stifle, black 
hairs; along each side is a .broad, purplish or lilacious stripe between two 
narrower stripes of yellow. When full grown they are rather more than an 
inch in length. The chrysalis is suspended in the same way as those of the 
awallow-tail butterflies, and is somewhat similar in form, though much 
smaller. The color varies considerably, but is usually of a bluish-gray, 
dotted with black. The butterflies emerge in ten or twelve days. There are 
at least two distinct broods of Protodice each year, though, owing to the 
longevity of the perfect iusect, it may he found in all stages of development 
from July to October. 

The second indigenous species is limited in its habitat to the Northern 
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States and British America, seldom extendiog as fkr south ob PeDDBylvania. 
This is the Potherb or northern cabbage butterfly {PierU okracea, Boisd.) 
The wiQgs are entirely white, with a grayish shade at the base aod front 
edge. The body, as in the other species of this genus, is black, clothed in a 
whitish dowD. The la^rra is of the same size acd form of the previously 
described species, its color being plain pale green. The chrysalis also re- 
sembles that of the former species. 

The European cabbage or rape butterfly {PierU rap(E, Schrank) is one of 
the most prolific and voracious pests that has as yet crossed the Atlantic. It 
was first observed in Canada, in the environs of Quebec, from whence it has, 
within the brief period of a little more than two decades, spread over the 
greater part of the cultivated area of North America. The butterfly closely 
resembles the male of our most common native species — the Protodice — but 
may be distinguished from it by the more distinct black tips to the wings, as 
well as by the two black spots, and the more or less intense yellow color of 
the under surfaces. The larva is a velvety-green worm, an inch long when 
full grown, and differs but slightly from that of the Northern White. The 
chrysalis is also similar in form and color, but will be found openly sus- 
pended in sheds and out-buildings, and upon fences where it is exposed to 
destruction. The instinct of concealment, during the fixed and helpless 
state, seems to be in a measure lost by this almost domesticated species. 
There are several broods during the summer, and it hibernates in the pupa 
state. In Europe this pest of the garden is kept in check by parasites, some 
of which have made their appearance in this country, and are already proving 
valuable allies of the Eastern gardeners in reducing its numbers. This 
species, as well as the Protodice, feeds upon the majority of cultivated cru- 
ciferous plants, and also maniftsts a singular partiality for mignonette, de- 
vouring its fragrant blossoms and tender leaves with great avidity. 

The most effectual remedies for the ravages of all these species of cabbage 
worms are, dusting thickly with lime, or drenching with carbolic soap-suds, 
or, better still, with hot water, which, if just below the boiling point, will kill 
the worms without seriously injuring the plants they infest. 

The handsome yellow and black Ooliae Philodice, so abundant in this sec- 
tion of the country, breeds almost exclusively on clover — preferably on 
white clover. Its larva resembles that of Pi^rU rapes, but is somewhat 
larger, of a darker green color, and is ornamented with a handsome pink 
and cream-colored lateral band. It is but seldom that it appears in such 
numbers as to do any appreciable damage. 

Harris asserts that one of the delicate little Thecklas ( T. Hvmidi, Harris) 
proves, in some localities, a serious pest of the hop, its short, thick, downy 
caterpillars devouring the heads of that valuable vine. Hand-picking is the 
only remedy. 

The remaining species to be considered in thb connection belong to the 
section of the so-called "four-footed " butterflies, from the fact that the first 
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pair of feet or legs are never used in walking, but are in a measure atrophied, 
and are held closely appressed to the fore part of the thorax. The caterpil- 
lars vary greatly in form and color, as do also the chrysalides. The latter are 
Dot supported anteriorly by a band, but hang, head downward, from a little 
mat of silk, in which the hooks at the posterior extremity are attached. 

The most destructive species is the large and el^ant Antiopa {Vanetaa 
Antwpa, Linn.), which, as it is common both to this country and Europe, is 
in all probability an imported species. It expands about four incbes, and is 
of a rich, purple-brown color, with a broad, buff border to the wings, inside 
of which is set a row of bright blue spots. The larvae are black, spiny cater- 
pillars, measuring when full grown nearly one and three-quarters inches in 
length. They feed on the I<ombardy poplar, willow and elm, and frequently 
occur in such numbers as to entirely defoliate the trees which they infest, 
and to bend the leafless branches by their weight. Their appearance is so 
repulsive, owing to their spiny armor, that many people regard them with 
terror as venomous. This is, however, a groundless fear, for although they 
do not exactly invite the touch, the spines being prickly, yet they are in- 
capable of inflicting any injury of the nature of a sting. There are two 
annual broods, and hibernation takes place in the perfect state. Trees liable 
to attack should be carefully watched, and the worms, as soon as they appear, 
jarred to the ground and destroyed. 

Qrapia, a closely -a Hied genus, includes a number of handsome but mis- 
chievous butterflies. They are all of velvety, mottled brown colors, and are 
chiefly characterized by the irregular outline of the wings, and by peculiar 
silvery or golden punctuation-like marks on the under surface of the hinder 
pair. The Semicolon butterfly {Qrapta interroffationis, F. — the Greek in- 
terrogation point is identical with our semicolon) is the most common 
southwestern species. The ground color is orange-brown, variegated with 
large spots of very dark brown and black, the black color predominating on 
the under wings, which are provided with a short lobe or tab at the angle of 
the lower and outer edges. The wings are more or leas distinctly bordered 
with pale blue. The variegated under surface usually inclines to a purplisb 
hue, but is occasionally rust-red, and near tbe center of the under wings is 
the silvery or golden dot and curved mark characteristic of its species. 

Next in point of numbers and extent of habitat is the Comma butterfly 
(Orapta comnia, Harris), which is somewhat smaller and less brilliantly col- 
ored than the preceding species, and has the outer edges of the wings even 
more deeply excavated, giving it an exceedingly ragged outline. The silvery 
mark on tbe under surface is in tlie form of a comma. The larvsc of both 
these butterflies are spiny caterpillars, but not so formidable in appearance 
OS that of the Antiopa. The larva of tbe Semicolon butterfly is of a brown 
color, densely speckled with yellow, with a yellowish stripe along each side. 
The branching spiues are of a dull red and black, while the head is rust-red. 
' The larva of the Comma is quite similar, but lighter in color. 
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Another species, abundant in the North though but rarely found with ub, ia 
the Progue, ( Or%pta Progiie, Har.) Thie baa the under surface of the wiDge 
.black, variegated with yellowish -gray, and ornamented with a silvery L. 

The larvse of all these Oraptae feed upon the elm and hop, and occasion- 
ally upon the lindeu, which in the New England States is often called the 
lime, and in the Northwest the basswood. They are most injurious to tbe 
hop, frequently ruining the entire crop. 

Still another northern species of this group is the White J. butterfly ( Van- 
essa J. album, Har.) It is one of ihe largest species, very richly colored, 
and may be distinguished by a large white spot betireen two black ones on 
the front edge of each wing. The lower wings have on the under side a 
white character in the shape of the letter J. The larva, I suspect, feeds in 
part, if not wholly, on the gooseberry. 

There are some other butterflies whose larvse occasionally prove injurious, 
such as Papilio Tumtis and Limenites Ursula on apple and cherry ; lAmeniies 
disippus on willow and poplar; Cynthia eardui on the hollyhock; and the 
Seneeios &ud ArgynnU Myrina on violets. But tbe species described include 
all — BO &r as the writer is aware — that can with any justice be termed 
"pernicious." And even these, with a few exceptions, are easily prevented 
from committing serious depredations on the plants they infest 

INSECTS INJURIOUS AND BENEFICIAL. 



"Tbe universe is God's word writ lai^," and this writing is seen no leas 
in the tiny insect that crawls at our feet, than in the beautiful flowers that 
decorate the fields, or in the stars that spangle the heavens above us. But 
it is not my province to speak of the beauties of insect life, though anyone 
who admires symmetry in form and harmony in colors can find them in the 
countless numbers of butterflies and moths that flit about, and in the bright 
shining beetles that run to some sheltering nook for protection. The subject 
of entomology has been studied, however, for its practical utility, and great 
service has already been rendered by those who have pursued the study, but 
there is still need of much more light than we have. I have often heard it 
remarked here during tbe summer season that "there are more bugs [for 
the term "bugs" is applied to all insect life] in Kansas than anywhere else 
under tbe sun," and indeed there is some shadow of truth in the statement. 
While we know that we are not more injured by insects here than are other 
places in the same latitude, we must confess that the depredations caused by 
them would have shorn Kansas of the name she bears as a prolific and Iruit- 
growing State, were it not for the exceeding fertility of tbe soil which gives 
life to every germ cast upon it. The gardener says, "There are insects 
working upon my cabbages, on my melons and squashes and cucumbers, on 
my potatoes and sweet potatoes. What shall I do?" The florist says, 
"There are insects destroying my plants and shrubs; my roses are blasted 
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before they come to perfection. How shall I prevent them?" The fruit- 
grower Bays, "The borers are injuring my orchard and vineyard. The 
caterpillars are defoliating my fruit trees and shade trees. What can 
be done?" And so the question conies up from all directions, How can ne 
arrest this great army of insect workers? With the aids God has given — 
the birds, the parasitic and beneficial insects — observation and ready work 
-on the part of the husbandman will accomplish wonders in that direction. 
For God has not only given man domiaion over the birds of the air, the 
beasts of the field, the fishes of the sea, but over every creeping thing that 
-crawleth upon the face of the earth. 

In preparing this paper to be read before you, it was my desire to make 
the few thoughts which I might present of a practical cbifracter, and for that 
purpose I tried to obtain specimens for exhibition. I was unable, however, 
to get what I desired most, so shall be compelled to give short written de- 
scriptions. 

The two-striped saperda, as it is called in the perfect state, is a reddish- 
brown beetle, with a broad, white stripe down each wing cover. It makes 
its appearance during the months of June and July, when it deposits its eggs 
generally near the crown of the tree, but sometimes in the forks. In ten or 
twelve days the grub, which is of a whitish color, with a round, black head, 
makes its appearance, eats it way through the bark, and begins its three 
years' journey of destruction. At the end of this time it transforms and eats 
its way out of the tree. The casual observer may think that since they 
Are so long in coming to maturity they cannot greatly injure the truit 
grower. But when it is remembered that several of these borers are some- 
times at work in one tree, it will be seen that the tree wilt be so perforated 
by their passages as to greatly reduce its vitality. And a tree so injured 
«annot bear perfect fruit. The saperda is nocturnal in its habits, and is on 
that account difBcult to find. But the borer may be found by the reddish- 
brown sawdnst-like substance which it pushes out of its place of entrance, 
.and may be destroyed by a wire thrust into the hole, or by- carefully cutting 
with a knife. Riley advisee soaping the tree to prevent the beetle from de- 
ipostting its e^s, and when the tree is infested to cut through the bark at the 
4]pper end of the boring and pour in hot water. 

The flat-headed apple-tree borer is very abundant in eastern Kansas, hut 
is entirely difierent in appearance and habits from the one just described — 
indeed, belongs to another family altogether. The beetle is small. The ely- 
tra are of a bronze eolor with two irregular transverse rows of marking 
across them, dividing them into three equal lengths. The upper side of the 
abdomen is a beautiful green, and the lower side a coppery color. The grub 
is not 80 large as that of the round-headed borer, while the head is flattened 
and of a reddish-brown color. This beetle also makes Its appearance in 
June, but is diurnal in its habits, basking in the sunshine and depositing its 
«ggB in cracks and crevices on the sunny side of trees. The remedies for 
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this borer are the same aa those recommended for the other: soapy waBhe» 
in June and Ju]y, and the probe in August and September, There is an- 
other point to coDsider in the destruction of this borer. It attacks only feeble- 
and debilitated trees. Anythtag, then, which increases the vitality of the- 
trees, decreases the ravages of this pest. The same may be said of other 
trees which it infests — the peach, pear, plum, cherry, elm, maple, etc., for- 
its ravages are not confined to the apple alone. 

The codling moth or apple-norm is another insect that does great dam- 
age to the apple crop of our State. A year ago last summer, while huntings 
insects for study, I found a tree that dropped all its fruit from the effects of 
this moth. It appears in April and May, and deposits its eggs in the bios- 
Bom end of the apple, where it hatches in a few days and eats its way to the- 
core, throwing out its castings after it. It takes three weeks for the larva to 
mature, when the apple falls to the ground and the worm seeks some favor- 
able crevice to transform. There are insects which are parasitic to the- 
apple-worm, but it increases so rapidly that the orcbardist is compelled to- 
use artificial remedies for its destruction. Gathering up the fallen apples, 
and binding the trees either with paper, hay or old rags, for the larva to- 
spin up in, are remedies frequently used. If bands are used, they should be 
placed around the tree as early as June, and taken off at intervals of ten or 
twelve days, for the purpose of destroying the cocoons, and kept up till Sep- 
tember. Many of these apple-worms are gathered in the apples which are 
stored away for winter use, and their cocoons may be found in the cracks- 
of bins and barrels, around the hoops, or in any convenient hiding-place- 
they happen to find, and should always be destroyed before the time of their 
appearance in spring. The caterpillars of the handmaid moth and the fall 
web-worm, {Hypkantria textor,) a small white moth, are injurious to the foliage- 
of the apple, but they are readily discovered, the former by the leafless con- 
dition of the branch upon which they are feeding and the latter by their web. 
They are also easily destroyed by cutting ofi" the branches where tbey are- 
found, and crushing tbem with the foot. 

The^geriadcB is a family of small, gayly-colored moths, which, in the larviK 
state, are very destructive as borers. Of the genus ^geria there is one species^ 
that attacks the peach and plum, one the pear, one the grape, and one tbat- 
works upon the canes of blackberries and raspberries. 

The peach-tree borer {^ASgeria exitioad) is the larva of a slender, dark- 
blue-colored moth, which appears in July and August and deposits its egg- 
on the trunk of the tree near the ground. The presence of the grub may be- 
detected by its reddish-brown castings mixed with the gummy substance- 
' which esudes from its place of entrance. 

The remedies for this borer are, banding the tree around the base witb 
sheathing- paper, or banking it with soil to the depth of a foot and pressing: 
it firmly around the trunk before the moth emerges in spring. The wire- 
probe should always be used in case of borers, but if these remedies are not 
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sufficient, the soil should be removed and hot water, almost boiling, poured 
around tbe trunk, which will destroy the insect and do no injury to the tree. 
The pear-tree borer (/i^erta pyri) is " purple- black above and golden yellow 
beneath, witb three yellow bauds across the abdomen, the middle band being 
tbe larger." AVrapping the trunk with sheathing- paper, placing mortar 
arouud the roots, and covering the wounded parts witb clay, are remedies 
whicb I have read. 

Tbe moth of the grape-root borer of this genus is described by Harris as 
b^Dg dark brown, tinged with tawuy orange on tbe sides. It flies from the 
middle of June till the middle of September, and during that time deposits 
its f^gs on the collar of the grape. As soon as the young larva appears it 
eats its way into the roots, where it lives upon the sap-wood and bark. There 
is a small, black moth, known as the Alypia, the larva of which works on tbe 
grape very much tbe same as the one just described. 

■ Through the kindness of Prof Snow I am able to show you an insect called 
the eight-spotted forester, which he describes as destructive to the Alypia. I 
am not able to give remedies for these borers, either from any work which I 
have referred to, or from personal knowledge. For the destruction of the 
moths, however, since nearly all of them are nocturnal in their habits, and 
are attracted by light, I should think that little bonfires lighted on summer 
evenings would be very efleetive. There are also beetles that prey Upon 
the grape, some of which are borers, and others leaf-eaters. Of these leaf* 
eating beetles, I have two specimens. The PUldnota pundaia is a large, 
brownish-yellow beetle, easily distinguished by three large black dots on each 
elytrum. It is found flying during the months of July and August, and is 
often very injurious. The second, fidia, is a very small beetle, of chestnut- 
brown color, is very destructive from its habit of cutting the leaves; if 
numerous, they completely riddle them. Riley states that "tbey appear in 
June, and generally disappear in July, from which fact we may infer that 
there is but one hrood each year." Remedy: Tbe vines should be shaken 
often and as many destroyed as possible. 

The raspberry borer is the larva of one of the small moths of the genus 
s^eria. Tbis moth deposits its egg in the canes of raspberries and black- 
berries. The larva, which ia a yellowish -white, with a dark reddish-brown 
head, burrows in the root. Only those who have witnessed the efiects of 
these borers can realize how very destructive they are. They attack the 
young shoots, which would be the bearing canes of tbe next year, and in- 
variably kill them. The only remedy I have seen is to cut out the iufeated 
canes and burn them in the spring before the moth emerges. 

Tbe destruction of shade and ornamental trees by caterpillars and borers 
is of such common occurrence that it is high time the subject be considered, 
not only by horticulturists, hut by every man and woman who takes pride 
in the surroundings of home. The maple is so infested by borers and cater- 
pillars that it seems as if it would be exterminated unless something be done 
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for its protectioD. I am not familiar with the borer, though a maple tree 
with a perfect trunk ia rarely seeo. But to give you some idea of the propa- 
gation of the larvte which feed upon the leaves, I will state that during the 
iuBtitute last summer (which was in sewioD only four weeks), several of the 
worms were brought in and deposited in a box prepared for the purpose. 
During that short period they spun their cdcoodb, appeared in the perfect 
state, and deposited eggs several days before the close. You all know the 
worm, but I presume but few have taken pains to discover the moth, as it ia 
nocturnal in ite habits. The male is smaller than the female, and of a pale 
lemon color, with delicate pick 1^ and antenate. The female would expand 
an inch and a half or two inches, is a beautiful downy white, with pink an- 
tenote and legs. The worms could be easily destroyed on small trees by 
shaking them off and crushing with the foot. 

A few years ago, locust trees were very common here ; indeed, so plentiful 
were they in the westero part of town that the very air was fragrant with 
their perfume dnriug their season of bloom. But I think I am safe in saying 
that there are not a half-dozen trees in the whole city and suburbs now. They 
have been destroyed by borers. The hickory is also infested by borers of 
the same genus, of which I have specimens of beetle. The cottonwood has 
its destroyers, one family feeding upon its leaves and another boring in its 
trunk. The box-elder, the elms, Lombardy poplar, and the willows — in 
fact, almost every tree that grows, has some insect, endowed with a peculiar 
instinct for its destruction, and the only way to prevent their ravages is to 
seek them out in their retreats, aod gouge them to death with a wire. 

There are numerous insects that are injurious to the culture of roses, but 
I have found that snuff sprinkled over them, or a weak infusion of tobacco 
poured upon them, is beneficial. Indeed, I have used the latter remedy in 
case of plant-lice on different flowers with success. 

If I should neglect to speak of the beneficial and parasitic insects, I should 
feel that I had omitted the most interesting, as well as the most important 
part of the subject, God, in his wisdom and goodness, has created numerous 
families of insects, giving them a most wonderful instinct for the destruction 
of their fellows. To the numerous species of ichneumons is allotted by 
Nature the task of restraining the superabundance of the rest of the insect 
world. These insects are small and wasp-like in appearance, and are pro- 
vided witb long, slender ovipositors with which they can pierce the ^g, larva, 
OF pupa of other insects- It is a curious instinct which leads them thus to 
provide for their young. The pimpia and !ong-sting are parasites of the , 
apple-worm. The tachina-fly, though some larger, very much resembles the 
common house-fly, and like the ichneumon, is a parasite of the canker-worm 
and other caterpillars. Among the beetles, there are many that prey upon 
their fellows — real cannibals by nature. Most of the ground beetles are pre- 
daceous, burrowing in the ground, where they lie in wait for their prey. 

The ladybirds are parasitic on plant-lice. They are geoerally well kaown. 
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their characteristic form beiDg hemispherical; color, red or yellow ; aodwing 
covers marked with little rouod black dota. 

The praying mantle receives Its name from the devotional attitude which 
it assumes when watching for its prey. The body of the young mantis is 
long and slender, and turned up at each end. It catches caterpillars and 
other insects with its stont fore-legs, and holding them firmly, sucks their 
blood at leisure. The egga of these curious insects are no less curious. The 
first cluster I saw reminded me of a lady's coiffure, so regularly was it platted. 
Indeed, one would never recognize a germ of life in so curious a little bundle. 
These egg-clusters are about an inch in length, and of a sober brown color, 
found glued to the branches of trees. 

I have mentioned only a few of the many insects that are already known 
to be beneficial, but time and study will, I doubt not, reveal still more woo* 
derful things in God's economy of nature. The question in the minds of the 
horticulturists of the State is, and should continue to be, what insects are 
beneficial, and how shall we protect them? What insecU injurious, and how 
destroy? But for general diffusion, the subject of entomology has not yet 
received the attention that it should in au agricultural State like ours. The 
fact that almost every child crushes the caterpillar, and admires and protects 
the butterfly, the mother of all caterpillars, is sufficient proof that the ele- 
ments of the subject, at least, should be taught in our public schools. 

Adjourned. 



WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 
The President called the meeting to order. 

COMMITTEE ON TABLE FEUITS. 

The President announced the following committee on Table Fruits : Messrs. 
E. J. Holmau, Prof. E. A. Popenoe, Abner Allen. 

The report of the Committee on Credentials was made, and on motion 
adopted. 

SECRETARY'S ANNUAL REPORT. 

Mr. President, and Memhert of the State Horticultural Society: At this, the 
close of our thirteenth year of organized work, as is customary, I present to 
you a summary of the work that has been done through this office, and by 
our co-laborers, in the interest of Kansas horticulture. 

BOARD MEETING. 

A meeting of the Board was held December 5tb, 187S, at the close of the 
twelfth annual session, in the parlor of the Hamblin Hotel, at Ottawa, and 

the following business transacted : 
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The chairs of the standiag committees were filled as follows, for the year 
1879: 

On Nomenclature — Dr. Wm. M. Howsley, Leaveoworth. 

OnBotany and Vegetable Phenology — J. W. Robson, Cheever. 

On Entomology — Prof. F.H. Snow, Lawrence. 

On, Orchard CuUvre~F. Wellbouse, Leavenworth. 

On Foreitry — J. B. Schlichter, Sterling. 

On Small FruU CuUure — J. W. Latimer, Pleaaan ton. 

On Floriculture^G. Y. Johnson, Lawrence. 

OnVegetable Gardening — Wm. Cutter, JuDctioo City. 

On Handling Fruii — D. G. Watt, Lawrence. ■ . 

On Meteorology — Prof. F. Hawn, Leavenworth. 

OnVine OuUure — W. E, Barnes, VinlaDd. 

QmmiUee on Needed LegUlation— Col G. M. Waugh, Gardner; Capt. E. P. 
Deihl.Olathe; C. H. Graham, I^roy. 

The Secretary waa instructed to obtain the estimates of the leading pub- 
lishing bouses in. the. State asd Kansas City, on the work of printing and 
binding Vol. VIII — proceedings of this Society during the year 1878 — and 
to increase the number of the edition to 2,500 copies, if an appropriation 
should be made by the State Legislature to meet the expenses. Also, to call 
the ninth semi-annual meeting at some point favorable in the Arkansaa val- 
ley, provided the A. T. & S. F. Railroad Company should offer satisfactory 
inducements by a reduction in fare, to justify it. 

Meeting adjourned. 

Your Committee on Needed Legislation, assisted by extensive memorials 
from may counties, secured the pasaage of the following law: 

LAW OF 1879j 
Be U enured by the Legislatart of the SlaU of Kansas: ■ * 

Section 1. That the sum of two thoueand five handred dollars for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, A. D. 18SD, and the farther sum of Vso thousand five hundred dollars for 
the fiscal jear ending June 30, A. D, 1881, are hereby appropriated to the Kansas State 
Horticullural Society, out of any fuoda not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Kansas Slate Horticultural Society Ehall hereafter 
annually make out and publish two thousand £ve hundred copies of the Proceedings of 
the said Society for public distribution. 

Approved March 10, 1879. 

The items upon which this law was based, were: $1,250 for the publishing 
of the Society's annual report ; 8500 for Secretary's salary ; $200 for experi- 
mental work; $100 for furniture, Secretary's olSce; and balance for contin- 
gent expenses. 

The promptness and unanimity of the Legislature in conceding the justice 
and merit of the claims of this Society were very marked, as well aa highly 
gratifying, and for the first time since its organization for the promotion of 
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horticulture in KtmeaB, be it knonn to the people of Kaosaa that the Execu- 
tive of thie great commonwealth, recogniziDg the importance of our work, 
and its claims to the fostering care of the State, transmitted the following 

8PECIAL MESSAGE 

to the Legislature: 

lb ihtLegt^ature: I desire U> briog to year notice the eabjectof Horticulture, which I 
had intended to have presented in mj biennial message, but hj accident it wtu> omilted. 

The " KaoBas State Horticnltiiral Society" was incorporated on the 15th da; of De- 
cember, 1869, since which time the Sodet; haa held gemi-annual meetinga in varioua 
portions of the State, and published annually a full report of its proceeding!. The last 
report, being for the year 1877, I herewith transmit for your consideration. 

Xhe mecliDgs of this Society have been held without material aid Trom the State, for 
the very laudable purpose of disseminating Icnowledge upon the subject of horticulture 
among the citizens of our State. 

It it a matter of which we have reason to be proud, that through the labors of this So- 
ciety KansBB has been placed at the head of the fruit-growing States of the Union. In 
view of the fact that the work of this Society is for the benefit of Kanian, and that the 
horticultural interests throogh its efibrts have grown to great magnitude, and that it is 
not just to expect the members of this Society to continue this work at their own indi- 
vidual expense, I respectfully e:ugge8t that the State cannot afford to neglect this interest, 
or withhold its fostering care, and therefore earnestly recommend that a sufficient ap- 
propriation be made for printing and distributing the reports of the Society, and to 
defray its incidental expenses, for the fiscal years ending June 30th, 1880, and June 30th, 
1881. John P. St. John. 

ExEcunrs Depaktment, 

TOPBKA, Kanbas, February 11, 1879. 

To the committee securing such an expression from the Governor, and 
such results from the Legislature, are due the most grateful expressions of 
this Society, which should be given in due form. And to the people of this 
State who so promptly assisted our committee with numerous memorials, 
filled with the names of tax-paying communities, we are deeply indebted. 

In view of this manifest confidence in this Society, and the great work 
it has undertaken, the grave question forces itself upon our most earnest 
consideration, what shall be the measure of the returns we shall make? 
Truly, great are the responsibilities resting upon the members of the Kansas 
State Horticultural Society. Our position as State authority increases the 
measure of this responsibility. To-day the people of this State are anxiously . 
-watching this convention of experienced horticulturists, to obtain from its 
proceedings a knowledge of the pursuit they have entered into, and in which 
■they have invested their capital, which shall enable them to secure the coveted 
results — a knowledge that will enable them to solve some of the difficulties 
they encounter, and remove the obstacles hindering their success. 

The relations this Society sustains to the people demand the most earnest 
thought and careful management iu all its deliberations and aSairs. We 
should not, nor can we disappoint them. Their expectations must be met. 
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Then look carefully to the work before you, fully impresHed with the im- 
portant relations under which you have met at this time. 

THE NINTH 8EMI-ANNUAL MEETING. 

Having failed to obtain satisfactory inducements to call that meeting at 
eome point in the Arkansas valley, an invitation from the Northwestern 
Horticultural Society waa accepted by the board, and the Society assembled 
at Beloit on June 17, 18 and 19, 1879. 

The meeting was a pleasant one, and its results quite satisfactory, consider- 
ing the newness of that portion of the State. We found many evidences for 
encouragement to the horticulturists of the Northwest, and many persons in- 
telligently and persistently engaged in horticultural work. We also found 
there the foot-priots of the unscrupulous tree-peddler, who had gulled the 
ignorant and unsuspecting with Russian apples, blood-leafed and Lombardy 
peach, tree roses, tree currants, tree strawberries, sweet rhubarb, and that ex- 
ploded humbug, the Conover's seedling grape, first brought to notice in this 
State by N, H. Alhaugh, of Hill Home Nurseries, Tadraor, Ohio. Numerous 
complaints of this class of swindlers have been made to this office during the 
past year, (.showing that this State is being overrun with them,) and urging that 
this Society take some action to more generally post the settlers with a knowl- 
edge as to the unreliability of such men, and \a publicly censure such nur- 
series as privately wink at such work. 

BOARD MEETING. 

The second meeting of the Board was held at Beloit, following the ad- 
journment of the ninth semi-annual meeting. At this meeting the experi- 
mental work was allotted as follows: 

Vommiitee in charge of Native Flora — Geo. Y. Johnson, Lawrence. 

Cultivated Flora— J. W. Eobson, Cheever. 

Peaches and Flums — H. E. Van Deman, Geneva. 

Apples and Peora.— F. Wellhouse, Leavenworth. 

Small FVuitg (excepting strawberries ) — Prof. E. Gale, Manhattan. 

Cherries and Strawberries— G.C Brackett — Lawrence. 

Vegetables — Wm. Cutter, Junction City. 

The following, with the foregoing list of committees, was duly published, 
and copies sent to most of the County Vice-Presidents ; 

"It is the desire of the Society that persons having promiBing seedlings of taij class 
of &aitB, or knowing of anj such, will send or cause to be sent by express, at the ex- 
pense of the Societj, three or more specimens of each, to the proper committees as above 
designated;, and of such as the committee shall consider promising, cions and cattinga, 
or joung plants or seeds, as their nature requires, for propagation will be asked in th^ 
proper seasons. This work is an important one, aflecting materially the future saccMB 
of horticultural pursuits in Kansas, and is in full accord with the efforts of wide-awake 
horticuUursl societies throughout the United States, and meets the hearty cooperation 
of all libera] and enthosiastic hortioulturisU." 
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THE PE0P08ED NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL BOCIBTY, 

The followiog circular with refereDCe to that organization has been re- 
ceived, and by urgent letters from the Executive Committee this Society has 
been solicited to assist in its organization; 

Oftiob or THE Committee on Oroakization 1 

Of a Nationai. Agkicultpbai. Society, \ 
J. H. Beaix. (ajrtrmim. i 323 Peasl Stbebt, New York, Nov. 20, 1879.) 

LiwKiI' ViLIirnilli TreiB., \ EhcoOh CommtUw. 

H™bi B, Al.l'OBD, 

Wn. Cbohib, > 

Dbab Sib: It bag been determined to organize a National Agricullural Societj for the 
protection and advancement of American agricultnre, and you are cordially invited to 
attend a meeting in this city, at the Metropolitan Hotel, New York, Wednesday, De- 
cember 10, 1879, at 10 o'clock a.m., for the purpose of ^rfecting an organization. 

An amociation is designed that shall embrace every agricultural interest, and repre- 
sent every section of the country, and that shall, by practical methods, accomplish the 
otgecte staled. 

It is intended to make the expense of membership so light, and the advantages of the - 
Association so great, that every farmer and every person iatereeted in the soil may be- 
come a member and participate in its advantages. 

The movemenl is meedng irith unexpected favor; tetters of approval are being re- 
ceived from all sections of the conutry, and the committee have reason to believe that 
the hopes of the most sanguine will be more than realized in the result of the under- 

Tbis meeting promises to be the largest and most important gathering of representa- 
tive men connected with agriculture that has ever been held in this country, and we 
hope that you will help to swell the number, and assist in what is believed to be an en- 
terprise without parallel in greatness and usefulness. 

At this meeting a constitution and by-laws for the government of the Aaeociation will 
be adopted, and officers elected to carry out its objects. It is believed that the session 
will last at least three days. Lectures and addreaaea on practical topics will be delivered 
by Hon. Cassius M. Clay, of Ky., Prof. E. W. Stewart, Hon. Geo. B. Loring, Francis D. 
Monlton, Esq., Prof. Manly Miles, Prof X. A. Willari^ Prof C. V. Riley, Dr. John A. 
Warder, Prof W. H. Brewer, Hon. Victor E. Pioletle, Prof Morse, A. W. Dickenson, 
Willis P. Hazard, Albert B. Ledoux, A. M., Ph. D., and others. As the International 
Dtury Pair will be in operation during the week of this meeting, an additional attraction 
is offered to those who may attend. 

Will you please reply at your earliest convenience, to the Chairman of this Com- 
mittee, slating whether or not you will be present at the meeting, and if we may expect 
yoar cooperation? 

Will yon kindly send us the names of those interested in agricultural matters in your 
section, as far as it is convenient for you to do so? 

The Committee wilt be obliged for your views and soggesdons. 

The following circular has been received from the United States Board of 
Trade: 

Dear Sib; I am directed by the Executive Committee of the United States Board of 
Trade to ask you to present this communication, with accompanying documentii, to yonr 
organization. 

The United States Board of Trade has been organized solely for the consideration of 
suljects of national importance. It ia, in consequence, in no sense in antagonism with 
any local Chamber of Commerce, Board of Trade, Manufacturing, Agricultural, Mining, 
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or Industrial Associatioii of anj kiad. On the coatrary, it napires to be ia harmony 
and lellowship with them all, and (o allbrd them, from time to time, a ooDveulent channel 
for the expression of an authoritadve and inflnential opiaion upon questions of interest 
to every citizen. 

That some such national orgaoization, Himple and inexpensiTe in its machineiy, as 
this ffill be found to be, is to be desired, must be apparent to every thinking business 

In anion there is strength. To accomplish the best results for such iridelj varied in- 
tere«tK as thiN country presentx, organization is absolutely necessary. Other iuteresls, 
«ODflictiiig with what is believed to be for the highest welfare of this country, are organ- 
izing. Is it not lime that the best elements of society everywhere should use the same 
methods for successfully meeting and counteracting adverse influences? 

The United States Board of Trade desires to place itself in harmonious relations with 
all other organizations that have similar aspirations, and it respectfully asks that your 
association will enter into such relations with it. 

With much respect, I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 

W. H. C. PftiOE, 
Seeretary V. S. Board 0/ Trade. 

NEW COUNTY ORGANIZATIONS. 

Since the last annual meetiog, the following County Horticultural So- 
cieties have been organized; 

Butler County HortieuUural Society. — Secretary, E.R.Powell, Augusta. 

Crawford County Horticultural Society. — Secretary,G.W, Afosteller, Girard. 

Miami County MorticuUural Society. — Secretary, E.W. Robinson, Faola. 

Doniphan County Horii&ultural Society. — Secretary, 8. Hatch, Wathena. 

Cowley County Horticultural Society, — Secretary, J. P. Short, Winfield. 

Republic County Horticultural Society.— Secret&ry, W. P. Peak, Belleville. 

Total number of horticultural societies iu the State at this date, 31, viz.: 
Three district, twenty-six county, and two local. 

The Cowley County Society has extended to this Society a pressing invita- 
tion to hold the tenth semi-annual meeting at Winfield, in June next. 

AD INTERIM COUHITTEE. 

The question of the importance of such a committee, properly organized 
for efficient work, is worthy of the consideration of this Society. County 
societies are annually forming for the purpose of uniting the experiences of 
those within their limits engaged in the pursuit of horticulture, and of ob- 
taining from all sources knowledge of a sound practical nature. We of the 
State Society can testify to the advantages derived from an outside attend- 
ance on several occasions, at our meeting; we even seek it, and I believe 
«very member has felt well paid by the results. 80 it ia with those county 
societies: the attendance at their meetings only once in a year, of even one 
of our members having experience, will impart new interest, stimulate the 
zeal of their members, and encourage their faith. The interest of this State, 
and the increasing desire among the people for knowledge, demand of this 
Society more intimate relations, and in no more effectual way can the people 
be reached than through the meetings of the county societies. . Such ser- 
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vices promptly rendered la respoDse to the invitations of tlie people, cannot 
fail to meet with public approval. 

There is no easier or surer method of securing the public confidence for 
our work than through a thorough canvass of the counties by a live commit- 
tee. The work of an ad-interim committee, properly managed, would secure 
to this Society an amount of reliable information with reference to the con- 
ditions of our State, in a single year, that could not be obtained by years of 
labor, in any other way. This Society, as a State idstitution, should be made 
fuUy acquainted at all times with the conditions of the horticultural interests 
within the State, and through the efforts of an ad-inUrim committee, and the 
aid of a thoroughly-organized State by counties, it can be. And to that pur- 
pose must we exert ourselves, to retain the eonfidence and support of the in- 
telligent classes of community. 

EDUCATION. 

At the twelfth annual meeting, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

Besolutiom No. 1. — "Bat^md, That the Ezecotive Board of this Sociatj be constitated 
a committee, to confer at an earl; da; with the State Superintendetit of Pabltc Ingtruc- 
tion, for the parpose of securing hig reoomtaendation to the eBtablUhiag in our Slate 
Untversit; sod high schoolB, a special department for inBtructioD va horticulture, and 
the iotroduclion in the common ichooU of a couree of elementar? iDatructions in the 
same interest ; and further, to secure the setting apart of a specified da; in each year to 
be devoted to the planting and culture of shade and amamental trees and shrnba in 
the school-bouse grotrnds throughout the State. That the Secretary of this Bociet; be 
instructed to fornUh the Governor-elect and State SaperinleDdeut with a cop; of the fore- 
going, with the request that it receive their consideration, and notice in their respective 
message and report lo the next Legislature." 

In compliance with the above instructions, a copy was forwarded to the 
Governor-elect and also to the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Referring to the annual report of the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, 1879, 1 find the following— (p. 46 ) ; 

"Imfrovehentof School O-aouNDS. — Attention has been called to this quealion b; 
the following resolutionB. The first was the report of the Committee on Education at 
the twelfth meeting of the State Historical Society at Ottawa, December 3d, 4th, and 
6lh, 1877." 

[Resolution let is the one just given above, being the action of this So- 
ciety at Ottawa, 1878, instead of 1877, as stated. I have been informed by 
the State Superintendent in person, that resolution Ko. 1 was erroneously 
accredited to the Historical Society, being the one furnished him by your 
Secretary.] 

Resolctioh No. 2. — "Whereaa, Many of our beautiful Kansas scbool-houaea are un- 
fenced and anadomed by shade trees; and whereas, the State Horticultural Society has 
called attention to this; therefore, be it 

"Radved, That we recommend the connty Buperinteodenta to appoint 'Arbor Days,' 
and encourage in every manner possible the planting of trees, and the ornamentation of 
school grounds." 
■7 
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The State 8u peri otend en t then adds: 

"Should the Buggeslion given above b« followed, k few jears hence die appearance of 
our achool grounds will be much improved, and iheir Talus greatlj increased. I heart- 
ily tecond the Buggesliou, with the hope that prompt action will be taken," 

This iodorsement of our action is quite satisfactory as &r as it reaches th& 
resolntioD, and thanks should be rendered. But the State Su peri d ten dent 
remains sileut upon the most important portion of the resolution, viz. : "the- 
introductiou of an elemebtary course of instructions in horticulture into our 
common schools, and a special department in the same interest in our higb 
schools and State University." 

It is to be hoped that during this meeting the readoption of the resolution 
in question, or one similar thereto, will meet vith so strong an expression 
from this body as to open the eyee of those having in charge the educational 
matters of this State, to the fact that the people are in earnest in this matter^ 
and that while their money supports the work of education their rights to- 
direct its uses are to be heeded. 

VOL. VIII — REPORT FOR 1878. 

The publication of this volume was awarded by the Board to Geo, W. 
Martin, State Printer, as follows: 2,500 copies of 339 pages, at accost of 
$1,310, or about 52 cents per copy. As in my previous annual report, I de- 
sire to press the request that a copy of this report be placed in the bands oT 
a competent committee, who shall pass upon it in a careful examination, and 
report by su^estions as to the make-up of Vol. IX, Report for 1879. In 
the past reports there are repetitions which existing conditions seemed to 
justify, but which under the present status of knowledge among the people 
are not required for our future reports. If we are the instructors of the- 
people, as we have assumed to be, and have made proper progress in the 
work, should not these reports contain instructions in a higher course, leavings 
the elementary with the volumes of the past? 

No copies of Volume VIII have been sent out of the State, excepting in 
exchange for reports of a similar character, and from the Department of 
Agriculture, Census Bureau, National Library, U. S. Board of Trade, and 
Secretary of the American Agricultural Association, New York. All thes& 
were sought by application. For the first time since our organization the 
significant fact has occurred: that of public school teachers applying for 
copies, and endeavoring to secure a completeset, claiming in support of their 
demands, that in the near future a knowledge of at least elementary horti- 
culture will be required as one of the qualifications of a competent teacber.- 

There is another matter to which I desire to call your attention. The in- 
terest in horticulture in this State is rapidly strengthening, and extending, 
into every rural home, and with this condition comes an earnest desire for a 
knowledge requisite to success. Where can it be obtained? Not in any of 
our Kansas journals; therefore it is sought in the columns of those published 
in other States, devoted wholly or in part to that intereet From sncb 
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sources, a knowledge is obtained of methods and practice oot at all adapted 
to our peculiar soil and climate. DisappoiDtmeDt aod diecouragemeut fol- 
low, and the seeker of truth is adrift upon the sea of doubt and trouble. If 
he seeks relief from the columns of home papers, be finds only clippings 
from those published abroad, and oftentimes they appear without credit, 
from which the conclusion follows that they are from the experience of peo- 
ple in our own State; and in their application, failure is the result. Is not. 
this a lamentable condition, rejecting severely upon the intelligence of Kan- 
sas men? In view of these facts, I would press upon your consideration 
the selection of some journal having an extensive circulation, and known 
throughout the State to be devoted to the interests of Kansas horticulture, 
and through the columns of which, the thirst of our people for such horti- 
cultural knowledge as is required in Kansas can be satisfied, and thereby 
stop its being fed from sources without with unwholesome food. Throngh 
such a medium, the education of the inexperienced masses in the State, as 
to the adaptation and non -adaptation of varieties of fruits, and successful 
methods of culture, can be effected. To those who may oppose such a con- 
centrated effort, I desire to say, do your duty in this work of education 
through the columns of your local newspapers. Publish to the people your 
experiences on every occasion presented. You owe it to the press, whose 
generous hearts will ever open their columns to you, and to the people, as 
philanthropists and horticulturists, true to yourselves and the public good. 

ANNDAL HEHBEHSHTF DUE TO THE CODNTY VICE-PEEBIDENTS. 

To that class of oar citizens who have so faithfully served the interests of 
this Society, I suggest be extended all the privileges of an annual hembeb- 
8HIP for each year of such service, as a tribute of gratitude for valuable 
work in the public interest. 

FINANCIAI-. 
Statement of KMwpii and Didmraemenls from Deeernber S, 1878, tn Deeemher 16, 1879. 

21, 1879— Of Xteuater K DO 
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TREASUREB'S ANNUAL REPORT. 
Trtamra'a Annual StoUmaii from Deeemba- S, 1878, to Dtaanber 16, 1879. 

D«. a, IBTS— BaHnce In tnmary ." „ _ _ I 

Dec.*, 1878— Tirelye memberehlp fetw for 1879 „ _.-.™ ™. 1 

Deo. 27, 1878— W. K. Fosnot, Ellsworlh, balance of tlt« tea „.„ 

Jan. 8, 1ST9— A«lihj Cham, Cawker Citj, tnaual fee _,i.,„,„ „..— i . ~- - 

Mar, 11— Dr. G. Bohrer, Baymond, anDunl fee. „._„ _.-.™ -... 

Mar. 15— Loan at Mercbsnt Bank, Uwreoea ..._„._ „..„__ 17 

. Mar. 2»-H. A. Balpb, WicblU, ■ 



Mur. 29— luac D«(berldge, Funs, a 

Apr. 4— Lmn >t Hatfonal Bank, L»«r«aee.... 



Apr, S— J. B. Nojea, Lincoln, Neb., (bbu^ IM.... 



Ua^ e-C. C. CbaT»lier, GarSeld, a 

Haf 27— Loan at National Baok, Lawrenoe , „._._«_„ 

Jane Z— L. Blabop, Oaawatomle, annual r«a _..„„„..._.... 

jDCe I— Tboa. Buckmao, Topeka, annual tee _ .._ 

Jane IT— Serao membenhlp feei at ninth aeml-annual OMtdng.... 

JunoaS— E.T. Bjram, Jairell at j, annual Ibe -„.^ „... 

Jane SD— J. B. Zurl, Pride poet offlce, annual fea 

July 10— Slate appropriation „,..—_.. 

Julj 28— H. W. Smith, EiBter, ai 



inoual f»« hj C. G. Wlckenbam. for Jwhua Hill, Wm. Meliall, Aug. WUws, T. 

Y.Knapp, T. T. Palraon, Merritt Noyee, Pstniu ~....- - — 

Total tecelptt..! - - .43 
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Jan. 81. 1879— 
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Maf 17— Eipanie bill, Preiident'a office 

M*T 81~UontblT eipenaeg, Secretarf-a oSee. 



July ID-U, W. Martin, prlntlni, and binding of Tot. TUI, Jotr-priDUnf *U1I*, MO..... 

July ID-E. P. Delhi, commltlee eipenie bill 

Jply 10-UarvbBut9' Bank. Lawrence, on loan (March IS, 1S79) _^ 
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July 10— National Bank, Lawrence, Intereet on loan „.„-_...-_ . 

July 10— National Bank, Lawrence, on loan (May 27, 1S79}. 
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ELECTION OF OFFIOBSS. 

The aoDual election of officera for 1680 resulted as followR: 

President — Prof. E. Gale, Manhattan. 

Vice PregidetU — G, Y. Johnson, Lawrence. 

Secretary — G. C. Brackett, Lawrence. 

Ihreasurer — F. Well house, Fairmount. 

Tnutees — M. B. Neuman, Wyandotte ; H. E.Van Deman, Geneva ; J. W. 
Robaon, Cheever. 

The President announced that the next exercise on the program was a 
paper on insects, by N. P. Deming, of Lawrence. 



Mr. President: Id treating this subject as I reach each insect, I ' 
exhibit a specimen by pinning it to the wall before you. First, is the 



Here is a specimen captured iu my orchard, which I will pin to tbe wall. 
It has been quite numerous in some parts of Douglas county, and been 
very damaging, particularly to the negligent orchardist. This year tbe worm 
hae worked on that part of the tree just below the surface of the ground 
more than usual. I find it easier to clear trees of this borer by examining 
them in May and 1at« in October, than as many do by making only an ex- 
amination in the fall. We could soon rid our orchards of this pest if all the 
fruit growers would act in concert; but while a few careless men allow their 
orchards to become a breeding-place, the careful and industrious man finds 
it a difficult undertaking to even save his trees. There must be a concert 
of action for the destruction of all injurious insects,' or serious disasters must 
overtake the pursuit of fruit growing. 

THE COTTONWOOD -TREE BORER. 

I also have a specimen, and he goes with the others to the wall. Its ovipo* 
silion occui^ in June and July. The worm lives In the tree until the third 
year, and then transforms to a large beetle, and comes from its burrow dnr- 
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ing the latter part of April or fore part of May. The e^;s are placed in the 
body, and high up among the limbs, and where uumerous, cause the tops to 
break off. 

r-HEADED APPLE-TREE BORER. 

This specimeq of the iosect I will add to hia 
neighbor, already pioned up. I have never 
found it doing any damage in healthy trees. 
A healthy don of sap drowns the worm ; it 
thrives only in trees debilitated by continued 
Beetle. drouth, suu-scald, or other injuring causes — 
therefore, the most effectual means of protection is to keep the tree in a vig- 
orous condition. 

TKEE CRICKET. 

I have also a specimen which I will send to the wall, iu manner as all such 
rascals should be. This insect is very numerous in my county, and very 
damaging some years. For its attacks it 
) to prefer the largest and finest speci- 
mens of fruit. The eggs are deposited in 
grape-vines, canes of the blackberry and 
raspberry, and the current year's growth of orchard trees. And all such 
infested wood should be taken off and burned, during winter-time. 

THE CODLING MOTH, OR APPLE-WOKM. 

{Oupotapta pomintlla.) 



>, Lirri; i, Cocoos; d, Cbi^aallt; /, Uoth; f, Moth, wltb vlDgi ai|ttDded. 

I send a specimen to the wall as an exposure of one of the most damaging 
of insects to our apple crops. The Kansas Horticultural Report for 1878 
gives the beat methods of checking the increase, and means of destroying it. 
It will require a constant and united effort of all orcbardista, to save the 
fruit of our State from such a deplorable condition as prevails ib the more 
eastern States. 
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The worst enemy of the fruit grower is the eareUta and don't eare man. 
[Calls — "Pin Aim to the wail, too!"] As I did not bring one with me, and 
there are none here in my delegation, and I hope there are none la this audi- 
ence, I cannot make so public an exposure as I would like to. 

BEHBDIES FOB OUB IN8ECT TROUBLES. \ 

I find the birds render the most efficient natural help. I am satisfied that 
the kiog-bird destroys the tree cricket. The Guioea woodpecker, bluebird, 
aod the little phebe, are always busy workers for our protection, as well as a 
tost of others. All species of insectivorous birds should receive all the eo- 
■couragement which man can give them. Build places for coverts and nest* 
ing, and they will stay with you — only go to comeback, "God helps those 
who help themselves." Woe betide the man who is caught deatroyitig any 
of them on my farm. There are a few birds which are doubtful in their 
friendliness to our interest, viz., cat-bird and thrush. These are voracious 
-eaters of small fruits, and their utility is questionable. I have concluded 
to enter the verdict of "a nuisance" against them, and demand an abatement. 

In conclusion, I regret to find some of our nurserymen are so mercenary 
in character as to denounce the effort of this and other organizations to en- 
lighten the people upon the subject of entomology as an injury to the fruit 
Interests of our State — claiming that many will be discouraged, and will not 
plant because of the effort required to protect from the insect ravages. 
Now, while we encourage efforts in the pursuit of horticulture, and attempt 
to teach the proper methods how to succeed, which I hold is a noble and 
generous work, is it not our duty to furnish such information as ia required 
for the protection of such industry? Certainly. And furthermore, should 
not the nurseryman also enlighten his customers, through whom he makes 
bis living, upon matters so important to bis success? 

DISCUSSION ON BIRDS. 

C. W. MuRTPELDT defended the birds. 

Pbop, E. a. Popenoe, (Agricultural College:) I thank Mr. Deming for 
fab allusion to those destructive birds. There is another oue which has proven 
itself injurious to the interests of the horticulturists — the quail; and as a 
delegate of the Manhattan Horticultural Society, I have come here in- 
structed to secure an action of this Society, recommending an amendment 
to the existing bird law by the next Legislature, so that the fruit grower 
would have the right to kill this bird whenever found injuring his crops, 
I have heard the complaint made that the quail had been quite destructive 
to grape crops. I believe the feeling of kindness indulged in by too many 
for birds is purely sentimental. I am confident that the English sparrow 
is greatly overestimated in its usefulness, and should be destroyed, as it 
drives our native birds from their old haunts, being so pugnacious and quar- 
relsome. It is proving to be a destroyer of grain, rather than of insects. 
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E. A. Coleman : Woe be to the man who dares to shoot a quail upon my 
farm. I always enjoy witnessing the birds eating grapes and berries. 

J. W. Robson: I think Mr. Deming has gone outside of his subject, ia 
making such an attack upon the cat-bird and thrusb. If he bad been aware 
that the "attorney for the birds" (such I was called in Illinois) was present 
at this meeting, he would have been more careful in making bis charges 
against some of our best friends; and I am surprised And. grieved at the po- 
sition assumed by Prof. Fopenoe, in reference to ooe of the most harmless 
and efficient insect destroyers. Why, a brace of quails have raised three 
coveys in my little vineyard, and, to. the best of my knowledge, I have not 
lost a berry. We hire help at from $150 to $200 a year, and pay with pleas- 
ure for such service: now is it not mean and sordid to deny the birds their 
wages, by refusing them their share of the fruit which they have worked faith- 
Ailly during six or eight months to protect, by destroying such insects as 
ttireaten thelife of the tree or plant which produces it 7 I azn decidedly opposed 
to any tinkering of the law protecting birds, unless it be to make it more rigid ; 
but I am in favor of memorializing the Legislature to pass a law making 
stealing of fruit a criminal offense, for every neighborhood is infested with a 
class of bipeds who do more serious injury to the fruit grower than the birds 
have ever done or can do. Previous to coming to Kansas, I bad devoted 
over twenty years of my life to raising fruit, and during that time I never 
took the life of a bird, or permitted any one to do ho on my farm. I en- 
couraged their increase by every means practicable. The result was, plenty 
of small fruits every year, and very little wormy fruit. We cannot safely 
interfere with Nature's laws, and thereby disturb the balance she has pro- 
vided, without suifering. — I hope Prof Popenoe will not repeat his charges 
against the English sparrow merely because some great and erudite professor 
has said so, for he frankly admits that such charges are not based upon bis 
personal knowledge of the bird. I have known this bird from childhood — 
have seen them in such immense flocks as to darken the suu, and yet do one 
complained of them. It is purely an insectivorous bird, and only resorts to- 
seeds and grains when the insect season has passed. Mr. President, in clos- 
ing, I would say, that in my opinion, the man who would advocate the ruth- 
less slaughtering of our feathered friends should be branded as a dangerous 
member of a community. 

E. A. Golehan: We have, lo! these many years, been fighting for a pro- 
tective bird law, and alt of us can testify to the persistent efforts arrayed to 
defeat us. Our State Legislature wisely gave us nearly what we asked, and 
I thank them for it. I do not consider that it fully covers the ground, yet 
I am thankful for what was given us; and now men come to this meeting 
and ask us to aid in a "go-haek" on the law, by a modification which sur- 
renders what we have gained. No, sir, I say. I would rather work to make 
the law more stringent, and to promptly enforce it. True, birds will eat 
fruit, and I honor their judgment in taste. Let them have it. They work 
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bard to protect it againat bugs, and they should enjoy the eatiog of some 
of it. It is a small kind of a man who would grudge the little they eat. If 
such men would plant fruit trees and plants as they should, there would be 
a plenty for him and them, and his neighbors. I allow no class of birds to 
be killed ob my place excepting the hawk and crow, and it will not be safb 
for anyone to try it. 

C. W. Murtfeldt: I desire to impress this Society with the great advan- 
tages of object illustratioDS of entomology, and the importance of such 
sciences being taught in your schools. Ignorance is onr strongest enemy in 
the combat for truth. f 

Abner Allen ; The wasp &mtly has done more injury to my grap^ than 
all other agencies. 

C. W, Murtfeldt: "Wasps do not damage grapes until some other agency 
commences the work. They are secondary in their work on the grape. 

Phof. E. a. Pofesoe; I concur with Mr. Murtfeldl's remarks with refer- 
ence to the wasp family. The best authority denounces the English sparrow 
as an unmitigated pest. - It drives friendly birds away. I have never observed 
it eat bugs or fruit. 

Ds. D. W. Havens: About thirty years ago the beautiful shade trees for 
which New Haven, Conn., became noted, were denuded by the geometers. 
The English sparrow was introduced among thtim, and saved those magnifi- 
cent trees to the city. A similar condition prevailed in the city of New York, 
' and they were the saving agents for that city. Soon after the insect hosts 
were abated in their ravaging, a crusade was waged against their friends, the 
sparrows. 

J. N. Hall: I am satisfied that a Urge amount of the injury of my fruit 
is attributable to the scarcity of birds in my locality. 
^. F. Wellhouse: Why kill the hawk, when it destroys so many mice aud 
rabbits? 

Mb. Deminq: Mr, President, I now desire to say that I did not condemn 
the cat-bird and thrush because I thought they deserved it, but for the pur- 
pose of drawing out the opinions of the members of this Society on the bird 
question, and I am very much pleased with the result. 

The Secretary here announced the receipt of a dispatch to the Society. 

DISPATCH. 

Ddblib, Iko., Dec. 17, 1879. 
To Prof. E. Gale, PfesideiU ^(e HoHicultuml SocUiy, Hotlon, Km.: 

Your hearty greeting received. Accept the cordial reeponBe of the Todiana Horticnl- 
tnral Society, and the hope that yoa maj never falter in the good work. This seMion t» 
the best ever held hj this Society. Sylvibteb Jokhbom, Prmdent. 

W. H. Eaoan, Sarelary. 



Adjourned. 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
The PreBideQt called the laeetiag to order, aod the exercises opened with 
music; after which, the following easay was read: 

HISTORY OF DOUGLAS COUNTY HORTICULTURAL ORGANIZATION. 

BY SAHUBL RBTHOUIS, LAWRENCE. 

As a delegate from Douglas coimty to this meetiDg, I have taken upon 
myself ythe task of submitting a paper under the above caption. I do th)8 
in the hope that such a paper will neither be out of place nor uDlntn-estin^ 
A historical sketch of such a society, which has been in successful operation 
for the last twelve years, and which, if all its records were published in full, 
would furnish whole volumes, must necessarily be but a mere outline — a 
few gleaDings from an a bundaut harvest — or like a few specimen apples from 
a well-filled orchard. 

OBQANIZATIOK. 

The idea of forming the Society originated in the mind of the efficient 
Secretary of this Society, G. C. Brackett. It was organized October 3, 1867, 
with seven members only. The first President was E. D. Ladd, and Q. C. 
Brackett was the first Secretary. The other five members were James Chris- 
tian, Wm. Soule, G. W. Deitzler, B. F. Diggs, and Bob Wilson. G. C. 
Brackett is the only one of the original seven still connected with the So- 
ciety. The membership has steadily increased, with some fluctuations, how- 
ever till the present number has reached seventy-six. Occasionally one who 
had "put his hand to the plow" would "turn hack," but hia place was al- 
ways promptly filled with either a veteran horticulturist or a " new recruit" 

The nomenclature of memhership is very interesting and significant. The 
Society owns a Brackett which has always proved a constant and reliable 
support; twoSavages who never allow the exercises to become fame; a Dem- 
iug who continues to grow fruit for the people; and a Pearson who has, 
doubtless, inherited from his father a great fondness iotpear culture. 

The list of significant names ia too long to pursue in this limited paper; 
the above specimens must, therefore, suffice. 

In addition to contributions from the membership, the Society is often fa- 
vored with valuable remarks and su^estions by Chancellor Marvin ; with 
scientific reports on entomology and meteorology by Prof Snow; and with 
analysis of chemical fertilizers by Prof. Patrick, all of the State University. 

About half the membership is composed of ladies, who take part in the 
discussions, and often favor the meetings with poems, or essays on flowers, 
home adornment, and kindred subjecls. At every meeting they prepare a 
bountiful and social repast, thus combining enjoyment, pleasure and business. 
This social feature of the meetings is considered one of the foctors of si 
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meetinos. 
The first meetiogs of the Society were Held id James Cbrietiati'a law office, 
which was located in what was known as the"Deitz]er building," io the town 
of Lawrence. Since then they have been held in various places, and in all 
parts of the county; in the winter months in public halU, in the court-house, 
and Utterly in a suite of rooms furnished by the University, The custom 
has always been to hold the summer meetings at the rural residences of 
the members, in the different parts of the county. Experience has proven 
that the beneficial influence of the Society is more widely diffused, and the 
interests of horticulture better promoted, by this plan, than by holding them 
in one stated place, though that place way be central. In those townships 
of the county where the meetinga have been most frequently held may be 
found the most fruit, the best orchards, and the greatest intelligence and 
enterprise. These results are plainly traceable to the influence exerted by 
the Society. 

ITS USEFULMEee. 

Although the Society has had its difficulties and discouragements to en- 
counter, one of which was a split, and a rival organization, yet it boa always 
kept up its meetings, and pursued the "even leoor of its way." 

It is admitted by the best informed on horticultural questions, that the 
members of this society have done more than all the State besides in deter- 
mining the safest varieties to plant and the best methods of culture. 

The post twenty years have been largely experimental, from which the 
present results and determinations have been reached, and which are invalu- 
able, not only to our own county but to the whole State, and must be cred- 
ited to that society. From the experience of the past, labor can be more 
intelligently and profitably applied in the future, and with surer and better 
results. 

In conversation a few weeks ago, with a very intelligent gentleman of Doug- 
las county, who is well posted in horticultural matters, but who is not a mem- 
ber of the Society, I asked the question, " What influence, in your opinion, has 
the Society exerted in encouraging the cultivation and production of fruit in 
Douglas county?" He replied: "It is the grandest organization the county 
ever had, and has, in my opinion, more than quadrupled the production 
of fruit, placed the county in the front rank of horticulture in the State, 
and the future benefits to be derived from it are incalculable." Said I: 
"Then why do you not, Mr. P., join the Society and help along the good 
work?" "Oh," said he, "now you have cornered me; I have no sensible or 
valid reason to give. I suppose I feel like many others who leave the will- 
ing ones to do all the work. But I can assure you I read all the reports, 
and take much interest in them." Mr. P. is a representative character, and 
typical of a large class. It is passing strange that so many profess a great 
interest in horticulture, and still withhold their support from organizations 
for its advancement. 

Music. 
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the moeal influence of horticulture. 

BY D. W. HAVES9, D. D., HOI.TOX. 

Horticulture or gardeniDg, the culture of fruits, flowera and esculent vege^ 
tables, as distinguished from agriculture or the culture of fields, and the pro- 
duction of the great necessaries of life, boasts the highest antiquity of all 
human pursuits. "And the Lord planted a garden, eastward in Eden, and 
there he put the man whom he had formed, .... to dress it, and to keep 
it." We do not stop to inquire into the authenticity of tfae Mosaic account 
of the creation, or to prove ita consistency with the discoverira of modern 
science, hut adopt the more rational course, accepting it as true until a more 
reasonable account of the origin of our world is presented ; one that will give 
a more accurate description of the natural order in which the various por- 
tions of what it contains came into existence, and one which shall derive man 
from a nobler origin; one that shall be in clearer correspondence with hla 
intellectual, and moral preeminence, and more fitting to bis spiritual nature 
, and immortal destiny. The planting of a garden, and placing it in the care 
and under the culture of an intelligent being, and of high moral endowments, 
may be r^;arded as typical of what is required in one who engages in this 
the most ancient and beautiful of all thefields of human labor. Shakspeare 
recognizes the antiquity and natural dignity of horticulture when he makes 
the agrarian Jack Cade ask: 

"When Adam delved Mid Eve span. 
Where was then the gentleniRQ ?" 
From traditions which have come down from prehistoric times, it is evi- 
dent that the art of horticulture was then carried to a decree of excellence 
unsurpassed in any subsequent age of the world's history, and achieved re- 
sults which to us appear marvelous, and must be included among the lost 
arts. With all the inventions, improvements and multiplication of modem 
implements and machinery, with the experience of fifty centuries from which 
to learn, there is nothing in all the wonderful achievements of modern horti- 
culture that can compare with the "hanging gardens" of Chaldea's mag- 
nificent monarch, which he caused to be constructed that, even amid the 
architectural splendor of imperial Babylon, his queen might be reminded of 
the mountain and forest scenery of her native Media; or with the beauti- 
ful gardens of Soliimon, so renowned in Hebrew tradition, a description of 
which is given in that exceedingly oriental Epithalamium, or marriage song, 
found among the books of the Old Testament, and is regarded by spiritually 
minded Christians as typical of the church, "the Garden of the Lord." 
Referring to these gardens of Solomon, Cowley says: 

"When the great Hebrew king did almost Btraio 
The wondrouH tressares of hin wealth, and brnin, 
His rojal Southern gueat to entert&iD ; 
Though she on silver floors did tread. 
With bright Areyrian carpets on them spread, 
To hide the metal's poverty ; 
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Though she looked up to roofe of gold. 

And naught around her could behold 

But silk and rich embroidery, 

And Bubjlonish tapettry, ' 

And wealthy Hiram's princely dye; 
Though Ophir'fl starry atones met everywhere her eye; 
Though she herself and her gay host were dreat 
With all the shining glories of the l^st; 
When lavisb art her costly work hud done, 

The honor and the prize of bravery 
Wiia by the Garden from the Palace won, 
And every rose and lily there did stand 
Better attired by Nature's band." 
Scarcely lesa magnificent ia Homer's deecription of the gardens of Alcinous, 
the King of the Phteciaus, which, if true, surpassed aoything the moderti 
eye has ever witnessed or imagioatioD conceived; and the fabled "Gardens 
of the Heaperides," or the evening star, which were situated where the set- 
ting sun quenches his golden beams in the dark and tumultous waves of the ' 
Atlantic — the abodes of the beatified dead — were in perfect accordance with 
the imaginative and poetic mind of the ancient Greek. Coming down farther 
amid the growing centuries. Gibbon, with pen dipped in colors of beauty, 
painted the Italian shores of the Tyrhennean sea, studded with magnificent 
villas, surrounded by spacious gardens, in which were cultivated all the 
varied and beautiful productions which wealth could gather from every 
clime, and where those iron-aonled men who ruled the world found relaxation 
and rest from cares and labor, and gratified those a^thetic tastes which ele- 
vate the mind, refine the life, and ennoble the soul. However advanced and 
preeminent may be many of the industrial arts at the present day, the more 
we learn of the far past the greater is our astonishment, that with such ap- 
parently feeble means, reaulta ao marveloua were reached. In the light of 
what is known concerning prehistoric times and men. It is impossible to sub- 
stantiate those wild tbeoriea which some acientists, like Heckel and Darwin, 
have advanced concerning the original savagery of the race. On the con- 
trary, from an intelligent induction of ascertained facts in history, it is evi- 
dent that, from the time of the fall to the Christian era, the human race was 
gradually deteriorating, and that from the latter period it commenced rising 
and advancing towarda its original excellence. Thia progress is stil) going 
on, and we believe that to-day, taking the whole world into the view, it is 
better, socially and morally, and occupies higher ground, than at any other 
period since the fall. 

Horticulture has a literature, as well as history. All ancient writings 
■extant, poetic and historic, philosophic and political, from Sanchoniathon 
' down to Thomas More's Utopia, are more or less descriptive of feature, not 
alone in the rude and uncultivated state, but as improved and beautified by 
the art and labor of man. To Sanchoniathon we are indebted for a descrip- 
tion of Nebuchadnezzar's " banging gardens." The character, arrangements 
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and prod actions of a Greciiui gardea as it was a thnuBand years before Christ, 
are preserved in the pi^es of Homer's immurtal Iliad. It was from such a 
Bcene that Plato derived the materials for the coDStructioo of bis ideal Re- 
pubiic. Virgil, Rome's greatest poet, stepping down, or rather up, from the 
heroics of his ".^neid," has given in his "Bucolics" and "Georgics," rules 
and directions for the pursuit of horticulture, and various transactions con- 
nected with it, to which modern art and science have added absolutely noth- 
ing. Inventive skill baa greatly improved and multiplied the implements 
used in horticulture, and its productions have become greatly increased, but 
the methods and processes of cultivattoo remain very much the same. Id 
regard to certain processes, such as grafting and inoculating trees, the care 
and culture of diderent kinds of plants, the management of bees, and the 
improvement and preservation of fruits, the directions of Virgil are as full, 
and OS applicable to horticulture now, aa in the days of the Emperor Augus- 
tus. During the middle ages, when almost- every industrial pursuit lan- 
guished, in the general confusion and passion for arms, and the consequent 
insecurity that attended every peaceful pursuit and even life itself, horlinul- 
ture still flourished, and the gardens and orchards and vineries attached to 
convents and monasteries were marvels of beauty and productiveness. The 
sacred character of their owners preserved them from molestation. It is to 
the monks of the middle ages that we owe not alone the preservation of 
many of the works of ancient genius, but the perpetuation of some of the 
most valuable of the fruits, and the introduction and acclimatization .of 
many others which have become necessities in our gardens and upon our 
tables. Great impulse has been given' to horticulture, as an art, by the 
many works upon it, which in recent years have issued from the press. This 
is emphatically true in respect to that special department denominated " Land- 
scape Gardening," in which Frederic Law Olmstead and the late A. J. Down- 
ing have rendered such eminent service. The fanciful arrangements of 
French gardens, the angular and staid proportions of the Dutch, and the 
quincunx form of the English, patterned after the old Saxon form of battle, 
which prevailed in the last century, have given place to arrangements in 
which the best features of all forms and styles are combined. Mo undue 
proportion is given to any one kind of production, but trees and shrubs, 
fruits and flowers, v^etables and vines, are found in due proportions, and 
so blended as to utility and beauty, as to please the eye and gratify the taste. 
But however interesting and inspiring the contemplation of the historic 
and literary aspects of horticulture, there is another aspect in which it may 
be viewed, and which invests it with far greater importance. There is an 
influence exerted by it which is calculated to impart instruction to the mind, 
and touch the aflectlons of the heart. In other words, it has a moral injtu- 
enee. By moral influence is meant that power .which any outward object 
has to impress the higher nature of man, arouse and gratify the moral 
feelings, and elevate the character. It is denominated "moral" to dis- 
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tinguish it from physical iaflueDce. The taste of some rare and choice 
fruit produces a sensation of pleasure which thrills ererj nerve of the 
hody. That is a physical iofluence, or effect. Now if it shall also touch 
the moral feelings, and lift the thoughts to the "Giver of every good and 
perfect gift," and arouse sentiments of gratitude to Him for his goodness; 
or, if the pleasure experienced causes us to remember that it was the 
labor and self-sacrifice of another who plauted the tree that bore the fruit 
whose taste has given us pleasure, and shall produce in us the desire, 
and stimulate an effort to multiply the sources of the same enjoyment for 
Others, it shows that we are subject to an influence that has touched the 
higher moral nature, and aroused its noblest, most God-like attribute — 
benevolence. There is something in the pursuit of horticulture that makes 
snch an influence on the mind and heart more powerful and more perma- 
.neot than any other. The garden has always been considered the scene best 
adapted for silent meditation and serious thought. It was among the trees 
and flowers of the Academia that Socrates, Plato and Aristotle excogitated 
those profound works which have secured for them an earthly immortality. 
It was among the calm scenes and beauties of his Tusculan villa that Cicero 
composed those philosophic works which have given to him greater renown 
than his silver-tongued eloquence in the Senate-house or the forum. When 
Diocletian laid aside the imperial purple and abdicated the throne in the 
most splendid period of the Roman Empire, he retired to his native Illyrica, 
and spent the remainder of his days in horticultural pursuits, deaf to all so- 
licitations to resume the scepter of the world. We seem to see the thought- 
ful brow of Sir William Temple, the most astute diplomatist of bis age, in 
his garden, his favorite resort, devising ways and means for the preservation 
of the peace of Europe, and at the same time increasing the power of Eng- 
land; we seem to see the towering form of the great Marlborough as he paces 
to and fro between the rows of giant box, scarcely more stately than himself, 
planning those campaigns which resulted in the memorable victories of 
Blenheim and Malplaquet. And it was in the solitude of his garden, in 
silent and sweet communings with his Heavenly Father, that the mighty 
Chalmers spent the last hour before retiring to that rest which was destined 
to be eterhal. If "the undevout astronomer is mad," be who can stand 
amid the luxuriance and beauties of the world of horticulture spread out 
around him and experience no emotions of gratitude to the Author of it all, 
and feel no impulse to goodness from it, must be impervious to all moral im- 
pressions — a condition forcibly illustrated in that striking figure of the 
Scripture, "The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his master's crib; but Is- 
rael doth not know : my people doth not consider." In that differentiation of 
knowledge and consideration, is drawn the broad line of demarkatioD l>e> 
tween a moral being and a brute, and consequently the Heaven-wide differ- 
ence in the influences by which they are respectively controlled. 
But, to be more specific, and pass from the consideration of the abstract to 
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the concrete, horticulture, as connected with the larger pursuit of agriculture, 
as must always be the case in a new country, may be made effective iD forming 
habits of industry in the younger members of the family, and in developing 
tastes, and iu acquiring skill in certain things which will be of great advan> 
tage in after-life. Many a fine colt has been spoiled and its value destroyed 
by putting it to a work which its immature strength was incapable of per* 
forming. So, many a farmer's boy, who might have developed into a strong 
and vigorous manhood. Las had his physical energies paralyzed, his health 
destroyed, and his ambition crushed, by being subjected to labor in the field, 
for which his immature and growing strength was wholly inadequate. It is 
unquestionably owing to this cause that a peculiar class of diseases belong- 
ing to the rheumatic and neuralgic types are so prevalent iu agricultural 
commuaities, resulting often in premature old age and untimely death. Even 
worse is the overtasking of their strength iu childhood and youth, blunting 
the moral feelings and dwarfing the intellectual powers. 

But if, as when a lad is apprenticed to a mechanical trade, he Is first givui 
to do some of the lightest and least important work, and is gradually fitted to 
undertake that which is larger, requiring greater strength and skill, the 
fkrmer boy was treated in the same manner, and before ho is required to do 
a man's work in the field is thoroughly truued in the rudiments of practical 
horticulture, it would be laying the foundation of a taste and skill in the 
one department, which would eventually prove of great use and advantage 
in the other. By requiring of him only that which be could do, and do 
well, his ambition would be incited to do more, and reach an equal excellence 
in more advanced and important labors. The successful grafting of a tree 
or buddiDg of a sprout, is an achievement in a boy that might lead to import- 
ant results. Giving to the younger members of a family the care of a gar- 
den, causing them to feel the responsibility for its success or failure, would 
beget habits of industry which they would retain in all their after-life. The 
late Col. William L. Stone, of New York, when giving some reminiscences 
of his boyhood, related, among other incidents of his farm life, that his father 
asstgaed to him and his brothers the care of the garden. They were kept at 
work on it early and late, aud during the interval of school hours. The 
reasons given by their father to incite them to diligence did not commend 
themselves to their minds as entirely consistent, but appeared to have a 
serious defect in their logic. But as there was no appeal from the authority 
that urged them, unquestioning submission and obedience was their only safe 
course. As soon as the earliest rays of light began to appear in the morn- 
ing, their father's voice was heard, calling: "Come, boys — up and buckle to 
it; it is a good time to work iu the cool of the morning, before the sun is 
up." As soon as dinner was over, it was "Come, boys — buckle to it; now 
is a good time to pull the weeds — the hot sun will kill them quickly." At 
evening the call was stilt varied: "Come boys — buckle to it; the cool of 
the day is a good time to work." They thus gained habits of industry, and 
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At the some time learned a lesaou which they never forgot, that it ia always a 
^ood tiioe to work. 

Early practice Id horticulture is a school of instruction where the young 
will gain a knowledge of many things which will be useful to thcra in 
-vhaterer pursuit their life may he passed. To be a successful farmer does 
not require any great amount of intelligence, or a range of knowledge ex- 
tending beyond its rather narrow sphere. But to become a skillful horti- 
culturist, demands higher intelligence, and a greater knowledge of many 
isciencea and arts. It may not impart a thorough knowledge of botany 
and its cognate subjects, but will give that practical acquaintance with the 
varieties of horticultural productious, and their respective adaptation to dif- 
ferent soils and atmospheres, which will lead to the Introduction, improve- 
ment and propagation of all valuable fruits, flowers and vegetables. A per- 
«on may have a thorough and accurate knowledge of the science of botany, 
and be able to point out to tbe minutest particular the structure of a flower, 
the organic construction of a fruit, and the chemical elements of vegetables, 
And yet in.the practical application of his knowledge, make as bad a mess of 
it as would the astute mathematkian who, in the solitude of his study, works 
«ut the logarithms and formula/by which the mariner guides his ship across 
tbe pathless ocean, determioea his latitude and longitude, and keeps his 
«ourse straight as the crow fliel toward his destined port, were he t« under- 
take to navigate a ship himsel{|with all his scientific knowledge, and without 
practical skill, he would probably end his voyage on some reef of rocks, or In 
the bottom of the aea. Among' agriculturists there is a deep-seated preju- 
4]ice against "book-farming," as they denominate acientiflo farming. On the 
other hand, the agricultural scientist is accustomed to ridicule the rude and 
wasteful methods of the practical farmer. Theoretical science, and science 
applied, though oeceesarily intimately connected, yet are the qualiScations 
required for them entirely difiereot. In order to work out a theory, patient 
investigation, accurate knowledge and profound thought are demanded; but 
its verification and application require the intelligent mind, practical skill, 
and physical labor. The scientist may look with contempt on the man 
of toil, whilst the latter repays him with interest, by laughing at his fanci- 
ful ideas. But the one cannot do without the other, any more than the in- 
ventor of the steam engine or tbe complex harvester can do without the 
Bkillfhl mechanic to work out his plans and give practical utility to his de- 
signs. 

Early training is horticultural pursuits will be productive of excellent 
reeulta. We consider it most unwise to force the young Into pursuits for 
which they have no natural taste or inclination, nay, may have a positive 
aversion. This is a consideration, too often disregarded in making provi- 
sion for the future of children. Too little regard is bad for diSerence of tastes 
and dispositions and aptitude, and in consequence, great and fatal mistakes 
are made in choosing the life-pursuit of a hoy. The pride and ambition, 
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perhaps the necessity of parents, consign them to occupations and place them 
in positions where they will be as much out of their element aa a fish out of 
water. Many a good farmer or mechanic has been spoiled by sending him 
to college, or to a counting- room ; and many a boy is now toiling with crushed 
spirit on a farm or in a workshop, chafing under the demands of unconge- 
oial. pursuits, in which he will never gain any great excellence, who would 
have made his mark in the world had he been placed in circumstances for the 
development of his natural taste and the improvement of his natural abili- 
ties, and more in accordance with the bent of his genius. There are men in 
the learned professions to-day — miniatera, lawyers, physicians — who would 
have been more effective and successful in life, had they been put to the an- 
vil, the carpenter's bench, or the plow. And there are those among the sons 
of toil, gaining a bare subsistence by indifferent farming, who, bad the op- 
portunities been given them, would have stood among the foremost in the 
forum, in the halls of l^slation, in the pulpit, or in any other position where 
their native talent and genius would have found their appropriate sphere. 
This is equally true of the point under consideration. When one or more 
of a family manifests a taste for horticulture, instead of checking it and 
calling it nonsense. It should be encouraged and developed, and in after-life 
he will carry into effect the training and skill obtained in boyhood, by mak- 
ing improvements in cultivating, multiplyiug the varieties, increasing the 
quality, and consequently enhancing the value of fruits~so blending the 
useful and the beautiful as to make our farms, instead of the rude and un- 
attractive objects they generally are, picturesque and attractive — a pleasure 
to the eye and profitable to the pocket. The appearance of a man's farm 
and garden will generally give a pretty correct index of his moral char- 
acter and habits. 

If the foregoing remarks are founded in truth, it will be evident that hor- 
ticulture can be made a source of pleasure and moral improvement, as well 
as profit. The ancient saying is emphatically true of this department of 
labor, that "the man who makes two blades of grass to grow where only one 
grew before, confers a benefit on the world." The main object in systematic 
horticulture is, to secure in greater varieties, and increase by cultivation, 
rare and valuable productions. There is a peculiar interest awakened, and 
satisfaction experienced, in marking the development and growth of what 
promises to be a valuable addition to the garden and orchard. The last de- 
cade of years has witnessed a wonderful degree of enterprise and success in 
this direction, and the multiplication of varieties of horticultural productions 
has been remarkably great and important The man who produces a new 
and valuable fruit or vegetable for the table, is entitled to and will receive 
the gratitude of all. Many who have done this have won for themselves an 
earthly immortality, by having their names attached to some production — 
fruit, or flower, or vegetable — which they have given to horticulture, just 
as the scientist who has discovered a new mineral or chemical agent or ele- 
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meot, baa it called by his name; and thus it becomes linked with the history 
of hie special science, where it will stand oa long as the ecieuce esiate. Some 
of the achievementa in horticulture are marvels of industry, enterprise and 
sagacity. A few yeare ago, when conversing with a friend who owned and 
cultivated a large farm in Connecticut, but gave little attention to horticul- 
ture — regarding it as too trifling a business for him to have anything to do 
with — be pointed to a small field containing less than an acre of ground, 
which was used for ma^ke^ga^dening, and said, "The owner of.that garden 
makes more money from its cultivation than I do from my whole farm." If 
convenient to a good market, the business of market- gardening is very profit- 
able. Acre for acre, the apple orchards of Michigan, the peach orchards of 
Delaware, and the orange orchards of Florida, yield richer returns than do 
tiie wbeat-fields of Minnesota, the corn-fields of Kansas, or the cotton-fields 
of Mississippi. The pleasure and moral influence of horticulture are thus 
described by Cowley in these beautiful lines, written two hundred years ago: 
"We nowhere ut do so triamphiDt see, 

Aa when it graflB or buds the tree. 

In other things we count it lo excel. 
If it a docile scholar can appear 

To Nature, and bat imitate ber well; 
It overrules and is her maaler, here: 

It imitalCB her Maker's power divine, 

And changes her mmetintea, and sometimes does refine. 

It does, like grace, the fallen tree re^ore 

To its beat state of Parsdiw before." 

Again, horticulture affords to the farmer the means of enjoyment and 
recreation. He needs relaxation and recreation quite aa much aa tboae en- 
gaged in other pursuits. The unremitting application of the mental powers 
to any one subject wearies and exhausts them, and renders a respite or change 
(rf subject necessary to the recovery of their vigor. This is equally true of 
the physical energies. Their constant employment in one direction and on 
one kind of work, tirea with its monotony and exhausts the strength. Their 
recuperation requires rest or occupation in some other kind of labor. The 
relation of mind and body, the intellectual faculties and physical energies, is 
of such a nature that they act and react upon each other. What affects the 
one, will In some degree have an influence on the other. The dwellers in a 
city, or town, or village, have various means and resources for relaxation 
which the farmer has not. Where many people are congregated, there will 
always be a thousand devices and ways of attracting the mind and resting 
the bo<ly — Home instructive and elevating, some eutertaining and amusing, 
while others are of questionable morality, and othera still of demoralizing 
tendency. The city mechanic and laborer spends his hours of relaxation 
and recreation according to taste, disposition and habit, either in some place 
of amusement, or attendance on scientific lectures, or visiting collections of 
natural curiosities or galleries of art, or, as is too often the case, in the haunts 
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of diseipation and vice. An effort ia being made at tbe present timeio favor 
of the city mechanic and laborer, reducing tbeir bours of labor, which gives 
to thera leisure and opportunities for recreatioD and mental improvement, 
vrhich are denied to workingmen leaa favorably situated, such as the farmer 
and bis laborers. There are seasoiis of inactivity when the professional man 
and the merchant have their vacations, and spend the time recuperating 
among the mountains, or on tbe sea-shore, or in some fashionable and gay 
watering-place. Some embark in their yachla, and sail leisurely from port 
to port along the coast, while others, less pure and elevated in their tastes, 
craving excitement rather than enjoyment, follow their trained horses from 
place to place, and are only happy in the fierce excitement of tbe race-course. 
These are inconvenient and altogether too expensive recreations for tbe 
farmer. His enjoyment must he sought nearer home, and in sources within 
bis power to obtain; and every farmer has it within his power to oombine 
recreation with profit. He needs occasional recreation and rest. We do not 
mean by this inactivity and idleness: to an ambitious and coDscieutious man 
this would be the most arduous and unsatisfactory of all work. Tbe student, 
wearied with investigating the intricacies of some profound subject, seeks re- 
laxation and refreshment of mind, not in giving himself up to a dolce far 
nienle, or doing nothing, but merely turns his mind in some other direction, 
and gives himself to a lighter kind of mental labor, the reading of some work 
of fiction or of poetry. It is because the farmer doee not take bis recreatiou in 
modes which are within bis reach, is the grand reason why so many of the 
agricultural class seem to have lost all mental activity, and become stolid, 
uuintellectual, and perhaps something worse. If tbeir leisure bours, which 
are too often spent in mere idleness, or in the country store, or town saloon, 
were devoted to horticulture, improving the garden and orchard, beautifying 
the grounds around their homes, and studying the best methods of fruit- 
growing; if the long winter evenings, instead of being wasted, were spent in 
the study of stiindard works upon thesubject, or reading horticultural papers, 
suggestive of experiments and improvements in fruit raising and home adorn- 
ments, the effect would soon be apparent in the improved appearance of their 
houses and their surroundings, and in the more varied and attractive aspects 
of their orchards and gardens. Such employments would afford relaxation 
from the severer labors of the field, answering the same purpose to the farmer 
that the pleasure yacht does to the merchant prince, or the celebrated trotter 
to the professional man; while their results would he what neither the yacht 
nor the horse can over secure — ^an ever-present and ever- in creasing source of 
happiness to himself and his family. 

Horticulture also produces and develops a taste for the beautiful. The 
garden and orchard are used in the literature of all nations, prose as well as 
poetry, as synonyms of beauty. There are a thousand things connected with 
the lives and tastes of men which all point back to some period in a remote 
antiquity, when our earth presented a more beautiful aspect tbaa it now doee. 
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SDd its iobftbitauts were purer and happier than they now are. The tradi- 
tions of such a condition, found io the folk-lore of all peoples, and espe- 
cially those nations which inhabit the countries in the immediate vicinitj of 
what is generally conceded to have been the cradle of the race, have ever 
had great influence on the literature of the world, and the character and 
conduct of men. As among all nations traditions exist of au universal deluge, 
in which all save one family of the inbabitanta of the earth were destroyed; 
as there are also traditions of a time wheu an entire change occurred in the 
language, physiognomy and character of men, out of which has sprung the 
different languages and races of the world, so there are also traditions of the 
existence of a garden in that golden age of the past, which was always float- 
ing in the imagination of the Greek poets, as preeminent for luxuriance and 
beauty as the race that cultivated it was superior to all the inhabitants of 
the earth who have succeeded them. The wealth of the world has been lav- 
ished in the vain attempt to rival the picture presented in these traditions, 
by the blending of trees and vines, fruits and flowers, shrubbery and grasses, 
statues and fountains, in scenes of fertility and beauty. And although falling 
short of our conceptions of the primitive Eden, they are marvelous illustra- 
tions of what wealth, taste and art can accomplish. The most distinguished 
artists have always found in the ample field of horticulture those subjects 
which have given inspiration to the mind, power to the pencil, and reins to 
the imagination. Wherever the love of natural beauty is exhibited in the 
cultivation of fruits and flowers, it is evidence of an intellectual elevation, 
and Eesthetic taste, whether in the magnificent garden of the wealthy or in 
the bumble door-yard of the poor. The love of the beautiful finds place in 
the hearts of the lowly and uncultivated, just as truly as in the intellectual 
and refined. 

This suggests another and powerful influence of horticulture — that of 
refining the heart. This is true, to some extent, of all pursuits associated 
with the visible works of nature. The sailor, who comes in contact with 
nature in some of its grandest and most terrible aspects, becomes bold, 
daring and superstitious. He whose home is amid the Eublimities of moun- 
tain scenery, feels an influence from its free air and natural defenses which 
produces that strong attachment to home, that love for the sublime, and that 
devoted patriotism for which mountaineers are distinguished. The influence 
of the more calm and trancpiil scenes of plains and prairies and forests, gives 
rise to a diflerent class*of feelings, and develops entirely diflerent traits of 
character. The mind of one reared amid the artificial life of the city, will 
take a tinge from the objects and influences that surround him. He will 
exhibit a lower type of manhood, more selfish, effeminate and vain, than one 
who has only been familiar with the free and natural life of the mountains, 
the forests, or the prairies. Equally distinctive and efiective, though calling 
into exercise very diflTerent feelings and emotions, and eustamping diflerent 
characteristics, are those influences which spring from horticultural pursuits. 
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An old maD, when aettiog out some youog fruit trees, was accosted by a 
stranger, who asked : "Ace you so foolish as-to think that you will ever par- 
take of the fruit of the trees you are planting?" "No," was the reply, "I 
do not expect it. But when I entered life, I found fruit-bearing trees which 
had been planted by the hands of men long since passed away. I am trying 
to pay the debt I owe to them for the enjoyment I have had of tbeir labors, 
by making the same provision for those who shall partake of th'e fruit of 
these trees when I am gone." Here was a refinement of moral feeling and 
an expressiou of benevolence rarely found, excepting among those whose 
lives have been passed "&r from the madding crowd's ignoble strife." The 
man who has planted an orchard, whose abundant and valuable fruits are a 
source of gratification to many generations, has done that which shall keep 
his memory green when the stone that marks the spot where he is buried 
shall have crumbled into dust. There is a subtle and exceedingly powerful 
influence that springs from the culture of flowers, which strengthens the vir- 
tuous feelings, imparts brightness to the most laborious and dullest life, and 
brings an unwonted light into the eye and color into the wan cheek of the in- 
valid. However exaggerated and grotesque his delineations of character, 
Dickens is always true to nature when describing the afiections and feelings 
of the heart. In many of his works he alludes to the influence of flowers, 
and gives exceedingly touching illustrations of its effect. His most inter- 
esting characters and effective scenes are found in the homes of the lowly, 
vhere some poor and virtuous girl, or solitary young man, in the human 
wilderness of London, condemned to ceaseless and ill- recompensed toil, cul- 
tivate on the window-sills of their attic rooms a few sickly plants, in old 
blacking-pots, or broken bits of crockery, or dilapidated wooden boxes, which 
are cherished mementoes of the flowers amid which they sported at their child- 
hood homes in the country. And that was a touching and beautiful incideut, 
the outcome of the same influence, related by Eugene Sue, of a poor, beauti- 
fiil, and fallen girl, whose dead body was one morning dragged out of the 
Seine, and in the bosom of her dress was found a bunch of long-withered 
flowers, the last relic and symbol of her virtue, and sad memento of her pure 
tastes in the days of her innocence. 

Nor is the influence of horticulture any the less effective upon the moral 
feelings. Nature wears aspects so varied as to touch every point and fill 
every part of our complex being, animal and intellectual, moral and spiritual. 
It is one of the grandest of all the mysteries enwrapped in our microcosm, 
that nature has its adaptations to each and all. However various the tastes 
among men, each fiude that which is fitted to his own especial tastes and 
yearnings. Sbakspeare, whose wonderful familiarity with all outward na- 
ture is only surpassed by his knowledge of tbe inner workings of the human 
heart, ite needs and aspirations and opportunities, has said that the thoughtful 
mind — 

"Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks. 
Sermons in stones, and good in eTerjthing." 
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Jones Very, one of our older AmeHcaa poels, thus sings: 
"The babbling brook doth lesp when I come by, 

Because m; feet find meoEure irith its call ; 

The birds know when the friend tliey love is nigh, 

For I am known to them, both great and Bmall, 

The flaver that on the lonely hillside grow* 

Bzpecls me there when Rpring its bloom ha* given; 

And man; a tree and bush my wanderings knowt. 

And e'en the clouds and silent stjirs of heaven: 

For he, who with hia Maker walks aright. 

Shall be their lord, aa Adam was before; 

His ear shall catch each goond with new delight. 

Each object wear the drera tiiat then it wore. 

And he, an when erect in eoal be stood, 

Hear front hit Father's lips that all is good." 
Wo gaze wUb very difierent feelings upon the lotty mountain, whose clear- 
cut outline is projected against the background of a cloudless slcy, than we 
do upoD vast fields of grain, waviug with abundant harvests, and ready for 
the sickle of the reaper. The one speaks of the almighty power of the Cre- 
ator, tbe other of his houndless benevolence. An entirely differcDt class of 
sentiments and feelings is elicited by the spectacle of an orchard or vinery, 
whether seen tn the season of blossoms, when they present a mass of varie- 
gated color, such as no mortal hand ever painted, or in the time of fruit- 
bearing maturity, when fruits of every conceivable form and flavor, and 
flowers of infinitely varied hue and shape, reveal the skill and attest the be- 
neficence of Him whose uudeviating laws are continually ministering to tbe 
necessities of the whole animated creation, and combine with 'earth's pro- 
ductions, elements and qualities adapted to promote the enjoyment of intel- 
ligent beings. When we contemplate the almost infinite variety of produc- 
tiims in the field of horticulture, and perceive their adaptation to charm 
every eye, gratify every taste, please every palate, and touch the most ten- 
der and noble sentiments of the heart, we feel not only a refining influ- 
ence from thein, but read in every plant and fruit and flower the love of 
Nature's God. The wonderful variety of productions of horticulture is 
pleasantly illustrated by Andrew Marvell. Sin^ug of the "Garden," he 

"What wondrous life is this I lead! 

Bipe apples drop about my head; 

The luBclous clusters of the vine ^ 

Upon my mouth do crush their wine; 

The nectarine and curious peach 

Into my hands themselves do reach; 

Stumbling on melons, as I pass 

Insnared with flowers, I fall on grass." 

The love of horticulture also affords an index of character. Buckle, in his 

"History of Civilization," brings out into prominence, and illustrates by a 

varie^ of examples, tbe theory that surroundings have great influence in 
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mouldiDg the character and forming the habits of individuals and nations. 
Thia theory is in the main correct, though exceptional instancea may not be 
difficult to find. A marked difference of character is observed in men reared 
amid the grandeur and magnificence of mountain scenery, and those whos& 
Uvea have been passed on broad and fertile plains ; in those who have known 
only the factitious life of cities, and those who dwell among rural scenes 
and in constant contact with Nature's works; in those whose homes are by 
the sea, who have 

"Laid their liand upon the ocean's mane. 
And plajed familiar with hia hoarj lacks ;" 

And those who.fer removed from tero pest-tossed waters, have never witnessed 
one of the sublimest spectacles that mortal eye ever gazed upou. In accord- 
ance with this principle, applied on a small scale, a correspondence can be 
traced in the horticultural tastes and methods of a people and their charac- 
ter, both moral and national. We do not undertake to determine which 
is tbe antecedent and which the consequent, or whether the character is the 
effect of the practice, or the practice the outcome of the character. Th& 
feet of such correspondence is that to which we have reference, leaving thfr 
philosophic point an open question. It requires no very great amount of ob- 
■ervation or acumen to perceive such correspondence between tbe contracted 
but prolific garden of the Hollander, every inch of which is utilized or made 
in the highest degree productive of fruits, vegetables and flowers, and those 
always of the most valuable kinds, and that industry and thrift, and love of 
order, that sound judgment and steadiness of purpose, that calmness of mind 
and inflexible determination, which are characteristic of a people that, un- 
like Mrs. Partington, who undertook to sweep out the Atlantic with a broom^ 
have nevertheless reclaimed their land from the German ocean, and confined 
that ocean within its natural bounds. The broad and mathematically ar- 
ranged gardens of England, with their trim hedges and rows of box and 
unalterable lines, are in perfect accordance with that stately carriage and 
impressive demeanor, that self-assertion and obduracy of opinion, by which 
the typical Englishman is known all over the world. There are traits in the- 
obaracter of the Scotchman, his industry and perseverance and inflexible ad- 
herence to principle, his love of controversy and disputations, whjch have- 
grown out of his desperate and successful efforts to wring out of the hard 
soil and harder climate those productions which are uncongenial to them^ 
and are cultivated with difficulty and at great expense in more favorable 
localities, that makes of every other Scotchman a gardener if he is not o- 
shepherd. 

The inference is clear. If the hard and rugged soil of New England has 
tended to make its people industrious, thrifty and economical, what large- 
hearted generosity and widely -diffused liberality should characterize tbe peo> 
pie who cultivate these broad prairies, whose luxuriant harvests surpass those 
of tbe meadows of the Nile, whence all tbe ancient cities of tbe Mediterrft- 
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nean derived their breadstuffo; whose fruit-beariog capacity excels that of 
Normaody; whose adaptation to the culture of the grape is superior to that 
of the sunay hills of Italy and Spaiu. 

And, then, how iDany and teoder are the memories and associatiooB 
of childhood connected with the aucestrat garden. It was there our InlaDt 
feet first, learned to wander, our first useful labor was bestowed, and our 
taste for the beautiful formed and developed. These memories can never be 
obliterated from the mind. However far a man may have wandered front 
the home of his childhood, and through whatever scenes of magnificence he 
may have passed, where rare and beautiful plants from every quarter of tba 
globe shed their fri^rance and displayed their splendor, through orchards of 
whose ei tent and varietiesof fruit he had never formed a conception; through 
conservatories where, at immense expeuFe, orebids, palms and oranges, with 
other tropical flowers and fruits, are cultivated in endless profusion — but 
never has he found fruit sweeter to his taste or fairer to his eye tfian grew in 
the old home orchard ; never l)eheld brighter or more beautiful flowers than 
bioonied in th^ old garden where his feet trod in the days of bia childhood — 
days never to be forgotten, as associated with the experiences of happiness 
and love; days destined never to return. 

"There are gains for all our losses — 
■ There ate balms for all oar pain ; 

But when jouth, the dream, departs, 

It lakes something from onr hearts, 
And it never comes again." 

A recent painting, by a distinguished artist, entitled "The Old Sod," rep- 
resents an Irish emigrant, who had revisited his old home, standing with 
pensive countenance and tearful eye, gazing on the familiar scenes. There 
is the humble cabin in which he was born — the same, though dilapidated 
and ready to fall; there the old field, where blossom flowers and waves the 
grass, which, for any change in outward appearance, are the same as those 
he looked upon when a boy, and he realizes that, whatever changes have taken 
place in the things around him, the greatest change is in himself The 
power of the picture is more moral than feathetic, appealing to the finer feel- 
ings and sentiments of the heart, rather than to the artistic taste. Those 
whose lot has been cast far from their childhood's home, when looking upon 
the picture, find their minds crowding with its half-forgotten scenes, and their 
feelings are in sympathy wjth those of the artist, to which he has given ex- 
pression in the central figure of the painting. And do we not, when recalling 
the scene of the ancestral garden, associate with it the forms and features of 
some loved ones, whose gentle hands tended the flowers and trained the vines? 
— hands now, perhaps, turned to dust, but the spirits which prompted their 
miuistratioDS of love now move amid the brighter scenes and amaranthine 
flowers in the "garden of the Lord." 

In closing the subject, and as germane to the occasion and to the objects of 
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that association ia whose ioterest this paper has been prepared, the question 
that appears roost apposite and importaut, is this: What, in reference to it, 
are the opportunities, and what the dutj, of Kansas T This noble common- 
wealth is jet in its infancy; bat, like the infant Hercules, it has manifested 
its power in strangling the twin serpents of slavery and disunion, foreshad- 
owing its future greatness and wealth and grandeur. Besides its other nat- 
ural advantages, Kansas contains the pivotal point of this mighty union of 
States, around which revolve those vast interests which are rapidly bringing 
this country into a prominence as a grain-producing and fruit-growing land, 
such as none in modern times has attained. The topography of the State is 
as varied and beautiful as its soil is rich, and capable of yielding every kind 
of natural productions in measureless quantities, and with a rap idty-in creasing 
population, distinguished for the three grand elements of vigorous manhood — 
energy, morality, and patriotism. Kansas now has opportunities such as have 
never before been presented to a young State, and if, realizing her responsi- 
bilities, these opportunities shall be improved, Kansas is destined to reach a 
preeminence, not alone for the variety, the excellence and the magnitude of 
her agricultural productions, but for the superiority and variety of her fruits, 
and shall win the appellation of the "Garden State of the Union." 

Hence, the duty of the people of Kansas is measured by the greatness of 
their opportunities. The early settlers of New England had a clear percep- 
tion of the responsibilities of their position and opportunities, and nobly did 
tbey bear the one and improve the other. The results of their labors, sacri- 
fices and sufferings are seen and recognized to-day throughout the world. 
"As the twig is bent, so is the tree inclined," is as true of a man as of a tree — 
as true of a community, or state, or nation, as of an individual. From pres- 
ent indications, it is evident to every thoughtful mind that the future of 
Kansas will be determined, in a great measure, by the present generation of 
its people. The future of Kansas! It requires no prophet's ken to foresee, 
no inspired pen to predict it. The crisis of her history is passed, and though, 
like the gallant ship that has come out of the grasp of the tempest with 
broken spars and torn sails, yet sound in hull, and with colors flying, speeds 
onward in her voyage, this noble commonwealth, though traduced and in- 
jured in consequence of the fiery trial though which she passed in her 
early history, is now moving rapidly and steadily onward in a career of un- 
exampled prosperity. No indications can he discerned in her horoscope but 
such as point to a coming prosperity and power which will give her a posi- 
tion in the front rank, if not at the very head of these Western States, within 
which, after the completion of nest year's census, will be concentrated the 
political ^wer as well as the great mass of the population of the Nation. 
In capacity for agriculture, and improved methods of cultivation, Kansas is 
now fully abreast of any other State. With the interest already awakened 
in horticulture, which is every year widening and deepening, it will not re- 
quire many years when every farm will be enriched with orcharda and 
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vineries, Increaaiug their productiveness, and diversifying and beautifying a 
landscape, which for natural beauty is unsurpassed by any country in the 
vorld. The wonderful increase in the number of fruit trees yearly planted, 
the attention paid to qualities and varieties of fruit, the existence of an asso- 
ciation like this, and the general interest felt in its objects, augur well for 
Kansas becoming preeminent as a fruit-growing State. When it is consid- 
ered that the present enormous immigratiuu is mainly composed of men of 
intelligeoce and means, a future success may be confidently predicted. The 
production of such a result is very much in the power of this association. 
May it prove equal to the great mission it is called to fulfill, and confer a 
lasting benefit on the State and Nation. 

"'Tib first the true and then (he beautiful, 
Not firat the beautiful and then the true; 
First the wild moor, with rock and seed and pool, 
Then the gay garden, rich in scent and hue. 
'"Tib first the gixid and then the beautiful, 
Not firat the beautiful and then the good ,' 
Rrst the rough seed, sown in rough Boif, 

Then the floHer-bloaaom, or the briinching wood." 
On motion, a hearty vote of thauks was given the essayist. 

BEPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE. 
The Auditing Committee on the Secretary's and Treasurer's financial state- 
ments made the following report: 

We, your Auditing Committee, to whom were referred the Secretary's and 
.Treasurer's annual financial reports, having discharged the trust confided to 
us, would report that we find, upon an examination of the accounts and 
vouchers, that the said reports are correct. 

G. Y. Johnson, Ohmrman. 
Adjourned. 



THURSDAY MORNING, 

(Deckmber 18th, 1879.) 

President Gale In the chair. Prayer was offered by Rev. D. W. Havens. 

HORTICULTURE IN SOUTHWEST KANSAS. 

BY A. B. GODFBBT, MADISOK, QBEENWOOD COCNTT. 

Every human being has a natural love of fruit. Even the greasy Esqui- 
maux would enjoy a good ripe apple or pear, if he could get it. Every 
country on the earth has its owa wild fruit, supplying the iuhabitants with 
this importaut part of their summer food. The early settlers in Kansas 
found the native fruit much better thfwi none, and furnished their tables with 
raspberries, gooseberries, plums, etc., in their season. This period was of 
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ehort duration, bowever, and left about uiue months in the year with a bill 
of fare consisting of com dodger and bacon for breakfast, johnny cake and 
pork for dinner, with perhaps a light supper of corn bread and meat. To 
many who had left an abundance of fruit in " pap's orchard, back yonder," 
the change was far from being a pleasant ona Is it strange that there seemed 
an aching void that onl£ an apple could fill? that the very name of peaches 
and pears, fond memory's chord would thrill? 

When the farms were once broken and fenced, farmers bc^n to enjoy 
some of the luxuries of life. Beans, cooked with green corn, made succo- 
tash, a favorite pioneer dish ; or, wbeu dry, made an important addition to 
the winter meals. The pumpkin was the universal sauce, and pieplant, when 
dried, furnished material for pies throughout the year. Potatoes were the 
bread and biscuits. 

The sorghum-making business became lively, and this cheap and efiective 
sweetening agent was added to every table. With molasses came the process 
of preserving fruit. The worthy matrons would boil a few plums in a great 
deal of molasses, and stow away for winter use under the name of "preeervet." 
The skins and seeds of wild grapes were also preserved in this manned. 
There was so little juice or pulp, that it was never considered. 

The process of drying began with the pumpkin, which was pared and cut 
into long spiral strips, and strung upon rods hung from the rafters; making 
a delightful rendezvous for the fall crop of flies. One well -remembered prep- 
aration called "plum leather," was made by stewing the plums thoroughly, 
then working the pulp (and worms) through a sieve, and drying in the sun. 
The product resembled sole leather in appearance and toughness, but would 
cook up into a very palatable sauce. 

The wild gooseberry formed an important part of the fruit diet. Growing 
in such abundance and furnishing such a keen acid, it was much used for 
sauces and pies. The paw-paw, persimmon and wild cherry each had its 
appropriate sphere to fill, but these were little used as articles of food. 
Watermelons there were in abundance, but as a regular fruit diet they were 
found to be a glaring fraud. Of blackberries there were a few, and of straw 
berries there were fewer still. We boys spent many an hour of Indian sum- 
mer in the woods upon hands and knees scratching among the leav^ for 
hackberries. 

Farmers were slow to take any steps toward raising their own fruit 
Gooseberry bushes were taken from the moist, cool woods where they flour- 
ished, to be planted in dry yards, where the hot sun and chickens allowed no 
fruit to ibrm. Wild plums were transplanted with similar results. Some of 
the first settlers brought peach seed, and planted them. From these sprang 
our first orchards, consisting of a straggling row of trees In the corners of 
the garden fence, left to grow without care or culture. A few small apple 
orchards were planted before the war, with trees obtained from tar Eastern 
nurseries. A very few of these trees are now living, but have never borne 
satisfaclory crops. 
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Kansas horticulture began aa tbe war closed. Our boys came home with 
vivid recollections of certain orchards in Arkansas and Missouri, and many 
of them at once plaoted trees. Then came the "grasshopper years," bring- 
ing disconragment and hard times, during which little fruit was planted. 

The latter half of the past decade has witnessed a wonderful advaucetnent 
in our horticultural interests. The immense tide of immigration settling up 
our broad prairies, has increased the acreage of orchards to a remarkable 
extent since 1875. Meu from the East, with capital and vim, are ready to 
follow in the path of the pioneer fruit grower and to profit by his experience. 
At first we were told that fruit would Dot succeed well in Kansas, but we 
can now point to thousands of successful orchards and say — therefore Kan- 
sas horticulture is a success, q. e. d. 

The present condition of our horticultural interests is encouraging to the 
highest degree. From the experience of the past, jkcts of untold importance 
have been gleaned. Orchard planting is no lunger an uncertain experimeut, 
for our bearing trees teach us what varieties to select and what to reject, 
fiome of the favorite sorts "back East," succeed well here, while others are 
at most expensive luxuries, and some are entire failures. A few varieties are 
particularly our own, and succeed nowhere so well as upon Kansas soil. A 
complete list of successful varieties will compare fevorahly with that of any 
other State. 

The exhibitions of fruit made at the different fairs and exhibitions have sur- 
prised Kansas people and astonished the outside world. We can point with 
pride to a State Horticultural Society, second to none in the United States. 
To tbe earnest, zealous work of its members in the past, is due much of our 
present prosperity. In every possible way it has aided and encouraged tbe 
culture of fruit. By collecting the successes and failures of our best fruit 
growers, tbe road for the future horticulturist is already marked out, with 
guide-boards at every turn and corner. The people of the State caunot too 
highly appreciate its usefulness, nor render it too much aid nn its future 
work. 

We have much to hope for in the near future. Having just experienced 
a partial failure in most fruits, there is every reason to expect a bountiliil 
crop next year. The past season has been peculiarly favorable to the for- 
mation of fruit spurs and buds, and never before were trees so loaded with a 
tangible promise of a heavy crop. 

For our future markets there is an encouraging prospect. A heavy im- 
migration will continue for many years to keep up a good home demand, 
while a vast country west and south will always look to Kansas for her fruit sup- 
plies, KaDsas fruit will flow west through railroad channels and over wagon- 
roads, as it once did from Missouri. Our geographical position is such that 
many fruits of both the Northern and Southern States may be raised. A few 
years of well-directed experiment will doubtless prove many fruits well 
adapted to our climate that are now unknown here. Many wild fruits, that 
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only need careful culture aod eelection, will undoubtedly develop into valuable 
additions to our orcbarda and gardeDS. It is well knona that the persim- 
mon varies greatly in size, Savor and astringency, and might be changed into 
a large, luscious fruitr with little or none of its unpleasant properties. The 
native raspberry, in flavor and shipping qualities, if not in size, excels many 
of the cultivated varieties, and could be made of great value by selection. 
The success of the Wild Groose plum proves the value of our native plums 
as a basis from which to produce new varieties. 

Judging from the past progress in horticulture, what sauguioe hopes may 
we not entertain for the years to come! In the future, many of the present 
wrongs will be righted. There will be only one name for each variety of 
fruit. Birds, bats and toads will be protected. Injurious and beneficial in- 
sects will be recognized, and dealt with accordingly. Through the agency of 
moral suasion, of law, or of the shot-gun policy, the swindling fruit-tree 
agent will become extinct. Popular opinion will be taught to r^ard fruit 
pilfering as bona fide stealing, and to treat it as such. Fruit will become 
an everyday necessity, and doctors wilt become fruit growers. There will be 
little use for quinine and none at all for stomach bitters. £very tree planted 
is a doctor bill saved. 

ORCHARD CULTURE. 

On motion, the coDsideration of orchard culture was resumed, and the Pres- 
ident, by request, ruled that no member should speak more than once, unless 
by consent of the Society, and not longer than five minutes at any one time. 
The first point to be considered, What shall we plant in a young orchard ? 

A. K. Godfbgy: Plant com and potatoes. 

J. N. Hall: Ko small grain. 

J. M. Miller: Corn with pumpkins. 

Db. J. Stayhan: Corn will do for farmers, but near our cities, where there 
are good markets, small fruits pay better. Kentucky blue-grass for a bearing 
orchard. 

E. J. Holhan: Corn in a young orchard should be planted sufficiently 
distant from the trees to allow of culture along the tree-rows. I prefer 
small fruits, until trees come to bearing, then Kentucky blue-grass and clover 
for a couple of years. Late growth is the result of late culture, which is 
liable to injury. 

H. E. Van Deman: Corn is best for a large, or commercial orchard. 

Henry Reoab, Onaga: My orchard trees are twenty-five feet apart, and 
between I cultivate grape-vines, and protect the bodieeof the trees from rab- 
bits and sun-scald, with pieces of boards. 

E. J. Holuan: Would manure the ground around bearing trees. 

SEASON FOR PLANTING. 

Sam. Reynolds: As early in spring as practicable. Bearing trees should 
be manured in fell; spread it in spriog. 

H. E. Van Deman : Plant apples in fall ; peach and cherry in spring. 
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E. J. Holmah: Prefer as a rule to plant io spriog. 

* C. W. MuHTrELDT: Plant in spring ; antumD ia objectionable, as the tree 
will not become so firmly established as to stand the blasts of winter. The 
general interest requires spring planting. 

C. BuEDiCK, Emporia: Prefer spring time for planting. 

Dr. J. Stathan: Kg preference in seasons. Hardy trees will succeed. 

Secretary: It is not saf^ to plant in autumn. I have learned this by 
trenching nursery trees in autumn. The winter winds will sway them about 
and make an opening of the ground at the collar, into which snows and rains 
fall and freeze, making an unhealthy condition. And furthermore, the roots 
do not take hold of the ground sufficiently to supply the necessary araouut 
of moisture to meet the evaporation of the tree even during midwinter. I 
have seen thousands of trees which were most carefully planted in autumn, 
aa dry as a broom-stick in spring — undoubtedly caused by the failure to 
supply needed moisture during winter. The idea that some men preach, 
that the broken or cut roots must callous to secure a successful planting, is 
not alti^ther true. Very true. Nature's first effort always is to repair s 
wound of any kind, and that effort is indicated by the process of callous. 
I have known trees which made a most escellent growth and a large portion 
of the cut extremities of roots did not callous at all. 

F. Weh,H0U8E; Spring is preferable. 

J. W. Robson: I must concur with the advocates of spring planting. 

President: The dry climate during February and March in the western 
counties, which does not prevail in the eastern, must cause disastrous results 
in autumn planting. 

J. M. Miller: Prefer spring time. 

TREATMENT OF BEARING ORCHARD. 

Sau. Reynolps: Sow to grass and clover, and then manure. 

Dr. J. Stayman: Bow to Kentucky blue-grass; stimulate with stable ma- 
nure. 

E. J. Holman: Good cultivation and mannre. 

E. A. Colehan: I indorse fully the recommendations of Mr. Murtfeldt 
and our Secretary, aa to manner and season for planting. I would not use 
the Kentucky blue-grass in a bearing or any other stage of an orchard. The 
English blue-grass is far preferable, and in proper season cut and make it 
into hay. Manure the treee. I have planted among my orchard -rows 
three rows of raspberry plants. They pay well for the cultivation which the 
orchard needs. 

TBEB PEDDLERS. 

J. W. Robson: I have a neighbor who, whenever one of these traveling 
swindlers approaches him, calls for his shot-gun, and a sudden departure fol- 
lows. If all our people had as good sense, not many of them would come 
into the State — and the fewer of them the better. 

E. A. Colehan: They are well calculated for their business, can tell their 
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maD at eight, aod with plenty of "eoh soap" get &n&y with him, bag and 
baggage. I have been a reaideot of this State for tweuty-five years, and not' 
one has ever called on me. 

N. P. Dehinq: Whenever one of that class of men calla on me I wind 
him up, and advise him to tramp into Missouri. 

Adjourned. 



THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 
PreaideDt Gale in the chair. 

CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 
The following amendment to Art. Ill of the Constitution was offered by 
G.CBrackett: 

Baolntd, That Art. Ill of the Constitution of this Society be bo amended th&t any 

penaa who Hhall have performed the duties of a County Vice-President, under (he pro- 

TisionH of Art. VII, for one year, ehatl be enrolled an annual member; and Chat when 

- «uch serviceB shall have been rendered for the term of ten conaecutive jeant, such person 

shall be enrolled as a life member, and entitled Co all the beneSta of such membership. 

On motion, the amendment was concurred in. 

REPOBT OF COMMITTEE ON NEEDED LEGISLATION. 
The Secretary announced the receipt of the report of the Committee on 
}feeded Legislation, appointed at the twelfth annual meeting, which be was 
requested to read. Following is the report as adopted: 

Your Committee on Needed Legislation would respectfully report, that 
they secured an appropriation at the last session of the State Legislature, in 
the following sums, viz., *2,500 for the fiscal year 1880, and 12,500 for the 
-fiscal year 168L Further, your committee desire to say, that in view of 
the courteous treatment with which they were received on every occasion by 
the members of that body, and the unanimity with which the justness of the 
-claims presented was conceded, an earnest expression of gratitude should be 
formally made by this Society. 

To his Excellency Gov. J. F. St. John are special thanks due for his 
special message to the Legislature, favoring an appropriation of State funds 
to aid in the work undertaken by this organization. 

Respectfully submitted. 

E. P. Deihl, Ch'n, 
G. M. Waugh, 
C. H. Graham, 

Oommiitee. 
On motion, the report was adopted, and a hearty vote of thanks tendered 
the committee, aod the members of the Legislature, for the faithful manner 
in which they bad served the Society's interests. 
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The committee to whom was referred the Presideat's annual address and 
tbe Secretary's aunual report, reported, and the report was amended and 
adopted, as follows: 

To the Kansas Stale Horticultural Sodety: The committee to whom was re- 
ferred the PresideDt'a address and Secretary's report, would call attention to 
a few of the many valuable hints contained in these documeDte. 

THE SECRETAKT'S ANNUAL REPORT. 

■ . 1. If the objects and aims of the National Agricultural Society are as set 
forth in their circular letter, it should receive the hearty indorsement of tbe 
Kansas State Horticultural Society, and to that end we would recommend 
that the Secretary continue his correspondence with said organization, and 
that tbe Esecutire Board take such action ae tbey may deem wise in furtber- 
.ance of the object. 

2. If tbe National Board of Trade referred to, designs to seek markets for 
American products, it might be well to render them such encouragement and 
assistance as would be compatible with our interests, as the time is not far 
dbtant when American fruits must to a great extent seek a foreign market. 
Successful shipments have already been made to Europe, and it might be 
well to further develop that trade. 

3. It is exceedingly gratifying and encouraging that six new sisters bare 
been added to the number of societies in tbe State since our last annual 
meeting. Reaching from the extreme northeast to tbe Arkansas valley on 
the south, and in view of the fact that many counties will organize during 
tbe next year, and that these especially, as well as many of the old societies, 
need help and encouragement, we believe the suggestion of the Secretary to 
appoint an ad-interim committee a good one, and would recommend that the 
Executive Board act as that committee ; and when impracticable for one of 
their number to answer calls for personal assistance in the organization of 
district, county or local societies, or to respond to requests for addresses, 
they may delegate some other member of this Society to perform such du- 
ties; and if the funds of the Society will permit, a reasonable appropriation 
sbould be made to defray the necessary traveling expeuses of those engaged 
in this work. Much valuable information might be gathered up by this 
committee for the benefit of tbe Society. 

4. The time has come when the people of Kansas look to this Society for 
definite information as to how, when, where and what to plant, to obtain 
success in fruit and ornamental trees. Our locations, exposures and eleva- 
tions are so varied that a stated, "iron-clad" set of rules, as to just what, when, 
where and how to plant, suitable for the whole State, would be extremely 
impracticable. But investigations have been pursued to that extent that 
-a small, select list can certainly be made that might be planted in almost 
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every locality with reaaonable hapes of sucoess. If we have developed the- 
fact that there U even one variety of apples that can be planted with as- 
surance of general success throughout the State, bo that we can publish it 
for the beaefit and guidance of tree planters, our work even theq has not 
been a failure. The work of the Society should be in future directed to tbe- 
developiug and determining of fads — for one proven fact is of more prac- 
tical value than alt the fancy we can indulge in for ages. 

5. It being necessary to the faithful and vigorous prosecution of the work^ 
and dissemination of information, that important matters be published, at 
semi-occasion a, long before our volume can be published, we deem the news- 
paper the most practical way to reach this end, without expense to this So- 
ciety ; and if it becomes necessary to designate some periodical, we would 
suggest that the Secretary be requested to furnish, from time to time, such 
matter as he may deem important to be immediately published, to the Spirit 
of Kansas, published at Lawrence. 

6. Realizing that the State Legislature of Kansas has placed us under ob- 
ligations to be active as well as vigilant and careful, and that we need to- . 
show ourselves judicious in the expenditure of (be appropriations made to- 
this Society, we deem that no better use can be made of the money than that 

. a portion be set aside to defray the expenses incurred in experimenting with- 
new varieties of fruits and plants, both by testing already-established varie- 
ties from other States or the development of new ones in our own State, that 
we may t)© able to speak with assurance as to what will and what will not 
succeed. We would commend the Executive Board for its efforts in this 
direction, and would encourage them to a further prosecution of the work, 
not hesitating to use a reasonable amount of the funds for this purpose. 

7. It has become evident from the discussions in our meetings, that many 
of the subjects here discussed should be learned while children. We would 
urge the importance of teaching horticulture and kindred branches in the 
common schools, and would suggest that appropriate resolutioos be passed^ 
and published in every newspaper in Kansas, and at an appropriate time 
that the Secretary have blank petitions circulated for signatures, asking the 
Legislature to enact such laws as will reach the desired end. 

8. The action of this Society one year ago has been the means of filling 
scores of school-house grounds with trees, yet there are nearly five thousand 
yet remaining without tree or shrub to relieve the monotony of the scene. 
The school house should be made the pleasant spot of the neighborhood, and 
not like a prison-pen or a cattle-yard. All should realize that trees add 
vastly to the charms of school- bouse surroundings. Your committee are 
confident that the people of the State would gladly remedy these defects if 
their attention was called to the subject, therefore it is recommended that 
the Governor of the State be requested to issue a proclamation setting forth 
the importaoce of the subject, and appoint a day for the purpose of setting 
trees and shrubs iu our school-house yards, calling said day arbor da;, and 
that this shall be kept up from year to year. 

i,Coe>^lc 
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PRESIDENTS ADDRESS. 

Many of the suggestions have been already mentioned in the foregoing 
remarks upon the Secretary's address. 

1. It is our duty to give more attention to the nobler parts of the profes- 
sion, and surround our homes with the pleasing and beautifying infiueuce of 
ornameotals; and to a correct understanding of this subject, more attention 
should be given to landscape gardening; and that all may understand fully 
the scope of this subject, we would say it is the art of so arranging trees, 
plants and shrubs as to both render a pleasing effect, and cause a door-yard 
to look like a landscape, or in other words, in appearance to greatly multiply 
the size of the plat planted. 

2. The material that citizens of other States can use is generally not 
adapted to our State, hence a careful study is necessary as to what is best 
suited to our needs; and in this connection it will be found, if sought out, 
that many varieties of native trees and plants by being native are inured to 
the peculiarities of our climate. 

3. It would be well to have plans prepared, presented and discussed for 
the laying-out of grounds, both city lots and country seats, and in this con- 

■ necEion we would suggest a standing committee on Landeeape Gardening. 

4. When we note the fast settling-up of the western part of the State, the 
great scarcity of fnel in that locality, as well as the very low percentage of 
area that is in trees of any kind, being only about 2i per cent, average 
for the entire State; aud when we take into consideration the climatic influ- 
ences of extensive tree culture, the questiou of forestry Incomes one of both 
fundamental and overshadowing importance. It is the Alpha and Omega 
of the horticulturist. It is said we "ask for blessings and obtain not, be- 
cause we ask amiss;" so- we plant and gain not, because we do not plant 
aright — and the reason we do not plant aright is, we lack the information. 
To a great extent we must depend upon our native trees, and are safest in 
planting that which succeeds nearest the locality in which we wish to plant; 
and we would recommend to the "ad-interim committee" that they divide 
the State into a ul> districts, and ascertain the trees indigenous to each dis- 
trict, and publish the same for the benefit of planters, together with the re- 
eulte of any efforts made in planting in said districts. 

5. We desire to do the work of no other society than our own, and should 
thereibre spend no lime in running after strange gods or fomiliar devils, by 
allowing any herd-law or fine-stock discussions, but confine ourselves strictly 
to horticulture in its broadest sense; and if we do this, we shall have plenty 
of work to occupy our bands. 

€. The past work, although glorious in its results. Is only the alphabet in 
the course. The planters of the near future — yes, even now we hear their 
approaching bugle-blasts — demand a knowledge of the science of the work, 
and it must be our place to furnish this food, or others more worthy and 
iDetter qualified will step in and carry on the work. This Society should 
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map out a lias of experiments reaching far beyond this generation, that: our 
SODS may enter into this work, and pursue its investigations, that through our 
efforts and theirs the great world may be benefited. So, buckle on your 
armor, and in the language of Grant to his soldiers at Douelson: "Soldiers! 
you have done a good day's work to-day. I tbauk you. You will do a better 
one io-marrow." 
All of which is respectfully submitted, on behalf of the Committee. 

Geo. Y. JoHNeoN. 

E. A. Coleman : Mr. President, I very much desired, at the time you de- 
livered your annual address, to give utterance to a few sentiments awakened 
in my heart by the suggestions you offered therein, but the occasion would 
not permit me. By your consent, I hope to have an opportunity at this 
time. 

(Consent was granted, and Mr. Coleman spoke as follows:) 

Sir: In your address you alluded to "our homes and their beauties," and 
in so doing you struck a chord that vibrated through my whole being, even 
to my fingers-ends. It has been said by some one, that our language con- 
tains no sweeter word than "Home." Mr. President, I fear that a majority 
of the world know but very little of the realities of a home as it should be. 
Judging from my observations in the West during the past twenty-five years, 
I have sometimes thought that the highest conception of a home is barely a 
shelter from the cold blasts of winter, and the hot rays of a summer's sun. 
Such places I call ranches, and I now have in my mind quite a number of 
such ranches, which the owners call homes. These were built some fifteen to 
twenty years ago, upon the bare prairie, and are to-day as solitary abodes as 
when constructed. Some may have had an addition of a few boards, in the 
shape of a "lean-to," and others have tottered to the ground, end been re- 
placed with comfortable dwellings — -and that is all. Admitting the house to 
be comfortable, and its inmates provided with plenty to eat and to wear, 
does it make a happy home? Is there anything connected with such a place 
that carries to the mind of the absent son or daughter pleasant memories, 
and causes a yearning to return, save the one fact that Father and Mother 
"lAops" there? 

Mr, President, some two or three years ago I had occasion to visit a neigh< 
bor living upon one of those places I have called a ranch. He settled there 
in 1864. No tre<s, shrubs or climbing vines adorned the home-surround- 
ings — no sweet-scented flowering plants filled the atmosphere with their fra- 
grance — but the chip-yard, corn-crib, hog-pen and horse-lot constituted the 
main attractive features around that dwelling called home. The proprietor, 
knowing my love for horticultural pursuits, and the active part I had always 
taken for their promotion among all classes, questioned me about the different 
kinds of fruits, and how to grow them. In return, I asked the question, 
"What are you growing in the line of fruitsT" Hw reply was, "Three 
peach trees constitute my outfit;" and, anticipating my surprise that so 
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tuKoy yearB had passed in which he had done so littje in that direction, be . 
further said: "Since I have lived in Kaosaa I have had trouble enough to 
patch hell a mile!" Think, any of jou nithin the hearing of my voice, that 
bad this man studied the requirementa of such a home as becomes attractive 
and pleasing, which renders the spirits of its inmates buoyant and cheering, 
and which excites our better and nobler sentiments to a love of all that is 
good in nature — had adorned his dwelling-grounds with beautiful lawns and 
trees, and the yards with rosee and flowering plants, and his tables with the 
many varieties of luscious, health-giving fruits, imparting to all beneath his 
roof solid comfort and a happy contentment — think you, I say, that trouble 
would come to such a home in the manner and extent expressed in bis sen* 
tence above given? 

What makes home so dear to us after leaving it? Is it not the thousand- 
and'one recollections of its beautiful trees and flowers of all kinds — its lawns 
of green and the shady nooks — planted and grown by dear and loving parents, 
and shared with afiectionate brothers and sisters? Home, ever dear; where 
we have reposed when weary, found relief when perplexed with cares of 
the world ; where we join those we'love, and to whom we are bound by tiee 
as. strong as life — sharers of our joys and sorrows. It is naught to us how 
snnny the skies of other climes, how feir the cities of other nations, or how , 
majestic the scenery of other countries — we turn a fond and lingering look 
toward home, and exclaim in the beautiful words of the song, "Be it ever to 
humble, there's no place like home," if we but pattern alter nature and 
nature's God. 

J. W. Robson: I am an advocate of beautiful homes, and hope that every 
Kansan will take pride in making his home such. 

RESOLUTION. 

M. Allen, Hays City: I wish to oSer the following resolution for the 
consideration of this body : 

Be»elvtd, That the Eaneaa detegatioa in Congress be respectfully requested to use all 
reasonable meaaa to secure tlie Fort HajH and Barker military reaeiTstions, when aban- 
doned aa military poets, to the inlereaCs of agriculture, borticultare and foreatry, as 
experimeutal atationa. 

On the motion to adopt, Mr, Allen said: It is well known that I live 
"away out on the plains," where about one-eighth of the land is held under 
the timber act of Congress, and the question of what to plant becomes one of 
the greatest importance, and requiring extensive practical information to 
secure success. These military reservations could and should be turned to 
the benefit of the masses settling in that portion of our State. 

Frebident: There is scarcely any subject more interesting to me, and 
should be to every true friend of Kansas, than this one; and I am ready to 
give this movement a hearty indorsement. 

The resolution received the unanimous concurrence of the Society. 
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EEPOBT ON PEACHES. 

BT H. £. TAN DBICAN, OENBVA. 

This fruit is second in importance as a fruit for the people of Kanaas. 
The apple of course staads first. The following are the principal reasons 
for placing the peach thus high in ranic as a fruit: It is adapted to the 
climate, as there is perhaps not a county in the St&te in which it will not 
succeed ; the southern counties are especially suitable to it, and as proof 
we might state that within the last ten years there have been seven reason- 
ably good crops of this fruit. 

It is easy to propagate the peach. The seeds are easily obtained, and any- 
one who knows enough to plant them in the fall can succeed in raising 
seedling varieties. A little knowledge of the art of budding will make it 
easy to have varieties of the best quality. It comes into bearing at an early 
age, and with ordinary care, fruit may be produced the third year from plant- 
ing the seed. 

The varieties prolong the ripening season during several months. By a 
proper selection we may have ripe fruit from June to October. 

It is a fruit of good quality, and can be used in many nays. Everyone en- 
joys fresh ripe peaches, and they may be easily dried, or canned, or preserved 
in other' ways for use during the entire year, and even kept from year to 
year. 

It may be said to be the poor man's fruit, because a few peach seeds may 
be taken in the pioneer's wagon, and in a few years, with no cost except a 
little work, his family may be supplied with fruit. 

The peach has been cultivated as a fruit for at least over two thousand 
years. The first mention we have of it is in ancient Chinese history. These 
writings speak of it in much the same way that the Bible speaks of. the 
"Tree of Knowledge," The fruit was supposed to have the power to heal 
the sick when eaten, so these Chinese writings eay. Pliny, the historian, also 
mentions it before the Christian era. He states that it was brought from 
Persia to Italy by the Romans, in the time of Claudius Ciesar. Its native 
home is supposed to be Persia and China. Hence the genus has been named 
Persica, and from the peach being the commonest species of the genus, is 
called PersUa vulgaris. By. most botanists the idea is considered erroneous, 
that the peach descended from the bitter almond, which is native of Asia 
Minor. The almond family is named amygdalit, and although there is con- 
siderable resemblance to the peach family, yet their characters are ao differ- 
ent that they will not cross-fertilize. The peach does not flourish in England 
Dor in continental Europe — not even in southern France, where the climate 
is very mild. In those countries, it is grown to a very limited extent in glass 
houses, and trained to walls. It was first introduced as a fruit for house 
culture, in England, in 1550, It was brought to America by settlers, about 
the year 1680 — probably by the Quakers. Although the peach attains its 
highest perfection, both as to size and quality, in China, yet the United 
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'Statea seems almost as suitable, judging from the fact that our varieties and 

-apecimens come next to the Chinese. In extent of cultivatioD, the United 
States exceeds the rest of the world in this fruit, A. J, Donning wrote, 
that although New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware and other Atlantic States 

^afforded a good home for the peach, the Miasissippi and Ohio valleys were 
better. Almost all good judges of fruit, who have eaten the peaches of 

-California, think them even better than ours. 

The peach tree flourishes best in a loose, rich and dry soil. By dry, I 
mean well underdraiued, naturally or artificially. It will not live long in a 
wet soil. I could name several instances, besides one on my own place, iu 
which peach trees were killed, last winter, wholly or in part, where the soil 
Ib one part of the orchard was inclined to be wet. As to location, the pref- 

'Crence seems to be in favor of high situations. I well remember that in 
southern Ohio, when we had no peaches in the orchard about my home, there 
was almost sure to be a crop on the hills ouly a few miles distant. The peach 
orchard of Mr. Abner Allen, located on the Kansas river near Manhattan, 
was almost entirely destroyed by last winter's freezing, while other orchards 
on the hills, not more than a few miles distant, were only a little injured. The 

'Various theories deduced from these facts, it is perhaps not best to rehearse 
at this time. For practical use, it is enough to know that to insure success 

.80 lar as the growth of the peach tree may depend on the soil and location, 
we must have soil of reasonable richness in decayed or decaying organic 
matter, aud by all means not too dry or too wet, and if possible located on 
an elevated situation. Perhaps as plain a description of proper soil would 

■ be to say, one iJiat will raise a good crop of com nine years out often, as Kan- 

.SOS seasons run^ If the soil is uot wet, manure will materially aid the peach 
grower, even where the soil is quite fertile. An uuderdrain laid in wet 

.places, even if it is a cheap one, will also add greatly to the growth and 

(hardiness of the trees. 

For the sake of gome who may wish to hear another's experience related, 
■I will briefly give my 

METHOD OF RAISING AND PLANTING PEACH TREES. 

The best seeds that I have found are from the common seedling trees of 
the country. They are not so liable to be imperfect as those from some kinds 
-of fine peaches. If possible, I do not permit them to get dry after they are 
taken from the fruit. As good a way as most persons can follow is to put 
them in a pile on the ground, immediately on the north side of some building, 
:Btone fence, or bushes that make a dense shade, and keep them covered 
with a piece of old carpet, or some such thing, until the peach season is over. 
"This .will be about Oct. 16th. I have planted them in the nurSery-row at 
-once, but any time before the ground freezes is as good, provided the seeds 
Are kept moist. But on one occasion very few of them came up when so 
planted, because of the extreme dryness of the soil during the winter. I 
iiave had equally as good success in " bedding out " the seeds. That ia, in- 
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stead of planting id the fall I spread them on the ground about two )aye» 
deep and cover with about two or three inches of soil. Some think it neces- 
sary to freeze the seeds, to cause tbem to start. This is not a tact, for I 
have knowQ tbem to germinate freely when not frozen, but merely kept 
moist. We may also reason tbe matter from tbe fact that peaches flourish 
and reproduce in climates where it never freezes. Bvi moisture u eMentwL 
Some persons succeed admirably by keeping them over winter in a box, or 
keg, or barrel, mixed with about an equal amount of sawdust or sand, and 
kept moist. If kept dry over winter and planted in spring, they will very 
rarely germinate that year, but generally come up the next. The reason of 
this is chiefly, or perhaps entirely, that the "glue" as we may call it, fasten- 
ing the two halves of the seed together, must be dissolved before the kernet 
can absorb sufficient moisture to induce germination or the stony shell he- 
opened. Although I have heard it recommended, yet I have never suc- 
ceeded in sprouting kernels that were taken from the stones by cracking in 
the spring, both when they had been kept somewhat moist and kept dry 
during the winter. Perhaps injury to the delicate brown covering of the' 
embryo was the cause, but it is to me somewhat of a mystery, for no injury 
to the kernel could he noticed in thousands of cases. The seeds should b& 
planted in spring as soon as they are noticed to begin to sprout, which is very 
soon afler the frost leaves the ground, and is usually the last of March or 
let of April, in Kansas. The ground should i>e well plowed, whether planted 
in fall or spring, and very shallow furrows made three or four feet apart, 
with a small plow or by hand, or with a hoe if only a few seeds are to be 
planted. The seeds should be dropped some two inches apart, and if the 
most of them sprout the plants should be thinned to four inches. 

No pains should be spared to keep all weeds from growing, and the ground 
loose. If this is neglected, the "stocks," by budding time, will be small and 
hard to bud, and less likely to " take " the buds. If properly cared for, 

BUDDING 

May be begun by the first or middle of August. The stocks should not b» 
less in size than a lead pencil or larger than twice that size. In good soil they 
will often be larger if not thickly planted, and as they are no better than 
medium sized-ones, judgment should be used is the thickness of planting the- 
seeds. The process of budding is no doubt well enough understood to be- 
passed in this paper. If not, the novice should go to some experienced hud- 
der and learn. There is also a mode practiced called "June budding,'" 
which difiers from the common way merely in being done as early in the season 
as buds can he found near enough maturity to bear removal safely (usually not- 
until July here, I find), and being forced into growth the same season so as to- 
make a budded tree that year. This also will, with its peculiar treatment, 
be omitted. 

Provided you or some near neighbor have trees of the desired kinds to bud 
from, there need lie little danger of failure to bud successfully in an ordinary 
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seoeoD. However, one must know the proper condition of the stocks and 
buds, or failure, may reault, even with skilled hands and la the midst of the 
budding season. The stocks and buds should both be in a vigorous state 
of action of the sap. It soraetimea occurs that there is too ready a flow 
of sap, and the inserted buds are "flooded," or "drowned," as some say. 
This rarely occnrs after the terminal buds are found on the branches of a 
bearing tree. Cut such branches from bearing trees or from those in the 
nursery. The latter are generally preferred, as being more easily handled 
and less abundant In fruit buds. This latter makes no difference, however, 
if one can distinguish a fruit hud from one that will make a branch. This can 
be told by the shape of a fruit bud being more blunt or rounded on the point, 
and usually larger. Fruit buds rarely occur singly in the peach at the base of 
the leaf, but in company with a branch bud at one side, or with a fruit bud on 
each side of the branch bud. There are also what I call " blanks" that is, 
leaves at whose base there are no buds. These nearly always occur together, 
and about two, three, fonr and five, counting from the tip of the shoot. As 
soon as cut from the tree, the leaves should be cut off close to the bud. These 
branches so prepared are then called "ttiekt," and should be carefully labeled 
and kept damp and cool. With such treatment they will remain in good con- 
dition for weeks. The good cooditiou of the stocks may be told by their readi- 
ness to peel or "run" easily. When there is the least sign of the bark adhering 
to the wood so as to tear little splinters or particles from the bark, it is use- 
less to try to bud. It often happens that during a dry spell the bark will 
not peel readily, and after a rain the sap will flow freely and budding may be 
done. Any time before the bark begins to stick to the wood, which usually 
occurs a week or two before frost, will do. But for safety begin early, and 
if need be re-bud those that have not taken, as soon as that can be determined. 
Be sure to most effectually stake-label and record each variety in a book. 

REARIMQ THE TREES IN THE NURSERY 

Is comparatively easy. As soon as the first signs of growth of the buds set 
occurs the next spring — and which is often earlier than many suspect — the 
stocks should be cut off with a sharp knife, at an angle of forty to fifty de- 
grees, beginning on the opposite side from the bud and coming out one-fourth 
of an inch above it. Every sprout should he persistently rubbed off except 
that from the bnd. Sprouting will need to be done about twice in the early 
part of the season. Two cultivations will usually he enough to keep down 
the weeds. Late growth is not desirable. By fall the trees will be ready to 
set in 

THE ORCHARD. 

When mild winters follow, fall setting does very well, but in Kansas 
I have found that spring is generally the best time to plant peach trees. 
My distance to set apart is one rod — a foot or two more or less is good 
enough. I want to plant my trees in good orthodox style. This I consider 
is, to have boles or furrows deep enough to bold all the roots in a natural 
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position, and after " puddling" the roots — that is, dippiDg them '\a a sloppy 
mud-puddle prepared for the purpose — put them id the place prepared, and 
pack loose but not wet soil firmly among and over tbem. On the top put 
loose soil not packed or tramped. Cut off every side branch close to tbe 
main stalk, and cut that off from twenty inchee to three feet from the ground. 
This last proceeding I think almost essential to a good growth the first year, 
and in many cases the life of the tree depends upon it. Keep off all shoots 
coming out lower than one foot above ground, and have them branch from 
ii\l sides to the top of the stalk. As the crotches of the peach tree split very 
easily, great care should be taken when tbe branches are forming that forks 
are not made which will be liable to split when the tree becomes lai^. If 
it were not for tbe necessity of pruning in transplanting, it would be better 
to let the branches form after their own natural way, in which case tbey 
would very rarely break in the crotch. Indeed, I would do very little prun- 
ing during the entire life of the tree, and only then to remove broken or dis- 
torted branches. However, when peach trees become very old and took as 
if they were about to die of old age, it is a good plan to cut the branches 
off some three to six feet from the ground during the spring months, and 
thus cause a new set of vigorous branches which will perhaps bear another 
crop or two before the trees die. 

I would recommend cultivation of the soil every year, as the trees keep 
more healthy and bear better fruit. Borers will need attention every year. 
My plan ia to examine about tbe collar of tbe tree very carefully during 
September or October, and kill them with a knife. Do not depend on patent 
washes or "insect medicines" of any kind. 

To persoDs of experience, it is scarcely worth while to say that it very 
rarely pays to plant seedling varieties of the peach. It is true that all the 
improvement we have made in varieties we owe to tbe production of new 
seedlings, hut as those of superior value are rarely produced, it is not wise 
to depend on them for trees for the orchard. It costs no more to grow 
a good variety than a poor one, and one crop will far more than pay for the 
extra coat of good budded trees. If I was not able to buy them at once, I 
would raise them. Buds of good kinds may be had of some neighbor, or 
procured from any distant part of the country by mail. Any one may learn 
to bud, and a little extra time and trouble spent will yield large returns in 
the shape of superior fruit. As to 

VARIETIES, 

Everyone may have different ideas, but there is such a large list of good 
ones to choose from, that one can hardly fail to get a good selection. Of 
course, care should be used in selectiog such as will ripen in succession from 
very early to very late. This can only be done from experience or close 
study. The reports of this Society contain lists which may be depended on 
for Kansas. I will give such a one as suits me very well according to my 
knowledge of varieties, that have proved themselves of tbe greatest value in 
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eouthern Kanaaa, and in their order of ripening: Alexander, Early Bea- 
trice, Early Louise, Hale's Early, Troth's Early Red, Large Early York, 
Old Mixon Free, YbIIow Rareripe, Red Indian Cling, Stump-the- World, Craw- 
ford's Late, Morris's White, Heath Cling, Steadly. We might add many 
more valuable kinds, but these are tried, and will give a succession of npe 
fruit during the entire peach season. It is also necessary that a few young 
trees should be planted every year or two, if we expect to have a coustant 
supply of this delicious fruit. 
Adjourned. 

THURSDAY EVENING. 

President Gale in the chair. Esercisea opened with music. 
FINAL RESOLUTIONS. 

Committee on Final Resolutions made the following report: 

Raolved, That we, the members of the EsDsaa State Eorticultaral Society, do hereby 
ezprcsB our uncere thanks to the Jackson County Horticultnrsl Society, and the citiiens 
of HolttHi and vicinity, for their generous and honpitable treatment during this meeting. 

Raolved, That we heartily express our thanks lo Dr. V. V. Adamson, the esteemed 
and worthy BecrelAry of said county society, for his uncenBing efforts lo make this meet- 
ing a success, and id providing for the comforts of the visitors from ahroad. 

Seeolved, That our eamest and special thanks are here expressed to Urs. M. Scott and 
8. E. Chase, organists, Mrs. Dr. Scott, Misses Nellie Coffin, Ealie Oolder, Marietta Golder, 
Mary Dibble,' Mamie Chase, Messrs. J. C. Chase, M. Saibach, B. B. Quay, and Dr. Gra- 
ham, for having so kindly enlivened our meetings trith music 

Baolved, That our thanks are hereby tendered lo the several railway companies, viz., 
Kansas Pacific, M. K. & T., Kansas Central, K. C. L. & a, K. C. Ft. S. & G., and A. T. 
A S. F., for special favors extended to our members. 

Brsolved, That the Secretary furoiBh copies of these resolotioos Ui the Holton Signal, 
Holton Becorder, and Holton See, for publication, and to the general officea of the rsil- 
waya herein named. 

JUiotved, That the thanks of thia Society be tendered to Miaa Selina M. Roby and Mrs. 
0. E. Stout, of Holton, and Miss Mary E. Murtfeldl, ef St. Louis, for their able, inter- 
esting and practical papers on botany sod entomology; also, to Rev. D. W. Havens, D.D., 
of Holton, for his able and eloquent paper delivered before this Society. 

F. Wbllhouse, 



On motion, the report was adopted. 

Judge Neuman called attention to the existence of the Missouri Valley 
Horticultural Society, and stated that the society had expressed a desire to 
meet and cooperate with the Kansas State Society. 

On motion of F. Wetlbouse, an iuvitatioo was extended to that society, for 
the purposes stated by Judge Newman. 

CHERRY CULTURE. 

The Secretary was called for, and said: The Early Richmond cherry is 
the only one out of some twenty varieties that I have tested which has proven 
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profitable. Prefer the common Morello eprout aa a stock on which to grow 
the cherry. Plant 10x20 feet, with a view of removing every other tree in 
the close-planted row as soon aa they interfere, leaving the treee 20x20 feet 
each way. The Early RJcbmoDd is a profuse bearer, and the tree becomes 
exhausted and stunted by repeated crops, unless thoroughly cultivated and 
heavily maoured. Cherry trees should be planted very early in spriug-time. 

In response to a special invitation, the following address was delivered; 
HAPPINESS IN EUEAL LIFE. 



The palladium of our liberty declares that every man is possessed "of 
certain inalienable rights, and among these are life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness 1 " Be not alarmed, my friends; I am not inclined to inflict od 
you a political harangue, albeit the voice of "the boom" is heard in the 
land, and the Presidential election draweth nigh! Such meetings as the one 
in progress here furnish neither the occasion nor the matter for political 
speeches. The well-knowti quotation indulged in will furnish the subject, or 
a sort of motto, for a few, I hope not unprofitable, reflections. 

The PursiiU oj Happinee». Happiness we may fancy is here represented 
as a coy maiden, and, like Atalanta, fleet of foot. If we wish to possess her 
we must pursue her. Happy for man that, in a certain sense, there are many 
ways that lead us to her bowers. She dwells in the palaces of the rich — 
sometimes. In the homes of men in the humbler walks of life more fre- 
quently ; yea, often in the rude hut of the pioneer ; in woody mountain or od 
prairie plain or amid rocky cliflfe. 

Biohes.' Who is rich? That depends very much upon the gauge by which 
we judge. For instance, the standard of riches of the Astors, the Vander- 
bilts, the Rothschilds and the Goulds differs greatly from the standard of the 
Browns, the Joneses and the Smiths, who labor perchance in the shop, or at 
the forge, or on the farm, or in the nursery. That which the physical man can 
enjoy differs only in kind and degree. The bread of the rich may be a trifle 
whiter and the butter maybe "gilt edge;" their beef nicely marbled and 
roasted to a turn by a French cook, etc. But cannot every farmer who pro- 
duces all, have these things equal to the best, enjoy these also? And then 
he has this in addition and better than many of the rich: these frequently 
sufier from surfeit, dyspepsia and indigestion, and are troubled with night- 
mare and ugly dreams, but "the sleep of the laboring man is sweet, whether 
he eat much or little." 

In further explanation, allow me to relate a fact : Wm. B. Astor, the sod 
of John Jacob Astor, for many years known as the richest man in New York 
and in the United States, made the following remarks to a gentleman who 
congratulated him on bis great possessions. Said he: "I come here to my 
office at nine o'clock in the morning and find a small army of carpenters, 
masons, painters and all kinds of mechanics waiting for orders or inatruc- 
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tioDs, or aeekicg employment or contracte. To these I must give audience! 
Next come my collectors with the everlastiag reat-rolla and uaceasing com- 
plaiDta about teiiants unable or uowilliug to pay, or of such as have taken 
'French' leave' and caonot be fouud. After some hours of figuring and 
giving orderE, these are dismissed. Fifteen or perhaps twenty minutes are 
devoted to lunch; correspondence, bank accounts and other matters take 
up my time until five o'clock p. M., when I am thoroughly tired out and go 
home to dinner. Now," said Mr. Astor, "how would you like to do all this 
just for your board and clothing? Well, that is all I get;" and as far as the 
physical man is concerned he was truthful. My hearers will please bear in 
mind that the great wealth of the Astors was accumulated in the fiir trade, 
but was very greatly enhanced by being inveeted in leases of real estate 
running ninety and nine years, and belonging to the Trinity (Episcopal) 
Church, New York. By the way, these leases have all now expired, I be- 
lieve. 

Wm. B. Astor in his life-time may have been a very happy man, but if 
he was, he found his happiness in the variety and multiplicity of labor and 
hard hrain-work, the latter being quite as exhausting as the use and exercise 
of muscle. It is not denied that the Astors, in common with all rich men, 
have almost unlimited opportunities to do good, to relieve suffering and to 
encourage worthy induBtries; but, history furnishes us very few data of any 
great efforts in this direction! 

Having considered riches as a fountain of happiness, let us look at an- 
other and greatly-sought* source, viz.: fame, ambition and power. Men in 
public life may be happy, hut how fickle is fame? To-day on the very pin- 
nacle of power, Co-morrow scorned and forgotten. This has even passed into 
a proverb, "Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown." Position, ofiice and 
emoluments depending on the will of earthly monarchs, or, as in our country, 
on the good-will of the voters, (not to mention the power behind the throne,) 
or upon the success of party, are very insecure and uncertain; certainly 
politicians have their ups and downs, and among them there are the "ins 
and the outs." Very frequently they have only Hobson's choice, " they will 
be damned if they do, and they will he damned if they don't!" Some men 
.are never so happy as when engaged in word-battle ; they are fond of cut- 
ting repartee, and hesitate not to use the keen blades of sarcasm and phil- 
lippics ; all such may feel and be happy, but if they are, their peculiar kind 
of happiness has no attraction for me. Has it for you, my hearers? "Man 
heapeth to himself riches, and he knows not who shall gather them ; they 
take unto themselves wings and fly away." "And the glory of man is as the 
flower of the field: the wind passeth pver it, and it is gone forever." How 
wise iind good is Providence in constituting us to differ in our aspirations ; if 
vre were all of the same mind in regard to our worldly callings, perhaps 
none of us would be happy here. 

You, for instance, have come to Kansas to pursue happiness in the beau* 
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tifViI and quiet sceDes of couotry life. You have set your mark high, I hope, 
aud you will be satisfied with nothing short of your ideal. You mean to be, 
and no doubt will be, the bappy possessors of beautiful iarms; stocked with 
the fioest and fleetest of horses, with the most thorough-bred and satin-coated 
cattle; with the heaviest-fleeced and broadest-backed sheep, and with the 
fattest and most prolific of yellow-legged chickens ; you, who are present 
here to-day, and all your sisters, cousins and aunts, who may not be here, 
mean also to have chaste and beautiful homesteads. You hope to enjoy the 
fruits of your orchards, your vines and your berry patches. You mean to 
cultivate the flowers, shrubs, evergreen and ornamental trees which can be 
grown in this latitude. I said you mean to have all this ; pardon me, I hope 
you possess this already, or if not, allow me to say that all this is within 
your reach. 

It is quite possible that at these meetings you may receive some hints 
which will enable you without much expense to add much to your comfort 
and happiness ; I most sincerely hope you may. 

The fact ia, my friends, that every man, within certain limits, is the archi- 
tect of his own fortune, and, consequently, the custodian of his own happiness. 
Allow me briefly to refer to my own experience. Having spent about twenty- 
five years of my manhood on a farm in northern Illinois, I can fully enter 
into the moljves which brought you to Kansas, and know the road by which 
you mean to overtake the coy maiden already referred to. I have found a 
good deal of hard labor and many disappointments, which are the common 
lot of our race, but notwithstanding all these, by far the purest joys, the 
highest aspirations to excel as a ftfrmer and the most unalloyed happiness I 
have experienced and enjoyed during my life on a farm I Very true it is 
that all our happiness here is transient, and that sometimes we are tempted 
to adopt as our own the words of the wise man : " I have builded houses and 
planted vineyards and orchards, and all is vanity and vexation of spirit." 

I have not the disposition nor yet the ability to lecture on this subject, and 
yet I hope for pardon if' my paper has or shall assume somewhat of a lecture 
spirit. In plansiog the adornments and utilities of our homes we must and 
should lose sight of self, in a certain degree. I have no patience with the spirit 
of a man who says: "I am well stricken in years, my days will be few at 
longest; why should I trouble myself to plant fruit trees? I'll never live to 
see them bear, nor can I hope to pluck and eat of their fruit." Such a spirit 
is the essence of selfishness.' Suppose such a disposition had pervaded our 
fore&thers just before our advent in life, where would we have found the 
sweet cherries, the rosy-cheeked apples and the luscious ' pears we enjoyed so 
much wbeu we were boys — yes, do yet. I do — don't you? If, therefore, 
we wish to do our duty to those near and dear to ua, to the community in. 
which we live, and to the State which protects us, we should plant trees and 
shrubs and flowers, no matter if we ourselves are not permitted to taste of 
the fruit or to inhale their fragrance. 
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If we do not, others wit) ; their'gain will be our loss. Some years ago, 
through the kindness of Major Downs, Superioteadeat of the Central Branch 
of ttie Union Pacific Railroad, the members of the Missouri State Board of 
Agriculture, with those of Eausas, were permitted to travel from Atchison 
to Waterville, in this State, the theu western terminus of the road. Ou that 
occasjon we were entertaiued for a little at Blue Rapids, and among the first 
things as worthy of note we were informed that the citizens of that beauti- 
ful town had planted ia their streets, that same year, seven thousand shade 
trees. 

In one of the moat beautiful and desirable suburbs of St. Louis, where is 
my present home, we early last spring formed a " village improvement so- 
ciety," and at present, with previous efforts, both public and private, we have 
planted and groining on the Streets and avenues of Kirkwood, about fifteen 
hundred shade trees, mostly elms and maples, and our lots and yards and 
gardens are studded all over with evergreens, shade and ornamental trees, 
and shrubs and fioners, and we think it a good inyestraent. Children grow-, 
ing up under such surroundings, if otherwise well aud judiciously trained, 
can never divest themselves entirely of the iufiueucea which surrounded them 
in their youth, and they wilt "rise up and call blessed" all that aided and 
abetted in this labor of love. And so it will be here, my friends, if you do 
your duty. Will you do it? 

What I would say to you, then, on this occasion, is that human happiness 
is the result of a consciousness that we have done our whole duty to our fel- 
low-man; to those near and dear to us, who naturally look to us for protec- 
tion and care and are dependent upon ns for their enjoyments, and to ourselves I 
In order to have all that is within our reach, of this happiness, we must be 
diligent in making our homes pleasant and cheerful, fit to he the holiest of 
holies to ourselves and our dear ones, and to the friends we would invite into 
their holy precincts. Even a hut by the railroad track, if a snowy curtain 
shades its window and a vine overshadows its portal; a bit of green sward and 
a few flowers adorn its approaches, and if only a bit of rag carpet be placed 
by the bedside, can be the abode of happiness, enjoyment and peace. 

I have thought it singular sometimes, and yet it is not really so, that the 
editors of our dailies or magazines or our essayists should almost with one 
consent describe the acme of human happiness as being enjoyed in the coun- 
try. The bliss so much coveted by city people, and by others anxious to re- 
side in the city, consists largely in the tinsel and glitter of fashion and wealth, 
and in the rush after amusements and the honors of position and worldly 
&me. To the purer joys of country life, of quiet meditation and of looking 
through nature up to nature's Ood, most of the denizens of the crowded cities 
are strangers! 

In conclusion, and in confirmation of what I have just ofi'ered for your 
thoughtful consideration, allow me to quote a paragraph from the Philadel- 
phia Record: 

"Happinese ie the gr&nd aim of life, and to Becure'itBfdllest blessings w« must cultivate 
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the mind and all (he gjiicee of the spirit. We alnajs associ&te leisure, iuDocence and 
peace, with rural life, combined with the kindred joys which contentment and compe- 
teDce bring. Almost our first thought of & country home is one of pure air, green earth, 
gentle breezes laden with the breath of many flowers and whispering pleasure, and 
where every shade prominea cool and sweet repose. The thought of a rural hon 
of promieea of the fond ideal and of cherished meditation. Erery person of si 
reverts to the country with pleasant anticipations ; \i U a feeling Mi^ in i>ur very nalarei. 
Fields, meadows and groves, singing birds and fragrant flowers, running brooks and 
grazing herds, are ever the delight of mankind. 

"Money-making ie not one of the incentives of a country residence upon which a prac- 
tical or a sensible man builds ardent hopes; nor does a nan of sound judgment seek a 
country home upon which to foolishly squander the fortune his industry and his econ- 
omy have enabled him to accumulate through yeai-s of toil and sacrifice and self-denial '• 
but it ia tbe place where he can realize the cherished tastes of cultivated thought, refine- 
•nent and study — the place where his fond ideals, long anticipated, become the real 
«njoyments of rational realities — the quiet abode of retirement and domestic ease — the 
place of rest — the place where tbe altar is sacred to the aflections, and where love ra- 
diantly reigns supreme, and peace spreads over the frugal board, and joy is reflected 
from face to tace, making home happy; where freedom and independence proclum the 
man king, the woman queen, and their darlings priucea and princesses in this rural king- 
dom. Here the greatest fortune is the wealth of domestic affections, and the sweetest 
sounds the cadences of loving hearts ; it is the bower of retirement, and the home of the 

"Our rural homes should be as beautiful as our parses and tastes will enable us to make 
them. If our means have provided ample space for a comfortable house, it should be 
surrounded by lawn and ornamental grounds, planted with fruit and shade trees, shrubs 
and flowers; a well-appointed garden filled with the choicest vegetablee for the use of 
the family; and if our resources and tastes permit us to keep a horse, we ought by all 
means to keep a cow, as the care of keeping both will add but little to a man's labor who 
cares for the grounds and the garden. If the family is large, and horses are kept, a 
good cow will be a comfort and a pleasant feature of the place at but little expense. 
, , . How much of the happiness of rural life depends upon the care bestowed upon 
the house, the gronnds, the garden, the fruit, the flowers, the horse, the cow and the 
birds, by ourselves, can only be estimated by him who has bestowed that care and who 
reaps the pleasure flowing therefrom." 

Thus writes the Record, and adviaea city people to go about establish ing a 
mral home, and all the inducetuents held out are certainly within reach of 
every one within the sound of my voice. Although I have some doubt whether 
I am addressing a single retired merchant or banker, if such a one is here, 
may I be allowed to congratulate him on his happy condition. Let us sing 
with Whittier; 

"Give fools thwr gold and knaves their power. 
Let fortune's bubbles rise and fall ; 
Who sows a field, or trains a flower. 
Or plants a tree, ia mote than all. 



"For he who blesses moat is blest; 

And Giod and man shall own his wocth 
Who toils to leave at his bequest 
An added beauty to the earth. 
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"And BOon or late to *ll that sow 

The time of harvest ehatl be given; 
The floiren ahbll bloom, the frait shall grow, 
If not on euth, at hut ia heafeal" 

Allow me to conclude this little offering of mine with the closibg senteoce 
of President Mttrshall P. Wilder's last address to the American Pomologi- 

cal Society : 

" May the succeas of the put cheer and Btimnlato 70a to greater exertions Id the future, 
and although ;ou ma; not live to reap the rich harreat which yon are now planting, 
your children and joar children's children shall rejoice in the result of your labor long 
after 70a shall have passed over the river to these celestial fields — 

"'Where the verdure of spring-time forever shall reign, 
And the perfume of flowers float o'er the bright plun, 
Where the noontide of summer and autumn shall blend 
In the harvest of fruits that never shall end.' " 

RESOLUTIONS OF THANKS. 

The following resolutions were offered by G. Y. Johnson, Lawrence: 

Raolved, That the thanks of this Society are due, and herel^ expressed, to the mem- 
bera of the State Lt^slature, for the liberal appropriations made during thdr last session 
to the fbnds of this Society, for the furtherance of its work. 

Maolved, That special thanks are hereby formally expressed lo his Excellency Gov. 
J. F. St. John, ibr his special message to the State Legislature during its late session, 
fiivoriDg an appropriation of State funds to this Society for Che furtherance of its work. 

On motion, the foregoing resolutions were unanimously adopted. 
RESOLUTION ON HOETICULTURAL STATISTICS. 

(Omred bf G. Y, Johaioii, Lswreace.) 

Seiotved, That the Executive Board of this Society be requested (o prepare a list of 

questions, of a horticultural character, and submit the same (o the Oovemment Census 

Bureau, at Washington, D. C, and ask that statistics relative thereto be gathered for the 

next census report. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FRUIT EXHIBITED DURING MEETING. 
Your committee beg leave to submit the following report: 

APPLES. 

We find the total number of varieties on the tables, 23, viz. : Rawles Oenet, 
Ben. Dftvis, White Winter Pearmain, Wiuesap, Willow Twig, Gilpin, Missouri 
Pippin, White Pippin, Yellow Newtown Pippin, Limber Twig, Lawver, Yel- 
low Belldower, McAfee's Nonsuch, Rome Beauty, Huntsman's Favorite, 
Smith's Cider, Red Winter Pearmain, Grimes's Golden, Fallawater, Fall 
Winesap, Sweet Romanite, Black Warrior, and a plate of seedlinga by G. 
C. Brackett, from the orchard of Hon. S. A. Ri^s, near Lawrence, worthy 
of attention. Four seedlinga from Dr. Howsley's orchard, near Leaven- 
worth, of medium size, which indicate keeping qualities. 

CONTRIBUTORS. 

Jacob Hixon, Jefferson county, seven varieties; E. Coleman, Jefferson 
county, three varieties ; J. R. Hagerty, Jefferson county, one variety ; Ab- 
10 
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ner Allen, Wabaunsee coucty, eix varieties; E. A. ColemaD, Douglas 
coudty, twelve varieties ; G. C. Brackett, Douglas county, seveu varieties ; 
N, P. Deroiug, Douglas county, six varieties ; Lyon County Horticultural 
Society, three varieties. The collection grades, in size and perfection, below 
the exhibits of prior years, with the exception of the Wineaap and Lawver. 
Another exception we note is the fairness of the White Winter Pearmain, 
which of late years has been so inclined to scab — an encouragement to the 
acquaintances of this fine variety to hope that its quality of former days 
may be restored in the future. Notable in this collection is the plate of 
highly-colored Rawlee Genets, exhibited by G, C. Brackett, of Lawrence, 
which coloring was obtained by artificial methods ; also the contribution of 
E. A. Coleman, near Lawrence, is highly colored in comparison with the gen- 
eral display. Your committee call attention to this feature of high color, 
believing that it has much to do with the flavor of fruit and its market value. 
E. J. HoLMAN, Ch'n, 
e. a. popenoe, 
■ Abner Allen, 

Commiitee, 
OUB SUMMER FLOWERS. 



In our humble opinion, there ia nothing that grows on this earth that seems 
to yield such peaceful and lasting pleasure as the acquirement of a genuine 
and enthusiastic love for flowers of all kinds. There is something really 
wonderful in the constancy of the flower-lover, and something exalting in 
tbeir influence upon those who love and care for flowers for their own sakes. 
The question often arises in our mind, now that we have entered our "three 
score and ten" — the limit assigned to the age of man — how is it that we 
find such sweet content and serene happiness in the pursuits of floriculture, 
while the great mass of our fellow-men around us are uneasy and dissatisfied 
with their lot? Is it their endless variety of form, size and color, as well a» 
the time of their coming and going, that makes the annual visits of these 
quiet friends never tiring? Is it because a loving Father baa pressed them 
upon our notice, by scattering them on every hill-top, upland, and prairie, 
planting them in dells and sequestered nooks, and spreading them in the 
valleys, like a gorgeous carpet beneath our feet, thus giving throughout the 
circling year daily manifestations of his fovor and love, and sweet glimpses 
of good things to come? For each plant moves in its own pathway, passing 
tbrongb the glories of spring, and summer, and autumn, closing with the 
winter decline and sleep, but to reappear again and again in the vernal 
resurrection. Those very brief verses in Geneaia, which give us so much of 
the Old World's vast history, condensed in so few lines — are we to under- 
stand by tham, when they describe Adam's life and work in a garden, that 
his race owes its superiority over the other races of men adverted to in the 
same book, because of having learned to till and keep a garden, and to live 
quiet and harmless, yet actively-busy and observant lives? 
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The pursuit of floriculture is the path of safety for the youth of the pres- 
ent day, and we often wish that our spiritual iostructors would imitate' the 
teachings of the " Great Teacher who spoke so loviogly of the verdaut grass, 
aud "the lilies of the field." And yet more so, the teachers in our public 
schools should guide, at an early age, the inclination and tastes of all chil- 
dren to the employments and pleasures of the garden, giving daily practical 
instructions in this first of all arts, the one upon which all' the glory, the hap- 
piness and the strength of our race are founded. Then, but not till then, 
will they recover the Eden that was lost. 

The months of May, J une and July are the hey-day of hardy, herbaceous 
plants, and hardy flowering shrubs. Their numbers are so large, and the 
claims of each upon our attention are so imperative, that we have not time 
or space to notice them all; and while we present only the cream of our old 
favorites, it must not be supposed that we have discarded the rest 

Aquilegia canadensis and A. chrymnUia are the finest of all icnown Colum- 
bines. The latter is pure yellow, and continues blooming long after the 
other species have shed their blossoms. 

Campanula earpaihica and C. rotundifolia, with their pretty blue, bell- 
shaped flowers, are equally at home on the rockery or in the garden border. 

Viola eomuta. In rich, moist loam this pretty blue violet blooms un- 
ceasingly from June till October. 

Pen^mon barbatus and P. argutue. The former has panicles of drooping, 
scarlet flowers, the latter a profusion of purple flowers. Both are fine bor- 
der plants. 

Delphmum formosum, D. Hendersonii, both deep blue, and D. nudieale, 
red, are among the fiuest of our larkspurs. 

Cockle, {LyehnU chakedonica,) an old-fashioned showy flower ; the scarlet 
rariety. is the best 

Day Lity, (^Fankia ovata and SemeroeallU fulva,') should have a place in 
every collection. The blossoms of each are freely borne for a great length 
of time. 

Double Hollyhocks deserve a place in every garden. For ornamental 
purposes the intensely- colored varieties are most appropriate. 

Bear-grass, (^Yuccajilamentota,) is a noble plant, and deserves to become 
common. It has a tall, tree- like flower, stem laden with yellowish -white 
blooms. 

Callirrhoe invohurata — A native procumbent and spreading plant, with a 
great profusion of showy crimson flowers. Is so beautiful that if it was a 
native of Japan, we would see it in every door-yard. 

Loose Strife, {Lytham roeeum aupeTbum) — A remarkably showy plant, 
with beautiful long spikes of beautiful pink flowers ; continues in bloom for 
months. 

Sweet William, (IHanthtu barbatiu.') This old favorite has always been 
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popular, and ought to be more so, now that the old varietiee are bo much 
improved. For gardeu decoration, it stands without a rival during the 
month of June. 

Meadow Sweet, (^irea venusta, S. itlmaria, S. ubnaria rosea, and S. ekin- 
cusU,') are all handsome and pretty, and last a long time. 

Atehilka mUliJolium roseum is decidedly the best of all the speciee for 
decorative purposes; 

The Peonies are all beautiful flowers, perfectly hardy. The double white, 
red and crimson are very fine. They dower early in the season, and fill up 
the void between the spring fiowers and the roses. 

Snap Dragon, (AnHrrhinum J/ajtM,) will grow in any soil. The dark and 
intensely-colored varieties are the strongest growers, and the best bloomers. 
By a little cutting-out now and then of seed-bearing stems, the plants will 
bloom unceasingly from June till October. 

This list of hardy herbaceous plants is by do means complete, still it con- 
tains some of the finest and most easily cultivated of this class of flowers. 

Chief among hardy shrubs that flower during summer are, Syringa,Pkila- 
delphm-grandiflora, and P. eoTonarius, with snow-white flowers in great pro- 
lusion. The last named has sweet-scented flowers. 

Spirosa Douglagii has dense terminal panicles of rosy-pink flowers ; 8. 
ealloe%, with thick corymbs, of pinkish blooms ; S. Menzie*ii is not unlike 
Douglatii, only more profuse ; S. eoryn^OM has showy compound corymbs of 
white flowers. S. prunifolia is our favorite of the whole genus. Its white 
double flowers, which it produces in great abundance, look like miniature 
daisies. It has intensely green foliage, which adds much to its handsome 
appearance. 

Sweet-scented Shrub, {Calycantkus fiaridtts.') The sweet shrub of our 
mother's garden; the flower is delicioualy sweet, is a very dark purple, and 
it remains a long time in bloom. 

Deubtia 8eabra,D. crenata, and D. erenatajl. pL, are very desirable shrubs. 
They are very hardy, profuse bloomers and strong growers. 

Vtbumum opolvs. The Guelder Rose of our youthful days ; known now as 
the Snowball. A well-known and popular shrub, covered with masses of 
large white balls; during the month of June it presents a striking appear- 

Purple Frioge, (^Okionanthw Virginia.') Like the preceding, found in 
ancient gardens. Betram, the first and perhaps the most enthusiastic 
botanist America ever produced, first introduced it to Europe, where it 
excited quite a furor. It has always IweD a &vorite in this country, under 
the name of Purple Fringe. 

Wiegdia rosea, W. amabilia, and W. horlenais nivea. A beautiful class of 
shrubs; foliage large, vigorous growth, and profuse bloomers. 

Trumpet Honeysuckle, {Lonieera tempervirens.) A twining shrub, distJn- 
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guisbed by its large heads of scarlet, trumpet-shaped flowers. It is perfectly 
hardy, aad blooms ia great abundaoce from June till October. 

HoDey-BUckles,' (Zontcera haUiana and Tj. belgiaoa^ are very fragrant 
flowera. They bloom from June till November- 
Trumpet Flower, (Tfcotna bignoniaides.^ This vine climbs by rootlets; has 
fine foliage, a rapid grower, with large, scarlet, trumpet-shaped flowers. 

But the crowning floral glory of the summer months is the rote — a shrub 
that can now be obtained so cheaply that it is within the reach of the poor* 
est tiller of the soil, and so easily cultivated that the merest tyro need not 
be afraid to undertake its cultivation. Last June we visited two dear friends 
who devote their spare hours to the culture of Sowers. Early in the morn- 
ing, just as the first faint streaks of light limned the eastern horizon, we 
entered the door-yard, and there spread out before us we saw the finest col- 
lection of hardy ornamental flora we ever beheld in western Kansas. On 
each side of a pathway grew a collection of summer roses, composed of some 
of the beet varieties of the difierent classes. At the end of the path, in an oval 
bed, grew a rich display of double peonies; to the right of this stooda clump 
of hybrid perpetuals; on the wee &it of a lawn in front of the dwelling, on 
each side of the path leading to the front door, were two beds, one filled with 
Tea and Noisette, the other with Tea and Bourbon roses. The porch was 
covered with climbing roses and twining honeysuckles, in full bloom. In 
t^ small basin fountain grew a superb specimen of America's noblest and 
finest aquatic, the Water Lily, (^nij)Ae(B odorata.) Radiating from this basin, 
eight beds of verbenas of difierent shades of color, each bed of one color, 
greeted the eye — the rest of the space filled with clumps of hardy flower- 
ing shrubs and hardy fragrant twiners, whose aroma filled the air. Round the 
corner, at the northern end of the house, grew a number of pretty ferns of 
curious forms, and some of the most attractive of our native wild flowers, 
which love shady nooks and moist places in the vicinity of our rivers. 
When leaving for homOj our flower-loving hostess presented us with a rich 
bouquet of rose-buds, and we did not the less appreciate, the gift because the 
hand that bestowed it was slightly bronzed by exposure in the sunlight and 
wind, while cultivating these floral gems. 

Lovers of the curious in form should plant the Dutchman's Pipe, (^Ariato- 
loehut tipho,^ a hardy vine with fine foli^;e, and brown fiowers, resembling 
in shape a miniature pipe or siphon. 

It is a source of pleasure to us to note that the taste for plants and 
flowering shrubs is yearly increasing in this youog State. Their culture 
brings the best and purest forms of loveliness clustering around our homes ; 
and they grow so easily, and are of such a vigorous and hardy nature, that 
they do not cost us much to procure, or to keep them. Hardy herbaceous 
plants, planted in borders, and shrubs in clumps, produce a beautiful efiect, 
and once planted, require but little care for many years to come. 
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"Strange there siioiild be found, 
. Who, self-imp riEfoned in their proud aaloona. 

Renounce the odors of the open field 

For the unaceoted fictions of the loom; 

Who, BBtiafied with oiil}> penciled scenes. 

Prefer, to the performance of a God, 

The inferior wonders of an artiet's hand. 

Lovely, indeed, the mimic worka of art, 

But Natare works far lovelier: 

Beneath the open skj she spreads the feast, 

'TIb free to all — 'tia everj day renewed ; 

Who scorns it, starves deservedly at home." 
Art may do much, but nature may do vastly more. There is surely 
something fictitioua aud radically wrong in the taste which can admire the 
mimic and disregard the real picture of nature — just as there is iu the sym- 
pathy which weeps over distress in romance, aod turns with loathing from it 
in real Kfe. The poor who have formed a taste for nature, need scarcely re- 
pine that they waot a palace or a picture gallery; they have both, and of 
God's own making, aud if they be Chrietiaos, they be co- proprietors with God. 
The taste must be morbid indeed which caa prefer the less to the greater, 
the mean to the magQificeot, and, at beet, the imperfect aud miniature copy 
to the great and glorious original. 

It is to be regretted that so little is done to form the taste we speak of, and 
that cases of sincere and devout attachment to the beauties and wonders of 
theeKteraal world are so rarely to be met with, not only among the un- 
learned, but among the wealthier and educated classes. I do not speak of 
pretensions, for these are numerous; hut it is easy to see that they are only 
pretentious, and made to serve a purpose. We know there are constitutional 
differences, that will produce diSerences here as elsewhere; but these might 
in general be made to be differences more of degree than of kind. The parent 
anil teacher might do much to mend the matter if they would make it a plea- 
sure and not a task. Let the children have opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted with what is great and beautiful in creation, and, if possible, let their 
first impressions be pleasant. The associations of childhood are the strong- 
est, and usually go with ua to the grave. Hence the all-prevailing love of 
the place of our nativity. Perhaps few men ever had finer perceptions of 
what is amiable in manners' and beautiful in art, than Charles Lamb; and 
yet, exquisite as was bis sensibility here, he does not appear to have been ca- 
pable of enjoying himself in the society of lakes and mountains. Byron, 
on the contrary, could say, and no doubt truly: 

"There ia a pleasure in the pathless wood, 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore. 

There is society where none intrudes 

Bf the deep sea, and music in its roar." 
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But BjroD, indepeodeDtly of the sterner structure of his miud, had the ad- 
vantage of Latnb in his early training and habits. He had conversed with 
Nature in her moments of repose, his fancy ha.d mingled in the euDobling 
stir of the elements; had drank deep from the fountains of the hilla and im- 
bibed the spirt of the solitary glens; had put a tongue into the mysterious 
winds as they passed, and had gathered the leaves of the forest, as the leaves 
■of the great sybil of Nature. He retained this love of Nature to the last, 
and it seems to have been his only solace and enjoyment. The Christianity 
of Newton was not hurt, but heightened, by his frequent and earnest read- 
ing of the wonders of the visible universe. Its effects are not only mental, 
but moral, also. Other things being equal, the person who loves the works 
of God is more likely to think of and love God himself, than the person to 
whom these works are a matter of indifference. 

The love of flowers, to those who truly love them, is an old melody, which, 
first attuned in earliest time, in the golden age of legendary lore, has come 
down to us, growing more mellow and sweeter as it chimes through the cen- 
turies, and now and then echoes with a music akin to that of heaven, in the 
human heart. And this floral music has not been without its deep and last- 
jog ihfluence. Little may we know of the sad lives which it has made 
brighter — the drooping heart made to bear up and on, until tbey ended 
'neath a grassy, flower-strewn grave. It is one of the links binding the 
present to the past, joining us in sympathy with those who lived long ago; 
and while w* gather the sweet floral tribute, we but renew a pledge with the 
-olden time, and our hearts beat in sympathy with the universal heart-beat of 
the human race for centuries. 

There is an influence arising from these bright gems of nature which im- 
perceptibly makes one holier and purer. It has been said that "no botanist 
was ever an infidel." May we not also say that no true lover of flowers can 
be a bad person? Then let us cultivate the love of flowers. Develop it in 
the minds of the children. Let them grow up surrounded by flowers, and 
be assured that in the garden of the heart they will unfold, and golden fruit 
ripen in after-years. Autumn returns and restores; the gay and invalid re- 
turn to the city, the birds to the south, the seed is restored to the granary, 
the leaves to the earth, and the heart that ^as been out-of-doors all summer 
-comes home from its wanderings by fleld and stream, and the question 
□aturalij comes as we turn indoors, what can we gather up from her rays of 
sunshine and brightness and take in with us to shed brightness through the 
long winter? 'Tia true, our summer friends are flown. Nothing to the casual 
observer relieves the dullness; but the evergreens, which were almost lost 
among the deciduous foliage, now look out green and unchanged from the 
Daked branches of the grove, with neither reproach for our neglect nor boast 
over the departed. They are like friends, who, in thinking of our need, for- 
get all that they have laid up against us ; and between them and the lofly 
apirit of mankind there is another point of resemblance. Hew down those 
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gay trees, whose leaves scatter at the firet breath of winter, and they sprout 
from the root more vigorously than before. The evergreen, once struck to 
the heart, dies. 

But to the true lover of nature there are more greeu spots than the ever- 
green trees. As we were going to church one Sabbath morning in winter, 
and everyone seemed to be impressed by the general soberness of the scene, 
Grandma was gathering strength from the bright-green tufts of moss which 
were now and then to be seen, and which none of the rest of us would have 
noticed but for her calling attention to them. "See those bright-green 
spots — how beautiful! They seem to say, 'Brighter days are coming; we 
have done our part, and Giod has helped us.' " Why, we all felt better for 
that look and those cheering words. Oh, what a true type this was of her 
life] Id the winter of old age she was truly a "green spot" in all the lives 
which came in association with her. How many of the dear old faces have 
I seen who have loved flowers all their lives. As they near the celestial 
portals, they cling closer to and love more devotedly those gems of bright* 
n ess with which the Giver of all good has strewn our pathway. Hume, when 
dying in Paris, asked the physician if his last moments had not come. The 
physician was silent, but the dying man read the sentence in his face. The 
doctor asked him if there was anything he wished, "Yes," said he, "my 
wife sleeps; do not disturb her, but bring me those flowers there which she 
brought me this morning." The flowers were brought; he clasped them to 
bia heart, and as he closed his eyes in death, whispered, "Flowers, fiowert — ■ 
how Ilove them!" 

While the children are out-of-doors in summer, we do not think of some- 
thing to claim their attention, which will bring both pleasure and culture 
with it. But when the long winter evenings come, again comes the question. 
What have we done towards securing entertainment that will be a joy, and 
will he useful also, to all of us? I do not propose giving any list of plants — 
you can get them from almost any florist's catalogue; but would give a few 
general hints, that perhaps will be of use to some. 

If we would have a profusion of fine bloom during winter, we must not 
wait until autumn to select our plants, but commence along in Hay and 
June, take off our slips of what we wish for winter blooming as soon as 
they are rooted, which should be done in small pots. Set these pots out \a 
the ground, up to the rim, in some shaded place like the orchard, under the 
trees. They will require but little care. Just see that they do not get too 
dry, but if rains come seasonable, with most plants it is sufficient. Whea 
the autumn comes, take up these plants, re-pot them into larger pots, and 
place in the house, and you will have something of beauty and a joy all win- 
ter. One of our sweetest little winter plants, and which requires as little 
trouble aa any, is the lily of the valley. Get the little "pips" from the 
florist. It will not hurt them if they freeze. Plant three or a half-dozen in 
a pot, and you will he rewarded in a few weeks by a profusiou of delicate little 
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flowen. Their faces seem almost bumaD, with an ezpreseioQ of admiration 
mingled vith humility, and carry our thoughts anay back to the good old 
grandmothers, who spent their days and weeks in making linen for their 
honsehalds. 

Here we have a delicate flower some friend has told us was "perfectly 
splendid." We pay a high price to some floriat for a plant, and, knowing 
nothing of its requirements, soon nurse it to death. Some will send up a 
sickly stock, but soon fall away out of sight. We have all seen tbeir hu- 
man compeers. We find them juat emerging from colleges, and entering 
almost all professions ; they spring up in the social hot-beds of caste and 
distinction. I suppose it is some of these delicate, white-handed flowers the 
young ladiee think of when they declare they won't marry a IVirmer. 

Here we have the gorgeous geraniums, flaunting their scarlet colors as if 
to challenge admiration ; but how many different faces do we see in looking 
over our collection of plants 1 Here is Miss McBride, with nothing to wear, 
all doubled up in silk and feathers. Then there are steady-going business 
men — sober matrons, with a gleam of reproof or indignation in their eyes, 
some looking pityingly at you, almost making you weep. Others have ex- 
pressionless eyes, as if dimmed by great mental cobwebs that gather dust 
and bang in festoons in the poorly -furnished attic. Yes, and here is one 
that reminds you of your genial, good-natured aunt, sitting in the kitchen 
door shelling peas for dinner. Then here is the constant, green, never- 
chan^ng ivy, the true friend who sees all your faults yet loves you still ; and 
lie bosom friend, the old "Begonia Rex" as well as the Oxalit fiorahunda, 
which, like a little tired child, goes to sleep at night. And we might go 
through a long list, comparing them to the human fomily, for so clear is the 
analogy. 

Oh I study the flowers, their habits and structure. Give some to the chil- 
dren; they will gladly enter into the study with you, and while they are 
learning of nature, there is goingon, in the moulding of the character of that 
child, an influence which will stamp its signet there, never to be effaced. So, 
make the house bright and cheery with flowers in winter. For whoso careth 
for the flowers, will much more care for Him who bestoweth them all. 

HOME. 



I speak, not expecting to very greatly enlighten by anything that I may 
say, but that 1 may draw a word-picture before your mind's eye, and lay 
upon the canvas of your perceptions a few thoughts as to the difference be- 
tween a true and false home, and their influences upon those who stay therein, 
and the tendency to good or evil of things constantly before the eyes, and 
therefore unavoidably in the thoughts of beholders, as they go In and out, 
day by day. From lack of time, I can only hope to bring to your notice a 
few things, "stirring up your pure minds by way of remembrance," and set 
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you to coDBidering and thinking of these things for youreelves; and if I aue- 
ceed in doing this much, shall be well repaid, aud feel that tbe time is not 
illy spent. We all well know that thinking leads a man to knowledge. He 
may see and hear, read and' learn whatever he, pleases, and as much as he 
pleases, yet he will never know anything of it except that which he has thought 
over — that which by thinking he has made the property of hia owq mind. 
Take away thoijght, and a man becomes no better than a dumb animal. It 
is only by thought that man becomes truly a man. One of the Apostles says, 
"Ponder these things in your hearts;" and God himself says to his people, 
"Come let us reason together" — both being only different forms of saying. 
Think! Think! Do your own thinking. So I come to you only making 
suggestions to set you to thm/cinff. 

In tbe mountains of Tyrol, hundreds of women and children come out at 
bed-time and sing their national songs until they hear their husbands, and 
fathers, and brothers answer them from the hills, on their return home. Ah! 
sweet word and fond welcome to all they hold most dear. It is said, that 
upon the shores of the Adriatic tbe wives of the fishermen come down by the 
shore at sunset and sing their melodies. They sing one verse, and then listen 
for some time; then they sing tbe second, and so on, until they hear the an* 
swer from the fishermen, who are thus guided to their homes. And many 
of us, on our return from a hard day's work, have been cheered, and our 
hearts caused to beat quick and joyfully, in memory's glad review, at sight 
of the light in the window, placed there by willing hands, prompted by loving 
hearts. The Scotchman, plodding o'er the moor, is cheered by the glow of 
his "wee bit ingle, blinking bonnily." So, in these words, I hope to awaken 
glad thoughts, and in future years, as passing over this State, to see the an- 
swers in better-arranged home-surroundings. 

There be places where people stay and eat and sleep, that are no more 
worthy to be called homes than a swill-barrel is suitable for a butter-chest. 
Shall I tell you the truth and awaken you to better thoughts, or shall I 
soothe your minds to rest by finely-rounded sentences, and leave you no food 
for thought? I have sometimes almost feared to tell tbe truth, for the hear- 
ing of it is and always has been unpalatable to those who are determined 
not to relinquish error. Yet truth cannot give offense to the honest and 
well-meaning, and fully believing my audience to be of the latter class, I go 
forward and assure you that the manner in which I speak is as the plain 
dealings of a friend, and differs as widely from the rancorous vehemence of 
an enemy, as does the friendly probe of a surgeon from the dagger of an as* 
sassin. 

All, allowance must be made for the hurried condition of our Western men, 
who have pushed out this far towards the setting sun, endeavoring to estab- 
lish themselves upon their own land. Yet in the eager race for wealth all 
sight must not be lost of other important matters, besides getting possession 
of a quantity of real estate. It has been said that a man who plants a tree 
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eaters ioto moral bonds to till and care for it; so I would say that tlie man 
who buys a tract of land enters into moral bonds to improve it, and render 
it delightful to the eye— ples^iug and soothing to the mind. All of us have 
seen, as we have passed over these broad prairies, places where people stay; 
houses, with no surroundings to make them inviting, not even a solitary tree 
or bush in the door-yard to relieve the terribly woe-begone. Godforsaken 
appearance. 

I remember once showing some friends about over Kansas, and, hearing of 
a farm for sale, they asked me to take them to it. Passing up through the 
field, we found each side of the drive thickly skirted with cockle-bure, the 
tops as even as if they had been sheared, and so dense that had I thrown my 
coat on top of them it would have remained. My thougtits went back to 
what a wise man said of a sluggard, and, noticing some corn tassels above 
the burs, asked the man living on the farm why he let his corn-field get so foul. 
"Oh," says he, with the greatest nonchalance, "that corn was not planted: 
it just volunteered." Glancing along I noticed it was in rmus, and it greatly 
surprised me, and iny surprise was increased when I noticed these rows were 
about four feet apart. But great was my amazement when, turning an angle 
and glancing down the other way, I found the corn was in rows the other way, 
too. What a wonderful discovery this man had made! How to make corn 
"volunteer "in check- rows, four feet apart each way, without even plowing the 
land — for such was his story. Ahl here was genius — a final triumph of 
brain over muscle; a genius hiding bis light under a burfield. Oh, Kansas! 
how blessed to be the mother of such a giant intellect. The curse foiled, and 
no more sweat to be given in exchange for bread. On the eve of clasping 
his band and proclaiming a public benefactor, and thanking God he was a 
Kansas man, my ardor was suddenly checked by his coolly remarking, 
"Humph! that's nothiu'. It always does that way where I came from, doian 
in Mmouri." Passing on to the house, we found the door-yard fence gone to 
wreck; the gate held askew with a solitary hinge; hogs wallowing in a mud* 
hole at the kitchen well, and grunting in supreme porcine satisfaction; some 
of the boards rotted out of the porch floor; setting heus snugly ensconced in 
the corners of the porch; the steps rotted away from before the door-way ; 
DO trees in the yard, no flowering shrubs or flower-beds — not even a. bush, 
except a solitary wild gooseberry in the corner; and the house, although it 
cost thousands of dollars, looked, in shape, like a. ten-bushel dry goods bos, 
with two slanting boards for the roof, and holes sawed out vertically for 
doors and windows, with a horizontal gash cut above the largest for tran- 
soms, and several large rotten potatoes set here and there on top for chim- 
neys. But the outside was regal splendor, compared with the smoke and 
grease-begrimed inside, too smoky for owls and bats, and too greasy for bed- 
bugs, 'twaa only fit for the genus homo. When you walked over the floor 
the echo was as doleful as tho dull thud of the first clods upon the coffin lid 
above the loved departed — its first welcome to the grave ; and why should it 
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Dot, for here was a monumeDt cursed to the memory of a home. Talk about 
reariog children to love their country, revere their parents, respect their 
homes and adore their God, in such a pile of rubbish as that! It was in 
juBt such a place as this that an eight-year-old boy, when bis father sat at 
table, walked up behind him, catching his collar-band, pulled his shirt back 
from his neck and spat down his back, coolly remarking, "Take that, Josiah 
Nickols ! " 

I left this house ill at ease in my mind and worse at my stomach, wonder- 
ing where the remainder of the femily were, and if they bad really left him 
alone in his filthineBS, when, passing around the house to the side opposite 
the sun, I encountered his five dogs lazily snapping at dies, and there upon 
the bare ground^ay bis wife aud three children, with unkempt hair and nn- 
washed faces, singing — 

"We would not live alwa^B, 
We came not here to 8t*y;" 
And I mentally ejaculated, "Even so; move quickly!" Kyfriends did not 
invest, but held their noses and passed outside; and being younger then than 
DOW, I said, "Let Ephraim alone— he is joined to his idols." 

What is it that gives man a desire for noble deeds and generous actions? 
Is it living like bogs, or roosting like fowls? No, thrice no! It is the gentle 
influence of winds, rich laden with perfumes, from for different surroundings. 

In my wanderings through Kansas, I once happened upon another scene. 
Passing along a winding road, under the shadow of a large mound, I came 
to a drive, edged with two neat stone walls, over which, here and there, 
strayed a wild vine; turning into this drive, at the further end was to be 
seen a clump of cedars. Over a rustic gateway climbed the wild ivy, along 
the walks grew beautiful flowers. About tbe yard, here and there, stood 
rustic flower-stands, made of old stumps and tree-forks. Over the door 
twined the honey-suckle, about the windows grew Chinese wistaria, while up 
the sides and corners of the house, and along the eaves, clung and hung, 
in beautiful festoons, that queen of beauties, the five-leaved ivy. In the rear 
of the house murmured a brook, as the waters rushed over a little obstructiott 
made by throwing in a few loads of stone. Inside of this house was found 
the planning and presiding genius, a plain farmer's wife. And yet this was 
a small hewed-log house, with a small frame addition, the whole thing not 
worth, or costing, to exceed $200. Yet in and about this home pervaded 
that which money may augment but never can buy — tbe air of contentment 
and harmony — a blessed home where the tired wanderer could find a welcome 
and a rest. 

Oh, blessed contentmenti — the mental philosopher's stone, which, if it 
cannot remove the disquietudes arising from a man's mind, body or fortune, 
makes him easy under them. It has indeed a kindly influence on the soul 
of man, in respect to every being to whom he stands related. It extinguishes 
all murmuring, repining and ingratitude towards the Being who has allotted 
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him hU part to act. It deatroya every teDdency to corruption, and gives 
sweetDess to his coDversation, and a perpetual serenity to hie ttioughts. Con- 
tentment can only be obtained by those who have about them the influencea 
of a sweet home, and are fvlly gathered into and under its benign influences. 
It then begets gentleness in the heart; and gentleness is the great avenue to 
social enjoyment. Amidst the strife of conflicting interests, it tempers the 
violence of contention, and keeps alive the seeds of harmony; it softens ani- 
tnoaities, renevs endearments, and renders a man's countenance a refreshment 
to his fellon-man ; for, "as iron sharpeneth iron, so does the countenance of 
a man that of his friend." Banish from the earth the gentleness engendered 
bysweetbkmes, suppose the world to be filled with none but "staying-places," 
and the harsh and contentious spirits naturally reared in such places, and 
what kindof society remains? The wildest solitude of the desert were prefer- 
able. The conflict of contending elements, a den where serpents hiss, or 
beasts of the forest howl, would be the only proper representation. 

Nature has already provided a sufficient quantity of evifs for man ; let him 
make the best of life that he can. We sufier from the storms, the jealousies 
and bickerings that come fro nf without, without conspiring with sloth, negli- 
gence, or criminal thoughtlessness, to render our hornet unpleasant, our fam- 
ilies unhappy, and ourselves miserable. Reverses will come; we cannot 
always stay their fierce onslaughts, but we can break their force if we can 
fortify ourselves with a pleasant home, to which all meml>ers of the fomily 
gladly gather, to shield us from the storm, or make the trial easier and rob 
it of its sting by sharing it. 

It is a wise provision that we have sorrows as well as joys. If we were 
always prosperous, we would be giddy and insolent. If we were always 
afflicted, we would be sullen and despondent. Hopes and fears, joys and 
sorrows, are one given, the other permitted, and happy is that man who so 
surrounds himself by home endearments as to augment the one and find con- 
solation through the other. 

I have given you herein two different types of places called home — one ex- 
pensive, yet abominable and debasingj the other cheap, yet harmonious, pleas- 
ant, and elevating. You have seen those who live in nice houses, with pleasant, 
swarded yards, so extremely utilitarian as to forbid the foolUhneas of having 
«ny ornamentals, and would have no trees or plants in their door-yards ex- 
cept those that would bear fruit. I have an instance now in my mind. A 
man begged bis wife to let him buy and plant evergreens and other orna- 
mentals, to add homelikeness to their otherwise well-situated place, but she 
put her foot down firmly upon all such foolishness, and the poor m&n went 
sorrowing that he could not be allowed — shame to his wifel — to arrange his 
place into a pleasing and attractive home. Thus it went on for years. The 
woman sickened and died, and to-<lBy lies in an unhonored and unloved 
grave. He buried her, and groaned outwardly, but I have no doubt in- 
wardly thanked God that he was free; and then be, who in her lifetime could 
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do uothiog JD peace ualeea it promiseii a money reward, put in a large bay- 
window, and filled it with choice plants, planted bis door-yard with oma- 
moDtals, trained climbiag roses over bis windows, and took comfort in his 
solitude — glad that eke was dead! 

Ladies, bow many of you would like to close your eyw for tbat last, long 
sleep, and have for your last thought the assurance that your death is a joy, 
because you bave never made home pleasant? 

Let us be neither too negligent nor too grasping, to surround ourselves witb 
pleasing objects, aod thus increase the strengtb of borne inSuences. What 
kind of a garden do you suppose was the one planted eastward in Eden? 
Did it ever strike your fancy that it was filled with nothing but fruit trees, 
and potatoes and turnips and cabbages — in short, all those things to satisfy 
the stomach, and nothing to rest and charm the nobler part of man? How 
charming to think tbat in the cool of the day, God aired himself in a pump- 
kin patch, or perambulated through an onion bedl No; we are expressly 
told that "out of the ground caused He to grow every manner of tree that 
was pleasant to the sight, and those tbat were good for food." Mark the 
arrangement: first ministering to man's nobler nature, and then, as a second- 
ary though needful part, caring for his temporal appetite. With so illustrious 
an example, let us not reverse the order, and by looking only to the satisfying 
of our appetites, or tbat of others for which we obtain'money consideration. 

Ladies, to you largely belongs the pleasure— ^it ehftuld never be a task — 
of making your abiding-place a home. We all take pleasure, and are affected 
with delightful sensations, when we see the inanimate parts of creation, the 
meadows, flowers and trees, in a flourishing state, when all uature is smiling; 
when the plants, eared for and watered by loving bands, are about us, and 
from the flowers rise their sweet incense to Heaven, bearing with them testi- 
monies of home afibction. Melancholy must be deeply rooted in the heart, 
if we join not in the universal chorus of joy. If you are inspired with glad- 
ness by the cheerful verdure of trees, lawns, orchards and meadows, and the 
ever-varying bloom of sweet flowers, that drives away sadness from your 
hearts, how much more happy must you be to see dull care driven away 
from loved ones; and the fact that you have contributed to that, is a joy un- 
speakable. That you have raised their hearts, drooping oft-times beneath 
their trials, and revived the spirits that had become as it were a barren and 
dry land where no water is, with the retreshing showers of your own lav« 
and kindness, manifested in the tender arrangement of pleasant surroundings, 
that steal away their sadness ere they are aware. 

It was to such as these that a stranger found two little children paying 
tribute in a church-yard, by setting flowers on their ^nves. The stranger 
asked, "Whose graves are these?" "Father, Mother, and little Johnny lie 
here." "Why do you set these flowers here?" Their little eyes filled with 
tears, and, looking up into his fece, they answered, "Because we loves 
rHEU so." 

Who is there, with soul so dead, but that they would rather leave this 
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rich legacy of love behind them and gather this tribute, than to leave their 
millioDs of dollars, and with it no pleasant, loving, yearning recollections of 
a brokea home? Broken, did I say? 14'aj, such homes are Devej broken, 
but the silken, subtle, magnetic chords are only lengthened, and bind to- 
gether firmly that part of the family yet here, and the other part beyoud the 
river, and beat in sweet harmony throughout life, and leads them into united 
ODeness in the glorious hereafter, and keep step to the music of love through- 
out the endless ages of eternity. Be ye careful that your home is made 
pleasant, both inside the house and out, so as to hold the least member of the 
family, and the strongest as well in its glorious influence. " Inasmuch as ye 
did it to the least of one of these, ye did it unto me." 

Riches may take to themselves wings and fly away, fine gold may become 
dim and perish with ita using, "But the constancy of a true heart is never 
overcome," but is crowned with perennial life in that perfect home in the 
glorious hereafter. 

VALEDICTOKY. 

The President closed the meeting with the following very appropriate and 
impressive remarks: 

The lateness of the hour does not warrant protracted remarks. I can only 
say that, while there is a Joy in simply thinking of the beautiful, that joy ift 
jar deeper when we can lead others through the same trains of thought. We 
delight always to look upon that which is lovely, or grand, or sublime in 
nature; but when we can lead our friends through shady walks and beside 
still waters, or iota the shadows of the grand old forest, where the winds 
never ceaae to murmur, or up the steep mountain-side until the head is almost 
dizzy, our joys are greatly increased. Our souls are thrilled by the melody 
of sound, but the notes that gladden our hearts we want other ears to hear. 

So in the pursuits of horticulture: our joy is largely found in the joy of 
others. In aiming to secure a higher and better life for ourselves, we seek a 
better life for our fellows. There is a joy in making beautiful homes, not for 
ourselves alone, but for others. We feel then that our work is not for the 
few, but for the many. From this social and humanitarian standpoint we 
view the meeting now just closing. The memory of its pleasant associations 
we shall carry joyfully with us into coming years. And as we review the dis- 
cussions of this occasion they will recall many a pleasing feature of the few 
days spent in your town. One thing more is needed to do exact justice to 
occasions like this, (and we may look for that need to be answered soon,) so 
that we shall be able to carry away with us, not only the eloquent utterances 
of our honored friends, to be printed and read hereafter, but the very songs, 
with the peculiar intonations of voice, with which our whole being has been 
thrilled as on the present occasion, so that the voice of song will not live 
simply in memory, but be rising just as to-night in years to come, 

I now pronounce the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the State Horticul- 
tural Society closed. 

Adjourned line die. 

D,gt,ZBdbyGOO<^Ie 
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ENTOMOLOGY. 

BY O. C. BRACKETT, LAWRENCE. ■ 

[ Note.— From the numerous requesia of the reader* of Vol. VIIT, that the report on 
Entomolog;miKht be reproduced in Vol. IX, aa being of great benefit to the people, and 
from the general interest now manifeiited in the subject in the Stale, and consequently 
& desire U> reach all practical knowledge relating thereto, it is considered important 
and proper to reprint that report, with some additional notee.] 

Ab a substitute for a report of the standiDg committee of this department, 
it IB deemed advisable to introduce the following plates, vitb descriptions of 
the iusects they illustrate, that many who are entirely uninformed may ob- 
tain a knowledge of some of the most common and specially noxious insects 
to the pursuit of horticulture, as well as others specially beneficial. The 
first class are subjects for destruction, while the latter should be carefully- 
protected and their increase afforded every means of encouragement, as they 
assist us in the so-much-desired annihilation of the others, frequently becom- 
ing more powerful in that direction than anything within the control of man. 
This department is greatly indebted to Prof. C. V. Riley, late Entomologist 
of the Department of Agriculture at Washington, D. C, for cuts illustrating 
such as are here introduced ; and descriptions are, by permission, taken mostly 
from his annual reports, made while fulfilling the duties of the office of State 
Entomologist of the Slate of Missouri. 
INSECT8 INJURIOUS TO THE INTERESTS OP THE HORTICULTURIST. 

THE FLAT-HEADED APPLE-TKEE BORER, 
(OlryKilKt/lril fimorala.j 

This borer, which is represented in larva (worm) state at Fig. 1, a, may 
at once be recognized by its anterior end be- 
ing enormously enlarged and flattened. It ^ 
is paler than the round-headed species, makes 4 
on entirely different burrow, never acquires 
more than half the size of that species, and 
is almost always found with its tail turned -^omio, ig, 
completely around toward the head. It at- 
tacks not only the apple, but the peach, pear, plum, cherry, soft maple, oak, 
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mouDtaiD ash, liadea, box elder, beech, (and I would add, elm and willov. — 
Sec'y.) 

its natural histoby 
la briefly told: The beetle represented at Fig. 1, 6, is greeuish - black or 
broDze-colored, with raetallic re&ections, and the under side more copper; or 
brassy. The more characteristic features are two irregular, impressed, trans- 
verse marks across each wing-cover, dividing them into about three equal 
lengths^ This beetle is diurnal m habit (that is, flies by day instead of by 
night), and may frequently be found basking in the sun on the trunks of 
those trees which it more particularly frequents. It b^ns to appear during 
the latter part of May, and is found all through the summer months. The 
eggs, which are pale yellow, are glued by the female by preference under the 
loose scales or within the cracks and crevices of the bark, several of them 
being not unfrequently found together; yet at times they are found laid on 
perfectly smooth bark, and under circumstances that would indicate that the 
beetle sometimes uses her jaws to puncture the tender bark so as to allow the 
insertion of the ^g. The young larvse hatching from them gnaw through 
the bark and feed upon the iiber, boring broad and flattened channels, and 
very soon girdling the smaller trees. When its jaws get stronger, it usually 
bores into the more solid wood, working for a while upward, and when about 
to transform it invariably outs a passage back again to the outside, leaving 
but a thin covering of bark over the hole. It then retreats, and afier pack- 
ing the excrement around it so as to form a smooth cavity, changes to the 
pupa state. 

The pupa, at first white, by degrees exhibits the colors of the future beetle, 
and in the course of about three weeks the latter (beetle) gnaws its way 
through the thin bark door which, as larva, it had left, closing its passage- 
way. It is a singular instinct that teachee the larva, which has powerful 
jaws, to prepare for the exit of the beetle, which has much more feeble ones; 
and this instinct is most strikingly illustrated when the infested tree is sur< 
rounded with some covering like wire gauze, which is proof gainst even the 
jaws of the larva. In such an event, even though the wire touch not the 
bark, the larva will work its way through the latter and test in every con- 
ceivable way the resistance of the wtie, and frequently succumbs iu the efibrt 
to penetrate it. 

The general impression is that this borer acquires its full development in 
a single year. Be this as it may, thelarvseare found of different sizes during 
late summer, and young ones may be noticed even iu winter. In May tbey 
are mostly found full grown, or in the pupa state. 

NATURAL ENEHIES. 

Hidden as this borer naturally is within the retreat of its own making, it 
is nevertheless hunted and destroyed by woodpeckers, and is not without its 
insect parasites. There are several parasitic insects which prove mortal 
f the Flat-headed Apple-tree Borer, (but which will not be treated 
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OD iD this report, as I am not prepared with cuts to suitablj illustrate. At 
this time suffice it to say, that the little aDts running up and down the trees 
are enemies of this borer, aa also of many other insects unfriendly, and should 
always be encouraged and protected. If the burrows of either the round or 
flat-headed species are opeoed, these little helps, the ants, will soon find the 
norms, destroy them, and drag them forth for food. — Seo't.) 

REMEDIES. 

In treating of the means to be employed against this Flat-headed Borer, 
one important fact should be borne in mind — that the natural breeding-place 
of this insect is undoubtedly in the old decaying oaks of our woods; in fact, 
it prefers partially dead or injured trees to those which are thrifty and vig- 
orous, and partly for this reason, and partly because rough, cracked barlu 
form a better nidus for the female to lay her eggs. The species ia most abun- 
dantly found on the southwest side of young apple trees, where it is moat apt 
to get injured by sun-Bcald. Sickliness in the tree, injury from the whiffle- 
tree or other cause, therefore predisposes to its attacks. It is for this reason 
that transplanted trees, checked as they are in their growth, usually fare 
badly. But there is yet one other predisposing cause, which few people sus- 
pect, and that is reckless aud careless pruning, especially of the larger 
branches. Many a fine orchard tt'ee and many more city shade trees receive 
their death-shock from the reckless sawing-off of limbs, without any effort 
being made to heal the wounds by a coating of grafting-wax, clay, or other 
protecting substance. To such wounds this borer is attracted, and plays no 
mean part, where had the wounded limb been properly protected, its preaence 
would never have been known. It thus becomes of the first importance, in 
treating this insect, to keep the young trees vigorous and healthy, and the 
bark as smooth and free from injury as possible. Young trees are far more 
liable to be attacked than old ones, and consequently require greater care. 
As a preventive, nothing is better than coating the trunks and larger branches 
with soap, once towards the end of May, and again in July and August. 
Soap is not only obnoxious to the beetle, but it tends to keep the bark clean 
and smooth, so as to offer no attraction to the female, and is, withal, bene- 
ficial to the tree. The presence of the young borer is usually indicated by a 
discolored spot, a cracking of the bark, or the preaence of sawdust-like excre- 
ment. But whatever preventive measures be taken, trees should be care- 
fully examined late in the fall. It will pay to make an examination of the 
trees even before fall, for as early as the latter part of June, in the latitude 
of St. Louis, the newly-hatched worm may sometimes be found, just entering, 
when its presence is frequently indicated by an exuding drop of moisture on 
the bark, and when it may be destroyed by cleanly cutting out a small slice 
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Your committee b^ leave to offer the following deductions from their ob- 
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aervatioDH of the Flat-headed Apple-tree Borer,' bo destructive to orchard, 
ehade and ornameDtal trees, during the years 1874 and 1875, in this State; 

FLAT-HEADED BORER. 

Firgt: This very destructive insect made its first appearance in the beetle 
form on May 26th ; were the most numerous between the middle of June and 
August 1st. A few were seen as late as August 26tb. 

Second: They commenced depositing eggs by the middle of June, which 
were placed under scales aud in the crevices of the bark, generally upon the 
sides exposed to the direct rays of the sun. Wounded portions, made by 
bruises and trimming-off of limbs and sun-scalds, were found especially in- 
viting to their deposits. 

Tkird: They Infest only such trees as are debilitated. Late transplanting, 
protracted drouths, derangements of the organisms by extremes of heat and 
cold, unproductive soil, neglect in care and cultivation, produce a low condi- 
tion of vitality in trees, a condition sought for by the mother of this species, 
as most naturally adapted to a successful procreation. 

Fourih: The larva, or worm, cannot survive a vigorous flow of sap, nor 
can it endure a continual shade. In the first condition it drowns, and in the 
second it weakens and dies. * 

Fifth; It deposits its eggs during the middle of the day, and only during 
warm, sunny days. In the morning and evening, on stormy days, and dur- 
ing the night, it retires to the small limbs, among the dense foliage, for a 
covert, and is very sluggish. 

Sixth: It infests the apple, pear, cherry, plum, quince, soft maple, willow, 
ash, tulip and strawberry trees, and there is some evidence that the elm and 
Cottonwood are being attacked by it. 

In view of the foregoing facts, your committee would recommend that all 
such varieties of trees found liable to the attacks of this insect should be 
planted in the spring as early as the ground can be placed in suitable condi- 
tion to receive them; and to facilitate early planting, fall plowing and pre- 
paration is advisable; that vigorous trees, carefully dug so as to preserve a 
large amount of the roots, be obtained in the fall, and properly trenched in 
upon the premises handy for planting. As soon as set, remove a large por- 
tion of the last year's growth. Mulch the ground for a space of two feet 
around, at least — three or four feet would be better; wrap the bodies with 
some cheap material, as newspapers, hay or old rags. Plant no crops among 
them which prevent constant and thorough cultivation of the ground, and 
especially leave ample room on each side of the rows for the free use of the 
plow without endangering the roots or chafing the bodies and limbs. This 
care in planting, followed with constant cultivation, will produce a strong, 
vigorous action, which, of itself, is the most complete saf^uard against tb6 
attacks of this borer. 

If, through ignorance or neglect, trees already planted became in&sted 
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during the year previous, the aolj method of combatting it is to destroy the 
beetle as soon as it comes forth from its burrow. The time, as stated, of ite 
first appearance, is the last of May, and at this time the search should begin 
ftod be kept up unceasingly and thoroughly through the season, or until the 
last one has been captured and destroyed. As alleged in deduction No. 5, 
the beetle is active only during the middle of sunny days, and in the morn- 
ing and evening and during cloudy and stormy days it is sluggish. At such 
times it is the most easily captured. A touch even, or a jarring of the tree, 
will frequently cause it to drop to the ground, and, possum-like, it will ap- 
pear as dead for a moment.and is easily killed. But in the middle of theday, 
when tbe sun has wanned it, it is very active and quick to run, often taking to 
the wing to escape at the first approach of man. However, if approached 
from ihe opposite side of the tree, a quick slap of the hand, covering it, will 
destroy in most attempts. Generally it will be found upon the southern side 
of the tree, basking in the sun's warmth, though at the approach of man it 
will often quickly glide to the opposide side to conceal itself from sight. All 
eidee should be carefully looked to. 

Your committee would especially call your attention to deductions Nos. 
2 and 4. In No. 2 it is stated that auu-scalds are bvorite spots, inviting the 
attack of this borer, and in No. 4, that it does not seek, nor can endure, a 
continual shade. These two facts furnish a strong argument in favor of low 
beads and a shady growth as requisite to successful orcharding in this climate, 
£8 sun-scalda seldom occur upon trees of such a form, nor will such a growth 
Ornish congenial conditions for the existence of the progeny of the flat- 
heads. As it is not presumable that all the beetles will be captured, it will 
become necessary to examine the trees for the purpose of destroying the 
worms hatched from the egg which the uncaptured beetles may deposit. To 
detect their whereabouts is to the inexperienced quite a difficult undertaking. 
Until late in summer or early in autumn, no external marks indicate their 
presence save a small speck, or sometimes a dark line, so fine that they will 
not attract the attention of those not understanding the cause, as anything 
injurious to the tree. It will be necessary for such persons to examine into 
every unnatural-looking spot the eye may detect. Experience will aoon re- 
move the necessity for so close and careful examination, and enable one to 
det«ct which are the reliable markings indicating their presence. lu this 
work a sharp knife is all that is needed, if begun in proper time, as they will 
be found in and just under the bark, until about September 1st, when the 
first ones batched will commence to penetrate the wood. A probe made of 
common broom wire is all-sufficient with which to thrust them through or 
drag thdm from their holes. If, afler several thrusts, a milky substance ia 
discovered at the extremity of the probe, it is safe to conclude that a iatal 
stab has been given the worm, and you can pass to the next. They will be 
found the most numerous along the margins of wounds and new formations, 
healing places, where limbs have been cut off, and upon the side of limbs 
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having an exposure to the sun. Limba which have become bent by a. heavy 
load of fruit are liable to their attacks upoo the upper aide, as the sap be- 
comea sluggish Id such places. 

THE PEACH BOREB. 

(.Sj/tria eiUiiita.) 
DeMrlptioD br Crrus Thomu, SUt« EntomalagUt of Illlooia. 

Id their general habits, they resemble other wood-boring insects, in that 
they live on the substance of the wood, but never penetrate into the heart 
wood. Their presence may be known, 
by the copious mass of thick gum 
mixed with their detritus (wood 
dust), and they are more generally 
in that part of the tree at or just 
beneath the surface of the ground, 
1, F«nmi.. [ Fio, 2.J *, H>ie. though somctimes in the crotches or 

other parte. They are reported as being found in plum and cherry trees, as- 
well as peach. The e^s from which these borers are hatched are deposited 
the latter part of summer, upon the trunk of the tree, usually near its roots. 
When batched, the larva (worm) eats its way downward in the barli and sap 
wood of the root, where it remains till the spring of the following season, 
when its course is towards the surface of the ground and the outside of the 
tree. In June or July it prepares a place of exit, and transforms to a pupa, 
in a cocoon composed of its chips and castings, mingled with gum, to come 
out as a mother in July or August, The two aexes of the moths differ enough 
to be easily mistaken for different species. The male (2, in Fig. 2) has both 
wings transparent, with the fringes and a hand beyond the middle of the fore 
wings, and the body steel blue; the edges of the shoulder tufts and two nar- 
row bands on the abdomen, pale yellow. It expands (wings spread) about 
an inch. The female (1, in Fig. 2) expands about an inch and a half; has 
the fore wings, border of hind wings and body, opaque; dark steel blue 
throughout, except a dark-yellow band on the abdomen. 

BEHEDIES. 

That of "mounding" is the most satisfactory, and has been practiced by 
some of our most successful fruit growers. To state the process briefly, in 
the spring, before the moths emerge (April), a bank of dirt a foot deep ia 
thrown around the tree, and pressed firmly about the trunk. Each subse- 
quent spring a little more earth is placed on the mound, and pressed around 
the trunk, as before. Some fruit growers recommend an examination of the 
trees each year in April and September, and with a knife destroy all borera 
that may he found, until the trees are four years old, and then mound there- 
after. Where orchards are already suffering from them, the dirt should be 
removed from the roots, and a copious application of hot water, nigh unto 
boiling, made to the tree. This may be applied at any season, and will be 
effectual in killing the larva or any eggs that may be present, fiot water 
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vill not injure the tree. (Ad application of aoap does not prevent the moth 
from depositing her eggs, as in the case of apple-tree borers. — Riley.) 



THE PLUM CDRCCLIO. 
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DocHptlon b; C^rua Thomu, Stale Eotomalogltt al IlllDOls. 

This insect is undoubtedly one of the most destructive and difficult inaecte 
which the orchardist has to contend nitb. 
It yet remains master of the situation, al- 
- though every part of its history, from the 
egg to the beetle, has been carefullyatudied, 
and horticulturists have tried every mode of 
defense and attack which ingenuity has so 
far been able to devise. The beetle (c, in 
Fig. 3), is of a dark-brown color, variegated 
with spots of white, ochre-yellow and black. 
The wing cases have two shining black 
"humps" or tut)ercles on them — one on 
each case, about the middle; behind these t 
is 'a broad band of dull yellow and white, j 
It varies in length from a little over one- j 
eighth to onefifch of an inch. When dis- 

turi)ed, it has a habit of drawing up its legs and bending its snout under its 
breast, when it is easily mistaken for a knot or wart on a limb, or a fragment 
of bark. 

The beetles usually come forth from their winter quarters in May and 
June. The female, when about to deposit her eggs, makes a mindte cut with 
the jaws at the tip of her snout, and then, thrusting her snout into the cut, 
enlarges it sufficiently for the reception of an egg; turning around, she drops 
an egg into the opening, which she afterwards thrusts to the bottom bf the 
cut with her snout. Then she cuts the crescent mark around one side of the 
orifice, as seen at d in the figure. One egg only is deposited in an opening, 
and is of a pearly-white color. Each female is supposed to have a stock of 
from fifty to one hundred eggs, and to deposit from five to ten a day. While 
those which appear earliest begin this work about the middle of May, it is 
continued by others which appear later, until the last of June or the first of 
July, thus extending the period of egg- depositing to about two months. 

The larva (n in the figure) which is hatched from the egg, is a little foot- 
less worm, somewhat maggot-like, and ia of a glassy, yellowish-white color, 
but partakes more or less of the color of the flesh of the fruit in which it 
resides. When full grown, it is about two-fifths of an inch long. The fruit 
containing this grub does not usually mature, but falls to the ground before 
it is fully ripe, and before the grub is quite full grown. When it has com- 
pleted this stage, it leaves the fruit, now on the ground, and burrows a few 
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iuches iDto tbe earth, where it passes into the pupa state. This requires about 
three weeks, when it comes forth io tbe beetle form (c, in figure). As is well 
known, it attacks plums, nectarines, apricots, cherries, peaches, apples, pears, 
and quinces; but it does not so readily mature in the apple, as this fruit ap- 
pears to be too juicy for it. Usually the fruit iu which it resides drops to the 
ground before maturity, but the cherry appears to be an exception to this rule. 

REMEDIES. 

When alarmed, the beetle folds up its legs close to its body, bends its snout 
under its breast, and drops to the ground. This habit has suggested jarring 
tbe trees, and thus causing them to fall into a sheet or other contrivance for 
securing and destroying them, which ia the most efficient remedy against them 
so far known. A number of orchardists, under tbe mistaken idea that the 
beetle had necessarily to climb the trees, have applied bandages as traps. 
(This is useless, as the beetle readily files from tree to tree, 8mudgiifg the 
fruit with coal-tar smoke, to be repeated immediately after every rain, is 
claimed to bean effectual protection. This is easily and rapidly done. Take 
a pan of live coals, and put on them a quantity of coal tar. This will pro- 
duce a dense smoke, which is easily scattered through the tree. — Seo't.) 

THE SUB-AMGULAB GROUND BEETLE. 
{Atfridigioua tubimffulaia.) 

\ , This small, polished black beetle, represented enlarged 

"VsJoL/V at Fig. 4, the hair-line at tbe right showing tbe natural size, 

\^m^ in ^1 pvbability serves us a good turn in helping to dimin- 

^■P' isb tbe numbers of the curculio, for Mr. Walsh fouud him 

y^^^k _ T in a peach that bad contained curculio grubs; and aa the 

^/\^^^V great family of beetles (Ooro&uf) to which be belongs are 

/^^M\ ^1 cannibals so far as known, and as he was therefore evi> 

/^ ^^ ^ dently not inside tbe peach for the fruit itself, he is strongly 

IF10UEB4.] suspected of being a curculio-hunter. 




[FlQDBE E.] 

Fig. 5 represents tbe larva of some ground beetle and cannibal. It is of 
s shining brown-black color above, and duU-whitisb beneath. All these 
ground beetles are our friends, botvever, and should always he cherished and 
not crushed, as they are very apt to be from their habit of crawling and living 
on the ground. (The larva represented at Fig. 5 is quite common in Kansas, 
and is very often found devouring the white-grub larva of the common May 
beetle, which is so injurious to strawberry beds. I have also noticed them 
devouring cut-worms, which annoy our gardens. — Seo'y.) 
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TBE 8TBAWBEBRY-LEAP KOLLER. 
{Aacft^tttpera ftaffraria-) 

This illustration represeots an iasect which devours the leaves of our 
strawberries. The hair-linea just beoeatb the winged form, c, indicate the 
natural size. The larva (a, in 
figure above) is a very narrow, 
eleoder, light-greenish worm, or 
rather a pale, dull, olive color, 
from one-third to nearly ooe-half 
of an inch in length, the head 
reddish-hrbwD. It crumples and [FiaoKu «.) 

folds the leaves, feeding on their in this cnt, a repreaenti th« warm; t>, lU bmd sad 
, V ^ ■ J ,L 6"* wgmeoW magDlfled; o, tbe moth. 

pulpysubstaDce.and causes them 

to appear dry aad seared, and most usually lines the inside of the fold with ailk. 
There are two broods of this leaf roller duriag the year, and the worms of the 
first brood, which appear during the month of June, change to the pupa state 
within the rolled-up leaf, and become minute reddish-brown moths during 
the fore part of July. After pairing, the females deposit their eggs on the 
plants, from which eggs, in due time, hatch a second brood of worms. These 
last come to their maturity toward the end of September, and, changing to 
pupee, pass the winter in that state. (This insect is not confined to the straw- 
berry, as one might conclude from its name. I have found it feeding upon 
tbe leaves of the black and red raspberries, though not so numerous as on the 
strawberry, but it seemed as much at home. — Sec'y.) 

REMEDIES. 

The only modes of fighting this destructive foe of the strawberry are, first 
to plow up, either in the spring or in the fall, such patches as are badly in- 
fested by it, by which meaas the pupje will probably be buried and destroyed ; 
and second, not to procure plants from an infested r^ion, so as to run the risk 
of introducing the plague upon your farm; (third, hand-picking, or rather 
hand-killing, can be made eflTeotual if persevered in and carefully done. 
This method requires some little experience, as the worm is very t[uick- 
motioned, and will slide out of the folded leaf which it inhabits at the first 
disturbance, and will generally escape at the base end of the leaf to tbe 
ground, aud secrete itself among the mulching or in the litter of decayed 
leaves. If the whole leaf is quickly grasped by the hand, tbe worm is easily 
crushed. All such leaves should be removed from tbe plant, aud burned; 
for while the worm cau be thus killed, there may remain a chrysalis, which 
may escape the pressure. It is useless to attempt to unfold the leaf for the 
purpose of killing the worm. — Seo't.) 

THE APPLE-KOOT PLAKT LOUSE. 
(£^£iu0ma pyrl.} 

Fig. 7, accompanying this article, fully illustrates the Apple-root Plant 
Louse, highly magnified; a is a portion of a root as it appears after being 
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attacked by this louse — the knotty or warty excrescences being caused by 
the puDcturea of the insect in search of the plant juices for food ; b illus- 
trates the larva, and c the winged state; while d represents the leg, e the 
beak or proboscis, / an aoteDoa of the winged individual, and g that of the 
larva — all highly magnified. The hair-lines just below the left wing of the 
perfect insect (c), indicate the natural size of the perfect insect, with expauded 
wings. The young louse is of a 
deep flesh or pink color, and 
the proboscis extends the whole 
length of the body, while the 
older specimens have a deeper 
purplish hue. Many confound 
this insect with the Woolly 
Aphis, or louse found upon the 
under side of limbs on the tree. 
This one conflnes itself to the 
roots, with rarely an excep- 
tional case, while the woolly 
louse equally adheres to the 
portions of the tree above ground. A few of the root species may occasion- 
ally be found on the suckers that spring up around the butt of the trunk, 
and even on the trunk and limbs, especially in places where a branch has 
been formerly amputated, and nature is closing up the old wound by a circle 
of new bark; but such cases are rare. Wherever this insect works, small as 
it is, it may be easily recognized by the peculiar bluish-white cottony matter 
which it secretes from its body. 




[FlODBB T,] 



NATUKAL REMEDIES. 

From the enormous rate at which all plant-lice multiply, it is plain that, 
if there were no checks upon the increase of the Apple-root Plant Louse, it 
would, in a few years, sweep away whole orchards, especially in southern 
latitudes. Luckily for the fruit growers and the fruit lovers, there exist two, 
at all events, and probably three such cheeks. The first is a very minute 
parasite fiy, which infests the larva state of the iusect. The second, the 
Koot- Louse SyrphuB Fiy (fully illustrated on following page, at Fig. 8), is one 
of our most valuable aids in the reduction of this troublesome enemy. Like 
the larvie of many other parasites, it is voracious in appetite, and makes 
rapid work in devouring the minute root lice. The appearance of this, as 
well as of all other parasites, should be thoroughly studied, that a ready dis- 
crimination can be made between friend and foe. The third insect which 
preys upon these root plant lice, at least in Missouri, is a small species of 
Ladybird. 
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ilriificia.!. behedieb. 
Mulching placed around trees infested with this root-louse is found to have 
the effect of brioging the lice to the surface of the ground, nhere they can 
be easily reached and destroyed by abundantly drenching the ground with 
hot water. (Another means used, is dressing the ground Ground such in- 
fested trees with wood ashes, which leach with the rains, saturate to quite a 
depth, and prove fatal to all the lice they reach. Young trees obtained 
from nurseries sometimes contain these lice upon their roots (resembling 
white mould), and can be cleaned of them by dipping the roots in a weak 
lye; they will then he safe for planting, and will generally produce as vigor- 
ous, healthy trees as others. To nurserymen let the injunction be ^ven, 

and doubly emphasized, that, for their own reputations' sake as honorable, 
intelligent and "square" men, having the highest regard for the horticultural 
interest of our State afld an honest desire for the success of those engaged in 
rearing orchards, they should never allow trees infested with this louse to go 
from their grounds — not even for thrice the price of clean trees — thereby 
scattering the seed that shall cause an incalculable injury and losses of the 
most serious character; and the nurseryman who is not well informed with 
reference to the insects and their habits, which infest the trees and plants 
which he propagates and offers for sale in the market, is disqualified for the 
pursuit, has mistaken his calling, and there exists no apology for hira. — 
Sec'y.) 

koot-lodse 8yrphu8 fly. 

(Portia radiauH.) 

This friendly insect, which preys upon the Apple-root PUnt Louse, repre- 
sented at Fig. 7 of this report, is seen in the larva or worm form at a. Fig. 8 
— a footless maggot about half 
an inch long, and of a dirty-yel- ^ffTftk 

low color. It is generally found ^dliLiiiv'' 
more or less covered with mud, 
and with the woolly matter se- 
creted by the lice, and is not by 

any means easily discerned. It h^— j c 

changes in the fall to the pupa t 

state (b. Fig. 8), from which, [Fioubb 8.J 

in the following spring, there Iiithlir;ut,Drep«MnMthBUrTB; i,thepup«; e.th* 
emerges the perfect fly, as shown 

at c, Fig. 8, in enlarged form, the lines underneath indicating the natural 
size. 

FALL WEB WOBU. 

{Etpluailria lalor.) 

This insect is represented at Fig. 9: a, the full-grown worm; b, the 
chrysalis form ; c, the moth. This insect has been taken for the Tent Cater' 
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pillar; but as it works in the latter 
part of the summer and during the 
fall, and the Tent Caterpillar works 
in spring and never in the autumn, 
it cannot be the same. The de- 
scriptions are materially different. 
The female deposits her eggs in a 
cluster on a leaf, generally near the 
i end of a branch, which hatch during 
the months of June, July and Au- 
gust. Each worm begins spinning 
the moment it is born and by their united efforts they soon cover the leaf 
with a web under which they feed in company, devouring only the pulpy 
portions of the leaf As they increase in size they extend their web, but 
always remain and feed under it. When young the worms are a pale yel- 
low with the hairs quite sparse, and with two rows of black marks along the 
body and a black head. When full grown, they generally appear pale-yel- 
lowish or greenish with a broad, dusky stripe along the back, and a yellow- 
ish stripe along the sides, and they are covered with whitish hairs, which 
spring from black and orange-yellow warta. The chrysalis (Fig- 9i i) is of 
a very dark brown color, glabrous and polished, and faintly punctured, and is 
characterized by swelling or bulging about the middle. 

The moth (Fig. 9, c) is white, with a very slight fulvous (dull yellow, 
with a mixture of gray and brown) shade ; it has immacnUte wings, but the 
front thighs are tawny yellow and the feet blackish : in some the tawny 
thighs have a lai^ black spot, while the shanks on the upper surface are 
rufous (brownish red). In many all the thighs are tawny yellow, while in 
others they have scarcely any color. This insect passes the winter in the 
pupa state, under the ground, and the moth emerges during the month of 
May, or fore part of June. The worm is found on a great many kinds of 
trees, though on some more abundantly than others, but with the exception 
of the different grape-vines, the evergreens, the sumachs and the ailanthus, 
scarcely any tree or shrub seems to come amiss to its voracious appetite. 

REUEDIE8. 

As, therefore, nothing can be done to materially affect this insect during 
the winter, we must do all the fighting when the worms first hatch. Their 
web soon betrays them, and the twigs or brauches containing them can be 
taken off, and the worms crushed by the foot ; (or, if taking off the limb is 
objectionable, they are easily mashed with a gloved or otherwise-protected 
hand. — Sec'y.) 

THE RASCAL LEAF CBUMPLEB. 
{Phj/cila ntbulB.) 

This insect is represented, considerably magnified, in Fig. 10. (It is what is 
commonly known as the Leaf Roller; found very numerous iq the orchards 
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of central and Houthera Kansas. — 
Sec'y.) It ia one of those insecta 
vhich is hardly noticed while carry- 
ing on its most destructive norli ; for 
it is moat voracious during the leafy 
months of May and June, and is then 
more or lees hidden by the foliage of 
the tree which it so effectually helps 
to denude. But the nakedness of win- 
ter, though it does not reveal the sur- 
reptitious worm, lays bare and renders 
conapicuoua its little house; and thoae 
houses, (larval caaes,) whether closely 
attached in cluatera to the twigs, as at 
h in the figure, or hidden in a few 
seared and silk-sewed leaves, are un- 
erring tokens of past injury to the 
trees, and symbols of increased injury 
in the future, unless removed. The "otb. Aliare 
buDchea of leaves anchored to the 
tree by strong silken cables, and breasting defiantly every winter's wind, 
are, indeed, eignifkanl insignia, upon which Is writt«n in characters, if not in 
words, "Result of careless culture and unpardonable neglect." 

This insect sometimes becomes so prodigiously multiplied in young orchards 
or in the nursery, aa to aerioualy affect the health of the trees; for it does not 
confine itself to the leaves, but often in earl; spring commences on the swell- 
ing buds, attacks the young fruit, or gnaws the tender bark. There is but 
one brood a year, and the larva, about one-third grown, invariably passes the 
winter protected in its case. At this season of the year it is always of a deep 
reddish brown. As the leaves expand in apriug, it rouses from its winter 
lethargy, and after "heaving anchor" — to use a nautical expression — by 
severing the silken connections of its case, travels in aearch of food, and 
having found it, securea its case again, and breaks its long fast. Toward the 
end of May it acquires its growth, when the earlier brown color frequently 
takes on a more or less decided deep hue. It ia a smooth worm. The case 
at this time usually presents the appearance at a. Fig. 10, being crooked and 
, twisted like a little horn, gradually enlarging, cornucopia-fashion, from tip 
to mouth. It is formed of the worm's escrement and other debris, inter- 
woven with silk, and is completely lined on the inside with a silken carpet. 
The worm leaves it for feeding purposes mostly during the night. The chry- 
salis is formed inside this case, and the motha commence to make their ap- 
pearance during the fore part of June, and later as we go further north. 

The moth d, in the figure, has front wings of a pale ash-gray color, varie- 
gated with cinnamon brown and dark brown, while the hind wings are of a 
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uniform dusky gray. The male ia dbtinguished from the female by a little 
born-like tuft on the basal joint of the antennse, which ia a characterialic of 
the genus. The norme batching from the eggs deposited by these moths are 
about one-third grown when winter acts in, and they pass this season as already 
described, and thus the insect continues from year to year the cycle of its life. 

REMEDIES. 

The Rascal Leaf Grumpier is one of those insects which from their pecu- 
liar habits are easily subdued. The orcbardist has but to bear in mind that 
it is single-brooded, aud that it passes the winter in its case, and he will un- 
<lerstand that by collecting and destroying these cases in the dead of the year 
-when the tree is bare, he efiectuatly puts a stop to its increase. If this fact 
was more generally recognized, we should see fewer of these in our orchards 
and nurseries. Whether collected in the winter or pulled off the trees in 
spring and summer, these cases should always be thrown into some small 
vessel, and deposited in the center of a meadow, away from any fruit trees. 
Here the worms will wander about for a few yards, and soon die from ex- 
haustion aud want of food, while any parasites with which they be infested 
will mature and fly off. In this manner, as did Bpartacus of old, we swell 
the ranks of our friends while defeating our foes. When so simple a remedy 
is at hand, it is hardly necessary to seek for others. All the cases should be 
\removed, as even empty ones afford a snug retreat for some other insects. 
The female Canker Worm particularly is fond of depositing her eggs within 
such cases, as I have frequently found them crowded with such eggs. 

THE CODLINO MOTH, OR APPLE WORU. 
{OarpiKapm fwnenetta.) 

Fig. 11 represents it in all its states, and'gives at a glance its natural his- 
tory : a represents a section of an apple which has been attacked by this 
worm, showing the burrowings, and 
channel of exit to the left; b, the 
point at which the e^ was laid, and at 
which the young worm entered; e, the 
full-grown worm ; h, its head, and first 
segment magnified ; i, the cocoon 
which it spins; d, the chrysalis to 
which it changes; /, the moth which 
escapes from the chrysalis, as it ap- 
pears when at rest ; g, the moth with 
wings expanded. (The moth appears 
in Kansas generally during the month 
(g of April.— Sec'y.) The first worms 

begin to leave the apple from the 5th 
[FioDBB 11] to the 10th of June, and become 

moths again by the fore part of July. While some of the first worms ar« 
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leaving tbe apples, others are but just hatched from later deposited eggs, 
and thuB the two broods run into each other; but the second brood of 
TTorms (tbe progeny of the moths which hatch out after the first of July) 
invariably passes the winter in tbe worm or larva state, either within the 
apple after it is plucked, or within the cocoou. I have had them spin up as 
early as the latter part of August, and at different dates subsequently till 
the middle of November, and in every instance, whether they spun up early 
or late in the year, they remained in tbe larva state till tbe middle of April, 
when they al! changed to chrysalids within a few days of each other. Though 
the codling moth prefers the apple to the pear,it nevertheless breeds freely 
in tbe pear. It also inhabits tbe fruit of the crab apple and quince, and bas 
been reported as breeding in the sweetish pulp of a species of screw bean 
which grows in pods ; also in plums and peaches. As a general rule, there 
w but a single worm in each apple, but two arS sometimes found in one and 
the same fruit. The eggs require from four to ten days to hatch. The worm 
exists in larval state twenty-five to thirty days, and in the pupa state twelve 
to eighteen days. 

BEHEDIE8. 

Though with some varieties of the apple tbe fruit remains on the tree till 
aft«r the worm has left it, yet by far the greater portion of the infested -fruit 
falls prematurely with tbe worm to the ground ; hence much can be done 
toward diminishing the numbers of this little pest, by picking up and de- 
stroying tbe fallen fruit as soon as it touches the ground. For this purpose 
hogs will be found quite valuable, when circumstances allow of their being 
turned into the orchard. 

There is another remedy, which is always practicable, and more infallible 
than tbe use of hogs. It is that of entrapping tbe worms, which may be 
done by either of the following modes: 

1. Paper bandagee. — Commonstraw wrapping paper, 18x30, can be bought 
for sixty cents per bundle. Each bundle contains 240 sheets, and each sheet 
folded lengthwise thrice upon itself will give us eight layers between two and 
three inches wide, and of sufficient length to encircle most ordinary trees. 
It is easily drawn around the tree and fastened with a tack, and so cheap, that 
when the time comes to destroy the worms (every ten and not longer than 
fourteen days), the bandages containing them may be detached, piled in a 
heap and burned, and new ones attached in their places. If eight bandages 
are used to each tree during the season^ the cost will be just two cents per 
tree; and tbe owner could welt afibrd to treble this number of sheets, and 
keep them on each tree, either together or in different places. 

2. Ragt. — These placed as recommended for paper, or hung in the forks 
of the tree, have very much the same effect, but are more costly and diffi- 
cult to get of requisite length. Where they can be had cheaply, they may 
be detached from the tree and scalded with their contents, and then replaced. 
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3. Say hands. — These, oa account of their greater id convenience, I place^ 
last. 

All these methods are good, and the orchardiat will be guided in his choice 
by individual circumstances. The philosophy of the baud method is simply 
that the worms in quitting the fruit, whether it Is on the tree or on the 
ground, in their search for a cosy nook in which to spin up, find the shelter 
afforded by the bands just the thing, and in ninety-nine cases in a hundred 
they will accept the lure, if no more enticing one be in their way. 

To make this system perfectly effectual, I lay down the following as rules: 
1st, The band should be placed around the tree by the first of June; 2d, It 
should be examined every week, or at the very latest, every two weeks, and 
the worms killed; 3d, The trunk of the tree should be kept free from old, 
rough bark, so as to give the worms no other place of shelter; 4th, The 
ground itself should be kept free from weeds and rubbish. 

But many of the worms of the second brood yet remain in the apples, 
even after tbey are gathered for the market, and these wormy apples are 
barreled or put in bins with the sound ones, and stored. From them the 
worms will continue to issue, and they generally find plenty of convenient 
corners about the barrels, and particularly the hoops, in which to form their 
coceons. Hundreds of these cocoons may sometimes be found around a 
single barrel, and these would be sufficient to abundantly continue the species 
for another year; and when we consider that every female moth which es- 
capes in the spring lays from two to three hundred eggs, and thus spoils as 
many apples, the practical importance of thoroughly examining, in early 
spring, all barrels or vessels in which apples have been stored, becomes at 
once apparent. It should therefore be made a rule to destroy all cocoons 
found on such barrels or vessels, either by burning them np or by immersing 
them in scalding-hot water. 



[FlODBB 12.] 

This insect (enemy of the Codling Moth, or Apple Worm) is represented 
ID outline at Fig. 12. (The hair-lines attheleft indicate the natural length. 
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and one-half tfae expanded breadth.) It is a black fl^, varjriDg considerably 
in size — the female eometimes measuritig one-quarter, the others oue-half 
inch, exclusive of ovipositor; the male somewhat smaller. The male has a 
more slender abdomen, which is unarmed. This fly eats its way through 
the chrysalis and cocoon of the Codling Moth, without having previously 
made any cocoon of its own. 

THE DELICATE LONQ^TIKG. 

(Mfcim OHUnu delieabu.) 

Second porulte at the Codling Hath oi Apple Woim. 

This insect is represented at Fig. 13 in greatly-enlarged size — the crossed 
hair-lines to the left indicating natural size. It is a graceful fly, with very 
long antennie and legs, and the 
female with a long ovipositor. 
The color ia pale honey-yellow, 
inclining to brown above. The 
unfortunate Apple Worm is 
probably pierced while yet in 
the fruit, as it always succumbs ^ 
soon after forming its cocoon and 
before changing to chrysalis; 
while in the case of the Pimpla, 
(the first parasite mentioned,) it 
ia attacked either while leaving 
the fruit or having spun its co- 
coon. The larva of the Deli- 
cate Long-Sting forms, for itself, 
within the cocoon of its victim, 
a sufficiently tough, thin, ob- 
long-oval, shiny brown cocoon, 
from which the perfect fly issues 
by cutting open a lid at one end. 
As both of these parasites trans- 
form within the apple-worm co- 
coon, it is next to impossible and quite impracticable to separate friend from 
foe in removing and destroying the contents of the bandages. (Recom- 
mended as remedies in treating of the Apple Worm in another part of this 
report.) 

Besides these parasites, I have found that ante, cockroaches and the 
larvae of certain predaceous beetles play by no means an unimportant part in 
destroying the Apple Worm, 

TEE RASPBEKRT-ROOT BOKEB. 
{.Xgwia rubi.) 

The common borer which works in the canes of raspberries and blackber* 
ries, and is frequently mentioned in entomological works, is a footless grub, 
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the larva of a beetle, the female of which, accord- 
ing to Harris, lays her eggs singly od the stem, 
near a leaf or amnll twig ; but according to Mr. W. 
Saunders, of Londou, Ont., girdles the topa of 
young growing canes in two places, one about ao 
inch from the other, and then between these rings 
thrusts a single egg into the cane through a punc- 
ture, also doubtless made by her jaw. But just as 
the currant, the grape, the maple aud many other 
plants are affected with moth larvte, as well as 
beetle larvse, ao the blackberry and raspberry have 
their lepidopteroua borer, at once distinguished by 
its legs from the legless grub of the beetle above 
mentioned. Its life history is essentially the same 
as that of the lepidopteroua (meaning soft wings, like unto moths and butter- 
flies) root borers of the peach and grape. The worm of this insect attains 
an inch or more iu length, is of a pale-yellow color, with dark, reddiab-brown 
head. It dwells mostly in the root, but its burrows often extend several 
inches above ground. The motb (Fig. 14; a the male, b the female) has the 
front wings heavily bordered with rusty brown, and the body prettily marked 
with yellow and black, and slightly tufted. 

("The colors on the abdomen form in alternate rings." — Thomat.') The 
moths issue in August and September, and probably much earlier. I know 
of DO remedy for its injury, other than its destruction wherever found. ("The 
only remedy which baa been suggested, and, in fact, the only one needed if 
attended to properly and in time, is to cut out all infested canes iu spring and 
burn them carefully before the beetle has emerged from them. If thia ia 
done, it will prove as near a specific aa any remedy which can be applied to 
insect pests." — Thomas.) 
Major Muhlemau thus communicates his experience with this borer: 
"It was in 1870, from July to September, that I first captured the moth, sometimes 
reatiDg □□ the leasee, ami at other timeg leiaurelj &jing about the bUckben? bushes. 
At that time, I had not noticed the eSecta of Its work, though I had heard and read 
about the 'winter-killing' of Lawton blackberries. In the spring following, viz., 1871, 
I found m; bearing canes almost all dead, and during the summer of the same ^ear, 
noticed more moths. I then suspected it was that moth, or its worm, fhat cauied the 
'winter-kill.' In the spring of 1S72, the last gear's canes were ^ain dead, and I deler- 
niined to get at the truth of the matter, if possible. I mowed the canes all down, and 
then dug ont the stools, cut them open lengthwise, and fouud the trace of the insect in 
every one. The result of my InveBligatiou was as follows: I found that the young worm, 
upon batching, entered the growing cane at a place about four, five and six inches above 
the ground, and then worked downward, so that at the approach of winter it found itself 
iu the roots, where it remained all winter; in the spring, the half-grown worm ascended 
tbroogh some other cane than the one in which it went down. At the height of aboat 
four inchcB above the ground, I found several larvEe in different stages of growth, from 
five-eighths of an inch to a full inch in length, the anterior portion of the worm invaria- 
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blj upiTBrd, This wag in the la,tl«r part of April. I found at the height of six iachM 
larger holes, eTidentlj those of exit, in old canes, with panicles of the pupa shell in the 
orifice. I also believe that the insect is prejed upon bj a parasite, as in some old c«nea 
I found some whole pupce with the hole of a parasite." 

Mr. Muhleman found that they were more iDJurious to his Lawtons than 
his Kittatianys. 

Mr. Theo. Engleman, Muscotah, IllinoiB, has also bad some ead experience 
with this borer, and very naturally writes me that it is the same iosect that 
infesta the peach roots (which at a glance it very much reeembles. — Sec'y), 
for the reason that these raspberries were close to the site of an old peach 
orchard that had been ruined by borers. This inference was very erroneous, 
and raspberries might be surrounded with peach trees infested with borers 
without receiving any injury from the same, and vice verea, for the two borers 
are specifically distinct, and the one never feeds on the food-plants of the other. 
(The first indication of the preaence of this borer is, that of the young grow- 
ing canes wilting, which is generally attributed to the force of wind, weight 
of heavy growth of cane, or some accident by which the cane has been par- 
tially separated from the crown. I have found this insect working within 
such canes, and it was evidently the cause of the wilt and subsequent death 
of the canes. — Sec't.) 

TREE CRICKET. 
((Eaanlim nivtai.) 

This insect is represented at Fig. 15 (female). The general color is a deli- 
cate greenish, semi- transparent white, though some specimens have a blackish 
shade. The female deposits her eggs i 
grape, raspberry and blackberry canes, i 
the twigs of the peach, white willow, and 
variety of other trees. (Are found very [FionRsis.] 

plentiful in the twigs of apple and pear 

trees. — Sec'y.) In depositing her eggs, she makes a straight, longitudinal, 
contiguous row of punctures, each puncture about the size of that which 
would be made by an ordinary pin. From each of these holes, a narrow, 
yellowish, elongate egg runs slantingly across the pith. The canes thus 
punctured almost invariably die above the punctured part, and the injury 
thus caused to vines is sometimes considerable, 

This cricket is aided in its destructive work by another species, which has 
the same habit, viz., the Jumping Cricket. This last is more robustly built 
than the former, and is at once distinguished by its uniform light-brown color; 
and I have good reason to believe that it deposits its eggs in the grape-vine 
in a row of punctures, each of which is about one-third of an inch apart, 
and each of which leads to from ten to twelve narrow eggs, about one-tenth 
of an inch long, and deposited on either side of the puncture, lengthwise in 
the pith. 
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REMEDIES. 

The crickets themselves should be captured and crushed whenever met 
with, while the viaeyardist should make a. husiDess of searching in winter 
time for all punctured twigs, and, by burniog them, preveat their increase 
in future. 

THE TABNISH PLANT BUG. 
{Oaptii* tibUnealat.'j 

This figure (No. 16) represents this bug iu a greatly-enlarged form, the 
hair-line at the left indicating its natural size. This bug is a. very variable 
species, the males being generally much darker than the 
females. The more common color of this bug is of a 
dull yellow, approaching to a light russet or brown, and 
firequently inclines to an olive-green, variegated, as in 
the figure given, with black and dark brown, and one 
of the most characteristic marks is a yellow V, sometimes 
looking more like a Y, or indicated by three simple dots 
on the scutel, (the little triangular piece on the middle 
of the back, behind the thoras.) The thorax, which is 
[fiqubbk.] finely punctured, is finely bordered and divided down 

the middle with yellow, and each of the divisions con- 
tains two broader, longitudinal yellow lines, very frequently obsolete behind. 
The thighs always have two dark bands or rings near their tips. This plant 
bug is a very general feeder, attacking very many kinds of herbaceous plants, 
such as dahlias, asters, marigolds, balsams, cabbages, potatoes, turnips, etc 
Ila puncture seems to have a peculiarly poisonous effect, on which account, 
and from its great numbers, it often proves a really formidable foe. It is 
especially hard on young pear and quince trees, causing the tender leaves 
and the young shoots and twigs to turn black, as though they had been burned 
by fire. On old trees it is not so common, though it frequently congregates 
on such as are in bearing, and causes the young fruit to wither and drop. 

As soon as vegetation starts in the spring, the mature bugs, which winter 
over in all manner of sheltered places, may be seen collecting on the various 
plants which have been mentioned. Early in the morning they may be 
found buried between the expanding leaves, and at this time they are sluggish, 
and may be shaken down and destroyed ; but as Boon as the sun gets warmer 
they become more active, and, when approached, dodge from one side of 
the plant to the other, or else take wiug and fly away. They deposit their 
eggs and breed on the plants, and the young and old bugs together may be 
noticed through most of the summer months. The young bugs are perfectly 
green, but in other respects do not differ from their parents except in lacking 
wings. They hide between the flower petals, stems and leaves of difierent 
plants, and are not easily detected. Late in the fall, none but full-grown 
and winged hugs are to be met with, but whether one or two generations are 
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produced during the season has not been fully ascertained, although in all 
probability there are two. 

REUEDIE& 

In the great majority of cases we are enabled to counteract the injurious 
"Work of noxious insects the moment we thoroughly comprehend their habits 
and peculiarities, but there are a few which almost defy our efforts. The Tar- 
nish Plaut Bug belongs to this class, for we are almost powerless before it, from 
the fact that it breeds and abounds on such a great variety of plants and 
weeds, and that it ilies so readily from one to the other. Its flight, however, 
is limited, and there can be no better protective treatment than clean culture ; 
for the prJDcipal damage is occasiooed by the old bugs when they leave their 
'Winter quarters and congregate on the tender buds and leaves of young 
fruit Stock; and the fewer weeds there are to nourish them during the sum- 
mer and protect them during the winter, the fewer bugs there will be. The 
£mall birds must also be protected. 

Applications of air-slaked lime and sulphur have been recommended to 
keep them off; but any application of this kiud used, to be eflTectual, I in- 
-line to think should be of a fluid nature; and strong tobacco -water, quassia- 
water, vinegar and cresylic soap I should recommend. Some persons who 
liave used the latter compound have complained that it injures the plants. 
Every one using it should bear in mind that the pure acid, no matter how 
much diluted with water, will separate when sprinkled, and burn holes in 
and discolor plant texture; while if properly used as a saponaceous (soapy) 
wash, it will have no injurious efiect. It must likewise be borne in mind 
that the so-called "plant protector," which is a soap made of this same 
(cresylic) acid, will bear very much diluting (say one part of the soap to fifty 
or even one hundred parts of water), and that it will injure tender-leafed 
plants if used too strong. I have noticed that the bugs are extremely fond 
of congregating upon the bright yellow flowers of the cabbage, which as 
every one knows, blooms very early in the season ; and it would be advis- 
able for persons who have been seriously troubled with this bug, and who 
live iu a sufficiently southern latitude, where the plant will not winter-kill, 
to let a patch of cabbages run wild and go to seed in some remote corner of 
the farm, in order that the bugs may be attracted thither and more readily 
'destroyed than when scattered over a larger area. 

WHITE GRDB. 

fLachnotiera quereina-) 

Tbe liirrs at tbe Maf beetle. 

This insect is represented at Fig. 17 in natural size. The beetles appear 
in vast swarms during the evenings in the month of May, earlier or later, 
.according to the season or latitude. The beetle is quite voracious, and of- 
ten greatly injures both fruit and ornamental trees. Their existence in the 
3)eetle state is, however, short, and as they are confined to the foliage, their 
injuries are exceedingly small compared with those which their larvEe inflict 
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uponua. Ourraeadows.straw- 
berry beda, corn, vegetables, 
and even young Duraery stock, 
are all subject to ihe attacks- 
of these White Grubs, and of- 
ten are ruined by ihem. 8ooi> 
after pairing, tbe female bee- 
tle creeps into the earth, espe- 
cially wherever the soil is 
loose and rough, aoil after 
depositing her eggs, to the- 
number of forty or fifty, 
dies. These hatch in the 
course of a month, and, the 
grubs growing slowly, do not 
attain full size until the- 
or'b«wi'enV«k''»i6^"of'i«"ief'°' '' ''"° '"''"' "'°'"'°''"'" early spring of the third year, 
when they construct an ovoid 
chamber, lined with a gelatinous fluid, change into pupa;, and soon afterward 
into beetles. These last are at first white, and all the parts soft as the pupa, 
and they frequently remain in the earth for weeks at a time, until thoroughly 
hardened, and then, on some favorable night in May, they rise in swarms- 
and fill the air. ' 

REMEDIES. 

As natural checks and destroyers of this grub, may be mentioned the bad- 
ger, weasel, skunk, martin, the crow, and the different hawks, but especially 
the ground beetles among insects. Hogs are fond of them, and a gang may 
be turned into an infested meadow, which is to be cultivated the next year, 
with good advantage. (As a light in the night-time attracts the beetle, it is- 
believed that heavy bonfires built around the skirts of the grounds infested, 
during the month of May, will allure them to destruction. — Sec'y.) 



Figs. 18 and 19 represent this insect in larva (a), and (6), supposed ti> 
be the beetle, or at least similar in many respects, both in natural size and 
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color. The average length of the larva or worm, 
wheD full grown, ia three inchea ; color, pale-yel- 
lonish white, translucent, with glaucous and bluish 
Bhadioga, aod a distinct dorsal line of the last color. 
The beetle is large, flattened, iong-borned, and light- 
bay colored. (The larva of this insect is very de- 
Btructive to the roots of young grape vines, year- 
ling seedling apple trees, Osage orange plants, and 
others. They commence at a point near the sur- 
face of the ground, and follow the roota downward, 
eating as they go, frequently to a depth of ten or 
twelve inchea. In seedling plats, they will follow 
the row, descending as above stated, and having 
devoured almost the entire root, will return to [Fioubb i»] 

within an inch from the surface and push on to ft, Boetio. 

the next plant in the row, and ao continue until the approach of winter. 
The first knowledge obtained of its presence ia in the tops of planta wilting 
and then dying. They can easily be checked by following the dying plants. 
I have often found them midway between the dying and the next living 
plant in the row. Here is a wonderful instinct in insect life, which enableB 
the worm, while an inch under ground, to follow the course of the row of 
plants in search of food. — Sec'y.) 

THE HANOMAID MOTH. 

Deuiipllon bj Cjtia Thoniu. State EutomologlBt of IllEDOii. 



IFlOOKB SO.] 
In the al>o»ffigure,af6pre«eola the U"» or worm; 6, thB moth; c, cluster of eggs; dpiEnglefgg.enlBrgad. 

This defoliating insect is represented in natural size at Fig. 20. ("The 
larva, called the Yellow-necked Apple-tree Caterpillar, is black, with four 
pale-yellow stripes upon the sides, narrower than the intervening apacea; 
upper aide of the neck, or first segment, deep wax-yellow; hairs upon the 
body whitish, about aa long as the width of the body." — Extract from Dr. 
Le Baron.) The wings of the moth expand nearly two inches. The fore 
wings are of a reddish or russet brown, crossed by four transverse lines of a 
darker brown, with traces of another between third and fourth, and a faint 
wavy line from the apex toward the middle of the fourth. Hind wings lighter 
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and UDmarked. Head, and a space extendiog round to the middle of the 
thorax above, darker reddish brown ; the rest of the body similar to the main 
color of the wioga. 

REMEDIES. 

{"They are eminently gregarious, and therefore easily controlled. They 
feed side by side, as closely together as they can stand, and when they are 
young a whole brood of them can be taken frota the tree by removing a 
single leaf." — Extract from Dr. Le Baron.) 

Later in the season they come down to the trunk and larger limbs of the 
tree to moult. At this time they are bound together by a web, and a whole 
colony can be taken off and destroyed, 

(Their whereabouts is easily discovered by the leafless condition of the 
limbs where they have been feeding. Their appearance in Kansas i» gener- 
ally during the fore part of August. — Seo'y.) 

PARASITES. 

(There is a large Ichneumon Fly that breeds in the caterpillar of the Hand- 
maid Moth. It resembles at a distance the common mud wasp in form. It 
hovers around the caterpillar, and frequently alighting upon a leaf close to 
the worm, waits for a favorable opportunity in which to place its eggs upon 
the worm. This worm, conscious of the presence of an enemy, at its ap- 
proach throwsitsheadandforepartof its body rapidly to and fro as if in pain, 
until the fly either disappears or settles upon a leaf, and then it — the cater- 
pillar — resumes its feeding. This is the favored moment for the parasitic fly, 
and very quickly it improves it by flying at once to the worm and depositing an 
egg upon its body, which causes it to begin writhing again, as if conscious of 
a death-stroke. The fly then passes off, satisfied with its effort, but generally 
to return i^in in a few moments to mak^ another egg-deposit upon some 
other one of the brood of Handmaid Moth larv», as there are generally 
quite a number on the same limb. — Sec'y.) 

THE KOUND-HEADED APPLE-TREE BORER. 
{Saperda bieiltaU.j 

At Fig. 21 (see p. 189) this borer is represented in its three stages — a, 
the larva ; 6, pupa ; c, perfect beetle. The beetle may be known by the pop- 
ular name of the Two-striped Saperda, while its larva is best known by the 
name of the Round-beaded Apple-tree Borer, in contradistinction to the Flat- 
beaded species. The average length of the larva, when full grown, is about 
one inch. Its color is light yellow, with a tawny yellow spot of a more horny 
consistency on the first segment, which, under a lens, is found to be formed 
of a mass of light spots. The head is a chestnut brown, polished and homy, 
and the jaws are deep black. The Two-striped Saperda makes its appearance 
in the beetle state during the months of May and June, and is seldom seen 
by any but the entomologist, who makes a point of hunting for it, from the 
&ct that it remains quietly hidden by day and flies and moves only by night. 
The female deposits the bulk of her eggs dhring the month of June, mostly 
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at the foot of the tree.* The young worms hatch and commence boriDg 
into the bark within a fortnight afterward. These young worms diflfer in no 
eaaential particular from the full-grown Bpecimena, except in their minute 
size ; and they invariably live, for the first year of their existence, on the 
sap wood and inner bark, excavating shallow flat cavities, which are found 
stuffed full of their sawdust-like castings. The hole by which the newly- 
hatcbed worm penetrated is so very minute that it fills ujf, though not until 
a few grains of castings have fallen from it ; but the presence of the worms 
may be generally detected, especially in young trees, from the bark under 
which they lie becoming darkened, and sufficiently dry and dead to contract 
and form cracks. Through these cracks some of the castings of the worm 
generally protrude and fall to the ground in a little heap ; and this occurs 
more frequently in the spring of the year, when, with the rising sap and fre- 
quent rains, such castings become swollen and augment in bulk. 

As winter approaches, the young borer descends as near the ground as its 
burrow will allow, and doubtless remains inactive till the fallowing spring. 
On approach of the second winter, it is about half grown, and still livingon 
the sap wood ; and it ia at this time that these borers do the most damage, for 
where there are four or five in a single tree, they almost completely girdle it. 
In the course of the next summer, when it has become three-fourths grown, 
it generally commences to out a cylindrical passage upward into the solid 
wood ; and before having finished its larval growth, it invariably extends 
this passage right to the bark, sometimes cutting entirely through a tree to 
the opposite side from which it began, sometimes turning back at different 
augles. It then stuffs the upper end of the passage with sawdust-like powder, 
and the lower part with curly fibers of wood, after which it rests from its 
labors. It thus finishes its gnawing work during tb.e commencement of the 
third winter, but remains motionless in the larval state till the following 
spring, when it casts its skiu onc« more, and becomes a pupa. After resting 
three weeks in the pupa state, it becomes a beetle, with all its members and 
parte at first soft and weak. These gradually harden, and in a fortnight 
more it cuts its way through its sawdust-like castings in the upper passage, 
and issues from the tree through a perfectly smooth bole. Thus it is in the 
tree a few days less than three years. It infests apple, quince, mountain ash, 
hawthorn and pear trees, and Juneberry bushes. 

REMEDIES. 

This insect has some natural enemies belonging to its own great class, and 
some of our woodpeckers seek it out from its retreat and devour it; but its 
enemies are certainly not sufficiently under our control, and to grow healthy 
apple trees we must fight it artificially. Here again prevention will be found 
better than a cure, and a stitch in time will not only save nine, but fully 

tigaof thL>9iperdi, vh^ch msterltilly modirj (beie statemoaCs. Tbeu vUl be found on inbaequent 
inges, ind contain i CQt lUugtrating tbe piulng of tha eggs,— Sbc'i. 
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ninety-nine. Experimente have amply proved that alkaline waahes are 
repukive to this insect, and the female beetle will not lay her eggs on trees 
protected by such washes. Keep the base of every tree in the orchard free 
from weeds and trash, and apply soap to them during the month of May, 
and repeat subsequently as often as washed off, and they will not likely be 
troubled with borers. Soft or common bar soap can be used. The former 
ia perhaps the most convenient, and the newer and softer it is the better. 
This borer confines itself almost entirely to the butt of the tree, though very 
rarely it is found in the fork. It is therefore- only necessary, in soaping, to 
rub over the lower part of the trunk and the fork, but it is a good plan to 
lay a piece of the soap in the principal fork, so that it may he washed down 
by the rains. But even where the preventive has been used, it is always 
advisable to examine the trees in the fall, at which time the young worms 
that hatched through the summer may be generally detected and easily cut 
out, without injury to the tree. 

[Eitrsct from Harris's -' Iniecd InJuHous to Vegetation," p. 109.] 
" Not witb stand ing the pains that have been laken bj some pereons lo destroy and 
exEerminBte ihese pemicioDs borerx, they continue to reappear in our orchards and nor- 
seriea every ;«ar. Tbe reasons of this are to be found in the habits of the insects, and 
in individual carelessness. Many orchards suffer deplorably from the want of proper 
attention; the trees are permitted to remain, year after year, without any pains being 
taken to deatro; the namerous and various insects that infest them ; old orchards, espe- 
cially, are neglected, and not only the ragged trunks of the trees, but even a forest of 
unpruned suckers around them, are left to the undistorbed possession and inheritance of 
the saperda. ... On the means that have been used to destroy this borer, a few 
remarks only need to be made — for it is evident that they can be fiilly soccesBful only 
when adopted. Killing it by a wire thrust into the holes it has made, ia one of the 
oldest, safest and most auccegsful methods. Cutting out the grub witli a knife or gouge 
ia the most common practice, but it is feared that these tools have sometimes been used 
without safficient caution." 

[TheriillOKlQgaddllloiiB] matlei relating to this borer is fiitiii report of Commlltee an EotoinalDgy, 
or tbe Douglas Count; Horticultural Society, on tbe Roond.beiided Apple-tree Borer. Beproduced bj 
request, from p. 235, Vol. V, Kansas Hortlculluml Report for 187S.] 

Your committee beg leave to offer the following deductions from their ob- 
servations of the Round-headed Apple-tree Borer, so destructive to orchard, 
shade and ornamental trees, during the years 1874 and 1875, in this State: 

ROUND HEADED BOREB. 

These have been very numerous in some orchards this year, but such in- 
stances are where their destruction in previous years has not been thorough, 
or they may have swarmed in from neglected adjoining orchards, which have 
become breeding-dens of all classes of noxious vermin, and scatter the seeds 
of ruin and destruction among the grounds of the honest, vigilant and in- 
dustrious. 

Your committee are so fully impressed with this great wrong perpetrated 
upon honest industry in the community, by a class of slip-shod horticultur- 
ists—reckless not only 'of their own interests, but of their neighbors' — that 
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their denunciations, of such neglect cannot be too strongly expressed. It is 
the cause of much discouragement among the intelligent and industrious, 
and deters many from giving a proper attention to their own grounds fofits 
protection. 

The natural habits of this borer are quite the reverse of that first mentioned 
(the Flat-headed). There is no similarity in the beetle state. {See Figs. 21 
and 22.) The rouncbkaked bosbh. 

most of them 



mature and are 
ready to emerge 
from the tree the 
first of June, and 
so nocturnal is 
their nature, 
nothing save 
force can induce 
them to leave 
their burrows 
during the day-tim 
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; but as soon as night shuts out the day, they cut away 
tbe thin film of bark covering their burrow, come forth, and in a few days 
acquire strength for the work of procreation. 
The eggs are generally placed within the 
bark, at or near the crowns of trees, some- 
times among the forks of the branches lead- ' 
ing from the trunks, and sometimes In the 
trunks, when shaded. They require the 
most of three years to complete their mission i^n% 
from tbe egg to the beetle. Their course is 

generally downwards for the first year, and upwards, just under the bark, 
sometimes within the sap-wood, the fote part of the second year. At the ap- 
proach of winter, during its second year of life, it cuts a passage into the 
wood, with the upper end leading out to tbe bark. At this upper portion, 
it constructs a bed of fine threads of the wood, firmly packing and filling 
up with like material tbe upper end, and there rests, awaiting nature's work 
■oi transforming a worm into a higher state of existence — the winged and 
perfect stage of its life. At tbe time aforementioned (June 1st), the follow- 
ing season, fully changed and matured, it works its way through the filling 
■of the upper passage to the bark, and cutting through that, it escapes from 
its prison house. They infest alike healthy and unhealthy trees, and are 
frequently the cause of their death. 

Tbe work of successfully combatting this insect is simple, when its nature 
is understood. Unlike the flat-headed species, it discloses its burrow by throw- 
ing out a red dust as soon as it has eaten through the bark, and by this sign 
it is easily found. A hoe, knife and probe constitute the necessary outfit. 
With the first, remove the dirt from the crown to the depth of four or five 
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ioches ; with the knife, follow the placea from which the dust has beea thrown 
oul, until the worm is found and killed ; then scrape off all the dirt and dead 
bark and examine every unnatural-looking spot, to make sure that none 
escape. The probe is to be used in the manner as stated in hunting for flat- 
heads. If the search and extermioation have been thorough, draw back the 
dirt at once, as its moisture and protection from the atmosphere will hastea 
the healing of the wounds. The first and second week in September* are 
deemed the most advantageous time for this work, as the worm will by that 
time indicate its whereabouts by casting out the dust, nor will it have had 
time siuce batching to do much damage. But under no circumstances should 
it be deferred until a later period. All other jobs should be laid aside until 
this work is well and thoroughly done. 

Your committee are fully sensible that more truths, can be imparted in a 
few moments by the hand of practice among the orchards, than by columns 
of the most carefully written descriptions ; and they are not insensible to 
the importance of a united action in the work of exterminating all classes 
of vermin infesting our orchards, gardens and ornamental grounds; that it 
is almost useless for a single individual to attempt even his own protection, 
while many around him n^lect to do their share of the work. 

BENEFldlAL INSECTS. 
The following — Figs. 23 to 34, inclusive — are all friendly to the pursuit 
of horticulture, and should all receive the protecting care of man. 

8PINED SOLDIER BDO. 

lArmaipiniita.) 
This friendly linsect is represented at Fig. 23, it left wing being closed, 
while the right one is expanded. Its color is a dull olive, with yellow 
. markings, while the commonly known Sqaiuh Bug 

M /^Wy hereafter referred to, (and is probably taken for it by 

jT jHHB^ ™^i>y<) '^ A sober-brown color, and speckled with ochre 
m "n^Hf^^^ and yellow, and of a much more slender form. It may 
j JW^\ be at once distinguished from other bugs of a similar 

a h appearance, by the opaque brown streak at the trans- 

[FioDBB 28.] parent and glassy tip of its wing-cases. This insect is 

ihe'bMk,*m»^''D'ia(d;'6.™ one of our best friends, and is often mercilessly slaugh- 
^*'^' '^' tered for the unfriendly squash bug, which to the un- 

educated it very much resembles. We can well endure his unpleasant odor, 
when we reflect on his kind services. Just think of it, you bitter bug-haters ! 
this little soldier has, beyond a doubt, saved thousands of dollars to States 
by heroically stabbing and slaying countless hosts of one of your worst 
enemies, the Colorado Potato Bug. It persistently pursues and captures the 
caterpillar of the .Handmaid Moth (an enemy of the orchardist), and the 
larv» of several species of cut-worma, and many other insects, some friendly, 
but annoying to the horticulturist. With its little beak (which, when not in 

• Obbebvations IK 13)9 cletrly ahoiF Ih&t eggs ire daposlted u 1>le M September 14, irhich wauM 
poMpone tba irork until October lit. 
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In this cut, a ihoas the 
pupa; .», rull-grown 1i 
s. egg — &1I m^DiflMl. 



use, lies close to the under side of its body, extendiDg back betneen its legs) 
it pierces the worm and sucks out the juices of its body and throws anay 
the empty skin. I have seen two of th^e at work at oue worm, aud the 
teoacity with which they maintain their grip on the worm, even when dis- 
turbed, is remarkable. 

SOLDIER BU«, 

This insect is represented at Fig. 24. The hair-lines to the right of a and 
to the left of 6, in Fig. 24, indicate the natural size. The eggs of this Sol- 
dier Bug, aa I have reason to believe, are pretty little 
bronze- colored, caldron-shaped objects, with a convex 
lid, around which ciliate fifteen or sixteen white spines 
(Fig. 24, c). They are neatly placed side by side, in 
clusters of a dozen or more, to leaves and other ob- 
jects, and are so much subject to parasitic attacks, 
that those who undertake to batch such as are found 
out-of-doors will more often get flies than bugs. The 
newly-hatched bug is ovoid and shiny black, with some bright crimson about 
the abdomen. In the full-grown larva (Fig. 24, i) the black still predom- 
inates on the thorax, but some four yellowish spots appear, and the abdomen 
becomes more yellowish, though still tinted with red. In the pupa (Fig. 24, a), 
which is readily distinguished by the little wing-pads, the ochreons yellow 
extends still more, and finally, with the last moult, the black disappears en- 
tirely in the perfect insect. We have been taught to admire the muscular 
power of the lion, which is able to grip and tosa au animal larger than itself 
with its powerful neck and jaws; but feats performed by these young Soldier 
Bugs throw the lion's strength completely in the shade, for they may often be 
seen running nimbly with the larva of a Colorado Potato Beetle four or five 
times their own size, held high in air upon their outstretched beak. 

FIERY GROUND BEETLE. 

(OilDntfiw calfdun.) 

This larva has been very appropriately called the Cut-Worm Lion, by 
Dr. Shimer, of Mount Carroll, Illinois. The larva of this Cut-Worm Lion 
(a. Fig. 25) has quite a formidable appear- 
ance, and is exceedingly agile. It is flat- 
tened, of a black color, with six 1^ upon 
the breast, and a pair of sharp, hook-like 
jaws, projecting in front of its head. It 
pursues the worms in their retreats under 
ground, and seizes them wherever it comes in ' 
contact with them. Sometimes a Cut- Worm 
Lion will seize a worm twice the size of it- 
self, and will cling with bull-dog tenacity to 
its prey, through all its throes, its writhiogs 
and twistings, till at last the worm succumbs, 
exhausted, and the victor bites two or three holes through its skin, and pro- 
ceeds to suck out its juices. i>o|(^ 
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Fig. 26 represents both sexes — a the female, b the male. It will be aeen 
they differ materially from each other. While the male can fly through the 
air with greater facility than do our grasshoppers, the female is utterly in- 
capable of performing the same feat, and only uses her 
wings when in battle witb one of her own kind, or when 
pouncing upon her prey, at which time she raises them 
very much as a swan raises his wings when iriitated. 
The general color of this insect is a grayish brown, 
though a pale green (dimorphous) form is quite common. 
About the beginning of August these Mantes acquire 
wings, and about the middle of September the female 
commences to deposit her eggs. These eggs are all tightly 
glued together in a peculiar mass, and are deposited in 
all sorts of situations, but principally on the twigs 
of trees. Figure 27 represents two of these egg 
masses, of natural size. These e^ masses are 
often found by persons in the winter, though very 
few are able to conjecture what they really a 
Some persons confound them with the eg^ of the 
common tent caterpillar, which are represented 
at Fig. 28, as they appear attached to a section of 
a limb. Between the 10th and 20th of June, 
these eggs hatch into comical-looking little mantes, 
in all respects resembling their parents, with the 
[F1GUBK27 1 exception that the young have no wings. The egge of 
this insect may be readily transported from one place to 
another, and the insect can be thus easily colonized. 
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This peculiar and predatory insect is, very fortuaat«ly, common in KaDsaa, 
.and needs only to be known to be husbanded. Its food consists mainly of 
£ie8, although it ia most voracious in devouring living insects that come 
within its grasp, as various kinds of butterflies, grasshoppers, caterpiltara, 
■and the Colorado potato beetle. It disdains all dead food, aad never makes 
■chase for the living, but warily, patiently aud motionless, it watches until its 
victim is within reach of its fore-arm, and then clutches it with a sudden 
.and rapid motion. Its appearance is really formidable, and its attitude while 
watching for its prey quite menacing, and on this account it is held in general 
4nd superstitious dread. It is, however, utterly incapable of harming any- 
one, and, as one of our best friends, should be cherished and protected. 

■ THE LACEWING FLY. 

This insect is one of the horticulturist's most active aids, and a true friend 
to his interests. Fig. 29, d, represents the perfect or winged form, the wings 
■on the left side beiog left off 
-to savespace. It is of a pale- 
green color, has four wings re- ^-^fc^ 'Vty' Q 
:BemblingdeIicate lace,and eyes 
of the brilliancy of polished 
gold, 'as its generical name, 
■(^rya^a perla, implies j but [Fiodbb 2».] 

notwithstanding its delicacy 

«nd beauty, it is extremely disgusting from the offeusive odor it exhales. It 
suspends its eggs (see Fig. 29, a) by threads, in clusters, beneath the leaves 
where the plant lice abound. The young or larva, 5, Fig. 29, is a rather long 
«nd slender grub, provided with a pair of large, curved and sharp teeth 
(jaws) moving laterally, and each perforated with a hole, through which it 
igucks the juices of its victims. The havoc it makes is astonishing, for one 
tninute is all the time it requires to kill the largest plant louse, and suck out 
the fluid contents of its body. Prof. Riley says; 

"Id iU ovipoeitioD we see, as everywhere else in nature, aa sll-wUe creative fore- 
■thongbt, and % wonderful adnptatioD to a piirticalar end, id the instinct wliich prompts 
.and the power whicli enables the fetnaie Lacewing to thus depoBit her eggs ; for tne 





yet remalaed unhitched, if thej could but reach them. The UrvK, when full-grown, 
-»:.. ..».A...»i.. ^^„^A «i.:.A .^^f,^^^ r*,«« T?:« ^a -i T..- .^^^^^ ^f a aninn^f^f with which 

with threads of 
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This fHendly insect is represented at Fig, 30, the hair-line to its right io- 
13 
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ijicating iu natural size. It is a quite common insect of a pink color, having 
ten black spots on its wing-cases. It feeds voraciously upon chioch-bugSr 
Kg^ of Colorado potato beetle, and of certain bark lice and plant lice Ibund 
upon cucumber and otter garden vine?. 

NINE- SPOTTED LADYBIRD. 






This friendly insect is represented at Fig. 31. The hair-line at its ri^ht 
side indicates its natural size. It is of a brick-red color, and marked with, 
nine small black spots. This insect has the same habits as its relative just 
described. 

THIRTEEH-SIM3TTED L&DTBIRD. 

(Hij^oaamia IS-pvmctata.'i 






^ 
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This insect is represented at Fig. 32. The hair-line to iCs left indicates its- 
natural size. It is also of a brick-red color, but marked with thirteen black, 
spots. The habits of this one are similar to those first deseril^ed. 

THE CONVERGENT LADYBIRD. 

(H^podamia convergeas.} 

This insect is represented at Fig. S3; a indicates the larva in natural size, 
its color being blue, orange, and black. When fiill grown it hangs by the 
tail to the under side of a stalk or leaf, and trans- 
forms into pupa, represented at b. In this state it is 
the exact color of the Colorado beetle larva, and is 
doubtless often mistaken for that larva and ruthlessly 
destroyed. It may readily be distinguished, how 
[FiooBK »s,] ever, by its quiescence ; and let every potato grower 

theitril; "the 'pupaj"' leam Well to recognize it, and spare its life. The 
the beetle— «}[ n»tuni s le. (jggfle or winged State is represented at c. ("The 
larvsB of these ladybirds are small, flattened grubs of a bluish or blue-black, 
color, spotted usually with red or yellow, and furnished with six legs near the 
fore part of the body. [See a, Fig. 33.] They are hatched from little yel- 
low eggs laid in clusters on the under side of the leaves." — SarrU.) 

The larvEe of all these ladybirds are more blood-thirsty in their habit» 
than the perfect beetles, and the larva of the little Convergent Ladybird is 
so essentially a cannibal, that whenever other food fails it will turn to and 
devour the helpless pup» of iU own kind. It is a rather cruel, and withal 
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a cowardlj' act, to thus take advaatt^ of a helpless brother; but in cod- 
aideration of its good eervices, we must overlook these unpleas- 
ant traits in our little hero's character. All these larvte (worms) 
bear a strong general resemblaace, and with the aid of Fig. 33, 
a, aod the annexed Fig. 34 (the hair-line at the left showing the 
Datural size), a good idea may be obtained of them. They run 
with considerable speed, and may be fouad \a great numbers 
upon almost all kinds of herbage. l-™v-~^.j 

The eggs of ladybirds greatly resemble those of the Colorado potato 
beetle, and are scarcely distinguishable except by their smaller size, and by a 
much smaller number being collected together in a single group. As these 
eggs are often laid in the same situation as those of the potato beetle, care 
must be taken by piersons who undertake to destroy the latter not to confound 
those of their best friend with those of their bitterest enemies. 

NOTES ON THE APPLE WORM. 

BY PaOF. O. V. BILBY, WASHIKGTOBJ, D. C. 

Mr. J. Savage, of Lawrence, Kas., in a recent number of Caiman's Rural 
World, remarks upon the freedom of Michigan apples from the work of the 
apple worm (^Carpocapta pomonella) in 1878. This same freedom has been 
quite generally noticed the present year, not only in Michigan, but iu many 
parts of New York, and it doubtless obtained elsewhere. It will be well for 
UH to endeavor to arrive at the reasons. To my mind, the following may 
very properly be ui^ed; First, the very general failure of the apple crop in 
1877, as exemplified in the reports for that year, which we find both in the 
proceedings of the Michigan Pomological Society, and in those of the Amer- 
ican Pomological Society. This failure was in many localities so Dearly 
total that scarcely any apples were grown, and it follows as a consequence 
that very few codling moths were produced, to perpetuate the species the 
following year. A second reason, so far as Michigan is concerned, may be 
found in the fact that in no State in the Union have more intelligent and 
persevering efforts been made to prevent its ravages. Through the columns 
of the agricultural and horticultural journals, as well as in the pages of their 
Pomological Transactions, the simple methods of fighting this pest that have 
been reported and recommended in the Missouri Reports have been persist- 
ently kept before the people; while Prof, Beal, of the Agricultural College, 
has perhaps done more good than any one else, by showing that it cost him 
no more than four cents per tree to keep the bands around the trunks, 
changing them every nine days in the warm months, from the first appear- 
ance of the worms until the end of August, in an orchard of Zi'iO trees. I 
agree with him when he asserts that "if a man will not take the trouble to 
keep his fruit from the worms, he deserves to eat wormy apples." 

Missouri apple growers should take courage from these facts. Since my 
connection with the Department of Agriculture, there have been sent to me 
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four difiereot kinds of patent bandies to be used as traps for this apple 
worm, but I can find do advantages id aay of them over the simple paper 
bandages first recommeDded by me in 1872, and since very generally em- 
ployed. 

I have the follotriiig letter, in reply to one of this office to the Secretary 
of the Michigan Fomological Society, with reference to Prof. Riley's theory. 
— Seo'y. 

Michigan State Fomological Society, ) 
Secretart'b Office, Grand Rapids, March 3, 1879./ 

Q. C. Braetett, Lmnrenet, Kas. — Mt Dear Sib; Oar apples were freer from the Cod- 
ling Moth or Apple Worm in 1S78 than for manj jeare prior. Some attribute that 
condition to the fact that in 1877 the crop of apples wiw nearlj a total (allure, and there- 
fore there was no chance for the moth to multiply itself. This pwilion U hardi; tenable, 
because there were plent;^ of rosaceous plants that did fruit, and that insect is prett; good 
to adapt itself lo cireumitances. 

Our people are adopting the "band" method of fighting them, generally, bat I am far 
from being satisfied that this accounU for the freedom of oar fruit from their depreda- 
tions last year. My own impression is, that climate had everything to do with it. The 
winter and spring were exceedingly unfavorable to them. I found hundreds of them, 
(the moth,) hatched out in warm days daring the month of February, and of course all 
of these died from exposure to the cold weather following; bo that if my hypothesis be 
correct, it will not do to depend upon such natural agencies in carrying on the war&tre, 
for we have not yet learned how to manipulate the weather in our favor. 

Yours, cordially, Chas, W. Gabtield, Seertiary. 



NEW FACTS ABOUT THE ROUND-HEADED APPLE-TREE BOREB. 

BY FBOF, C. V. EttBT. 
[Clipped rrom the Hew York Week]; Tribuae, of Februsrj !Cth, 1S78.] 

Nut withstanding all that has been written of the Round-headed Apple- 
tree Borer {Saperda bivittata), its eggs have never hitherto been described, 
nor its mode of oviposition known. Thia enemy is comparatively rare in most 
parts of Missouri, the Flat-headed Borer {Chrysobothrw femorata), being 
far the moat injurious. The former ia, in fact, much more common on flat 
prairie loam than on hilly and more clayey soils. From observations of Q. 
C. Brackett, of Kansas, and J. W. Robinson, of Tremont, 111., who have had 
a very large experience with this insect and its eggs, I am able to give the 
following account: The egg is pale rust-brown in color, one-eighth of an 
inch long, one-third as wide in middle, fattened so as to have a depth of 
about one-third the width. The shell is lairly tough and resisting ; it is not 
sculptured, but is sufficiently plastic, when laid, to receive impressions from 
the wood fibers between which it is pressed. The embryo lies straight within 
the shell, and the newly-hatched larva difiTers from the full-grown larva in 
size alone. The female beetle makes an incision in the bark, causing it to 
split from one-fifth to sometimes half an inch. The incision is often made en- 
tirely through the bark, and the egg is thrust between the bark and the liber 
at right angles to one side of the slit, from one-eighth to one-quarter of an 
inch from the aperture. Sometimes the bark is but partially penetrated, ia 
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which case it ia pried open to one aide of the aperture for the reception of 
the ^g. In either case the egg \a accompanied by a gummy fluid, which 
covere and aecurea it to ita place, and usaally fills up the aperture. In young 
trees with tender bark the egg ia usually thoroughly hidden, while in older 
trees it ie aometimes bo shallowly imbedded aa to be readily seen. The 
homy ovipositor of the female beetle is withdrawn and invisible in repose, 
but may be exaerted. It is broad, flattened, with a thin edge. It ia proba- 
bly strong and sharp enough to penetrate soft bark ^ithout any previous 
work of the jawa, as I can find no sure. indication of mandibular action in 
the punctures examined. 

Mr. Brackett faaa alao shown concluaively that the eggs may be laid as 
late as September, and not unfrequently in the trunk and larger limbs. I 
have myself recorded the beetles as occurring as late as August in St. Louis, 
but the fact nevertheleas remaina, that in that latitude they appear moat 
abundantly, and lay most e|^, in June; also that the butt of the tree is 
preferred and most affected by the apeciea. This agrees with the experience 
of Mr. Robiuaon, Mr. Wier, of Lacon, III., and othera. Mr. Brackett 
makes one deduction from his observationa with which I cannot entirely 
concur. He argues that washes and external applications cannot "prac- 
ticably be reliable against the deposit of eggs," giving as his reason that the 
eggs arc ao securely hidden under the bark that such washes will not reach 
them. Applications of soap and alkaline solutions have been recommended 
by entomologists and have been found effectual when intelligently and dili- 
gently applied, not as destroying the egga after they are laid ; but as pre- 
venting the female beetle from laying; and herein lies the philosophy of 
their use. Mr. Brackett further argues that the lengthened laying season 
— from June to September — renders the effectual protection of the tree im- 
practicable, even if the applications do keep the beetle off; and finally, be 
expresses the belief that if she be kept off the butt, the trunk and the base 
of the larger limba, she will select places still higher up on the tree in which 
to oviposit. As a result of this kind of reasoning, he recommends to his 
brother nurserymen and fruit growers that they allow the beetles "the priv- 
ilege of following the instinct of their nature in selections of place, and 
that we depend for their destruction upon a careful examination of the 
trees, and prompt use of the knife and probe." A careful man like Mr. 
Brackett may find such a course safe enough, for where the ground is kept 
clean and the trunks in good condition, the punctures may be readily dis- 
cerned. The eggs swell aomewbat before hatching, and cauae the bark to 
bulge around the aperture. They may easily be crushed by pressure, when 
they crack audibly, If the larva haa already hatched, the discolored spot 
indicates its whereabouts. A drop of moisture or the sawdust-like castings 
betray its presence a little later, when it has begun its destructive work. 
Mr. Robinson says that he habitually crushed and destroyed from one to 
ten e^a each year on many hundreds of his trees while they were young. 
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But while thU means may answer with some persons, I would still recom- 
mend preveotive washes, to be followed by the careful examination of the 
trees, and knife and prebe when found Decessary. The preveDtive precau- 
tions reduce the subsequent work to a minimum, and prove one of the 
cheapest and best modes of fighting this insect, especially if one has to hire 
the work done. Again, it is useful against the flat-headed species, which is 
not so easily kept in check with knife, probe, or thumb<nail. It is also far 
more in keeping wit^i known facts and experience that, if driven from the 
trunk and butt of a particular tree by (to her) offensive applications, the 
female beetle will seek like situations on other trees not so treated, than that 
she will oviposit in the branches. If all orchardists in a given neighborhood 
were to systematically adopt preventive measures, and if there were no wild 
crabs, thorns or other trees in the neighborhood in which the species could 
breed, the female might be driven to the branches of the cultivated trees. 
But such a condition of things has not yet obtained, within my experience, 
in any part of the country, and were it to obtain, the injury to the branches 
would not begin to be so fatal to the tree as the girdling and boring at the 
butt. 



ioanty (DouElas), but very little diffsrence fo the »nioiint of eggi 

_-r „ , ot Jaly, sna through tha month of Auguat ind fore part otrnp- 

tamber, andierr few eggs bme beeo found dar<Rg June nod fore part ofJulr.— Sbc'v. 

The following is the report referred to by Prof, C. V. Riley, in the fore- 
going remarks: 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ENTOMOLOGY, IN THE DOUGLAS 
COUNTY HOBTICULTUBAL SOCIETY, SEPTEMBEB 15, 1877. 



I 



OTipotltlon kDd exit of the Rouud-Hended App1e-Tr«< 
pOBlt«d ; b, same, with the wood epiit leuethw i<<Q along the 
BQ egg In place; c. same, wUb the bark split od the same I 

The committee, G. C. Brackett, chairman, said : We desire to-day to estab- 
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lisb positions I have heretofore taken relating to the Bound-headed Apple-tree 
borer, by specimens which were taken from my apple trees. 

FirA — That the egga of this insect are deposited as late as the middle of 
September. 

Second — That these eggs are deposited within and under and not upon the 
surface of the bark, as we have been led to believe by the st^temeats of some 
scientific men. 

Third — That this insect does not invanahly place its eggs at or near the 
-crown, nor in the axis of the limbs, but quite often in the bark, along the 
body and large limbs, without regard to shadow or shelter, entirely. 

Fourth — That washes and external applicatioos are not nor can practica- 
bly be made reliable, as against the deposit of e^. 

In eupport of the first position. — We have here, and offer for your exam- 
ioatiou, sections of bark taken from trees only yesterday (September 14th) 
-containing unquestionably the eggs of this insect, and by aid of the magni- 
fying glass you will perceive that tbey are not aborted, but in a healthy con- 
dition. 

To the second position. — We have here for your examination, sections of 
the bark, showing the external appearance beneath which you will find the 
■^gs, and in some of them the infant borer; one just out of the egg-case, and 
which has hatched within twenty-four hours, and since the egg was placed in 
this little box, and another just escaping and not entirely out of the egg-case. 
An incision is made varying in length from one-fourth to one-half an inch, 
in some specimens, and oftener than otherwise entirely through the bark, and 
the eggs are laid to either side at right angles to this aperture, from one- 
eighth to one-fourth of an inch. Some few specimens were found, and we 
bave here a specimen, where the incision was made not entirely through the 
bark; the bark has been split, and the egg kid in same relative position to 
the aperture, but within the bark. 

Third position. — Some of these specimens were taken from open and ex- 
posed trees, and from places on the tree exposed to the sun's direct rays. 
We will admit that in seasons heretofore generally the eggs have been found 
placed near the ground, or in covered places on the body ; that the cases here 
mentioned are exceptional. 

Fourth position. — As will be seen, the eggs are so securely placed under 
the bark and to a distance one side of the aperture, which becomes closed, 
as to render it quite difficult to follow it were it not for the discoloring of 
the i>ark; therefore I am satisfied that no wash can be made, not injurious 
to the tree, which would prove destructive to the egg or infant worm, nor 
that any substance can be made practically an effectual resistance to the ap- 
proach of the female beetles, when we consider the long period (June to 
middle of September) during which the trees are exposed to their deposits; 
and should we succeed by the use of ofiensive washes and external ap- 
pliances in driving the female beetle from the bodies and base of the lai^ 
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limba, I am of the opinioD that they obo and will select other places, eveD- 
higher up, in which to place their eggs. Therefore, I would au^eet that it 
is better to allow them the privilege of following the inBtincteof thmr iMtnre 
in selections of place, and that we depend for their deetructioD upou a care- 
ful ezaminatioD of the trees, and prompt use of the knife and prohe.* 
G. C. Brack ETT, 

T. M. PlERSON, 

N. P. Dehinq, 

OommiUee. 

Note. — Referring to the fourth position in the foregoing report, and the- 
statement therein as quoted by Prof. Riley, as to the "impracticability or 
washes," I will give the following reasons for such a conclusion : 

1. Id an orchard where the trees have attained to the dimensions which 
ten to twenty years of an average annual growth would afford, the amount- 
of surface required to be washed would be immense in a large orchard, and 
proportionately so even in a small one, which alone would render such a. 
method ohjeotionable. 

2. Washes as a protection from the Flat-headed species must be applied 
not only to the bodies and base of the limbs, but also to all the sides of limhs- 
exposed to the sun, which are &vorite resorts for oviposition with this insect^ 
and such exposed places are as often ten or twelve feet from the ground, and 
upon the upper sides of the limbs, as in any other part of the tree ; there- 
fore the labor required to make a thorough application of the proposed 
washes becomes a heavy and uuneoessary expense, and is discouraging to the 
orchardist The more simple and yet effectual the means are, recommended 
for the protection of orchard trees from the attacks of noxious insects, the- 
better. 

3. The properties of such washes fail in a short time, under climatic in- 
fluences, and require to he repeated several times during the season of ^g- 
placing, which, with the Flat-headed species, lasts about three mouths, and 
with the Round-headed species (according to Prof. Riley's report) would 
continue from June to the middle of September, fully three months; and 
then, after all the expense in time and labor in washing, to make thorough, 
work, as is admitted in the foregoing article.'au examination of the trees and 
use of a knife must be resorted to, to make thorough work. 

4. A knowledge of the bahits of these insects is easily acquired by any 
ordinarily-observing man, and by that knowledge the work of an examina- 
tion of the trees can be made easy, rapid and thorough, and can be done in^ 
half the time of the washing method. 

I can but look upon such methods as extremely expensive and any- 
thing else than RELIABLE, and so far as my knowledge of men extends,, 
nearly if not quite all of the most thoroughly practical and " intelliobmt,"' 

•TuBobseirstloiuftDdexperlineDtailurint ISTS *Dd ISTtrHllrcoDflrm tha foarth pmitlim^-^wfT- 
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baving had experience with methods for protection from the attacks of these 
species, have abaadoDed all others save the use of the knife and probe at the 
proper time. — Sec'y. 



THE OBLIQUE-BANDED MOTH OF THE EOSE TRIBK 

Daring th« summer of 1879, for the Sret time, the larva of this insect wa^ 
found tying the edges of the leaves of my strawberry plants together with a 
fine, web-like thread, and living within the tenement thus formed, was devour- 
ing voraciously- the filBniaot of the leaf They were found clustered in families- 
of fifteen or twenty individuals, but only one occupying each leaf From, 
specimens of the larva I bred the moth, which came from the chrysalis 
August 9th. Specimens of the moth wei* sent to Prof F. H. Snow, of th& 
State University, for determination. In reply, the following letter was re- 
ceived, — Sec'y. 

Ukiversitt of Eahsas, \ 
Lavrehce, Eab., Jan. 23, 1S80. 1 

Qbo. C. Bsackctt, Esq. — Dear Sir; TUe "large moth," whose determination jou re- 
quest, is the Koee and Apple-leaf Roller, as described by HarrU, ("lasecta Injurions to- 
Vegetation," pp. 480, 481,) and named bj him LoiolieniaB^aceaTia, or the "Oblique^ * 
banded moth of the Rose tribe." He speaks of lis larva as follows: "Earl; in Ha;, or 
soon after the buds of the apple tree begin to open, these little caterpillars begin their 
labors. They curl up and fasten together the small and tender leaves that supply them 
both with shelter and food, and in this vay they often do considerable damage to tho 
trees." He speaks of this species as feeding upon the foliage of oak trees, as well tu 
that of apples and roses, but makes no mention of the strawberry as one of its food- 
plants. I find, however, that Packard, in his "Guide to the Study of Insects," writes of 
this same species as follows: 

"Tbe larva early in Jnae bludi tc^etbac the IraTsa ar the rese, apple. an< 
■Dd rather large, ot a pale-jellowijh gfeen. We found on the 23d of Junethi 
laaTeaof the etrBwherrr. doubling them op and binding them together bf b 
.warm !■ pil»-llTld. greenish and paler beneetb, irith H couBplcuous bUck dot i 
edge of tbe protborei. The head Is rsr; pale^haney Tellon, vlth t«o black 
tloD of the mmidlbleB and the otber on the aide, near (he hue of the head. 
each segment Is traniTereely vtlnkled a fev tlmea. The hodf Is icittered 



Harris, in his description of the moth, says: 

"Tbe fore-wiogsof this moth «re rerj much arched on their outer edge, aodeanelD the contrarj 
dinotlon at the tip. like a hook or abort lall. They are af a light cinnamon-brawn color, oroased with 
little wary darker bronn llncg, and with those broid obllqae dark-brovn bands, nbereof one covera 
the base of the wing, and la oneolimea iudlgtlDct or nanting, the second croeaes the middle of Ibe wing, 
and the third, which Is broad on the front edge and narrow behind, Is Dear the outer hind margin at 
the wing. The hind wings are ochre-yellow, with the folded part neit to the body blackish. It ei- 

I have for several years taken the moth of this Leaf Roller in Douglas county. It ap- 
pears to be quite common, and is briefly mentioned in roy " Catalogue of the Lepidoptera 
of Eastern Kansas," (No. 479.) 

Tbe fly bred by yourself from the cocoon of this Leaf Roller, and resembling a com- 
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mon hooae fl;, is a species of Taduna &j, bj irhich lh« cocoon had been paiamtised. It 
U s bitter enem;^ of the Leaf Boiler, and correspondingly a frieod of the horticaltutierL 
Very truly yours, 

F. H. Snow. 



SMALL-FRUIT CULTURE. 

BY J. W. LATIMEH, PLEASANTON. 

The year 1879 was very uoproductive of this class of fruits, caused by 
the extremely unfavorable cod ditio us of weather of the previons summer and 
autumo, combioed with the low temperature of the following winter. At the 
opening of the spring of 1879, blackberry and raspberry canee were gen- 
erally found to be dead to the snow-line. Notwithstanding this discouraging 
state of thiuga, much interest is still manifested in the planting and contin- 
ued culture of blackberries, raspberries and strawberries. 

VARIETIES. 

Of seven varieties I have vested, viz., Djrchester, Wilson's Early, Mis- 
souri Mammoth, Newman's Thornless, Lawton, Crystal White and Kitta- 
• tinny, I find only the last named profitable, which, even in the unfavorable 
year 1879, produced about one-fourth of a crop, while the caues of all others 
were killed to the snow-line. 

Of raspberries, the Dolittle, Miami and MeCormick, of the black-cap 
varieties, are worthy of a p'.ace in every collection. Of the red varieties, the 
Turner and Purple Cane are the only ones of any profit. The Turner prom- 
ises to be a valuable introduction to our State list. 

Of gooseberries, the crop was very light. The Houghton only has proved 
valuable. The Downing and Smith's Improved are on trial. 

The currant requires too much care and special treatment to be profitable. 
When planted on the north side of a stone wall, or tight hoard fence, it pro- 
duces fine fruit, but the effort to grow it in the shade of living trees is a fail- 
ure. No one should recommend such culture. 

The Dwarf Serviceberry has been cultivated at Mapleton, Bourbon county, 
for the past fourteen years', and has never failed to produce a full crop of 
fruit, excepting in 1874. The fruit is highly prized by some people, and is 
considered very wholesome. It is worthy of more general cultivation. 

The strawberry crop was a failure in 1879, caused by the unfavorable 
weather of the previous autumn. The only crops produced were by beds 
well mulched. 

The Wilson's Albany still retains its place at the head of the list. 

PLAHTIHQ AND CULTIVATION, 

The soil should be well prepared by deep plowing or spading, and made 
rich with'compost, or well-rotted manure. Strong, healthy plants are always 
to be preferred for planting. 
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Blackberriea should be planted in roirs, seven feet apart, and three feet 
in the rows. 

Plant the bow-cane raspberries the same as blackberries; t^e upright 
growing varieties ia rowa, five feet apart, and three feet in the rows. Treat 
the suckers as weeds, by keeping them cut off. 

Gooseberries and the Dwarf Serviceberry should be planted about five 
feet apart each way, and held to stools. 

Strawberries are most successful when grown in hills. All classes of small 
fruits should be kept clear of-^eeds, and thoroughly cultivated, Mulching 
affords profitable returns for all expenses of such treatment. 

Blackberry and raspberry canes produce most fruit when clipped two and 
a half feet from the ground, and the laterals clipped at eight inches from 
the canes. This causes them to grow stocky, which largely prevents their 
being swayed to and fro by the winds. 



GARDEN VEGETABLES. 

BY WM. COTTER, JUNCTION CITY. 

I am now paying very little attention to this business, and have no liking 
for it. This you can easily account for, when you are told that one of my 
early ancestors was severely punished, once upou a time, for violating the 
I'ules of the garden. 

Garden vegetables are an indiapensable necessity in every household. 
None so well as those who have them growing in their own gardens can ap- 
preciate the health and happiness that flow therefrom. More especially is a 
garden indispensable in our new country. It supplies us iu a few weeks, or 
mouths at most, with vegetables and fruits, which, to say the least, are an 
excellent substitute for the fruit of orchards, which it takes yeiars to produce. 

To turn over our rich prairie sod in June, and replow it late iu the fall, is 
the best preparation that can be made. On such ground I have always pro- 
duced earlier, better, and usually more vegetables, than on old manured 
land. Heavy manuring to produce early vegetables is a great mistake. 

I shall not on this occasion attempt to give a list of or mode of cultivating 
all the vegetables that do well in our State. Neither shall I spend much 
time on the propagation of plants, but will confine my remarks to a few of 
the most useful. Of these, the tomato is deserving of a prominent place. 
The first of May is as early as it is safe to set plants in the open garden. 
For early fruit, set the Conqueror or Cauada Victor, in unmanured laud, on 
slightly raised ridges, tfaree feet by twenty to twenty-four iuches ; stake with 
short brush, and cultivate shallow. For the main crop, plant the Trophy, 
in rich soil, four by six feet. A mulch of coarse manure or rotten straw 
will prove very beneficial, especially so duriug a dry season. 
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Everybody should how a patch of early turnips. They sell readily in mar- 
ket, and are sweet and good for the table. Prepare your patch by shallow 
fkll-plowi^; sow broadcast in February or early in March. Mix in some 
radish seed, and you will be astonished to see how soon you will have them 
fit for use. Don't manure, or they will run too much to top. 

The sarae directions, with the additioa of a top-dreaaing of ashes, will 
raise you better cabbage plants than it is possible to raise in any other way. 
If you are in a hurry, set some hot-bed plants, but don't be surprised if the 
out-door plants catch up with' them. Owing to the difficulty in raising a 
crop from late sowing, I have adopted the plan of sowing some of the latest 
varieties early in the spring; letting the plants get rather large, set wide 
apart, cultivate well, and they will grow to a very large size, and last all 
through September. Always plant some lat« in June. They will head well, 
if July is faVorahle. Always manure heavily for late cabbage. If plowed 
in, and replowed once or twice, so much the better. For the very earliest 
plant, take the Little Pixie and Early York ; but l^ey are not to be tolerated 
atWr the Winniogstadt and Fotler are in market. For winter use, the Stone- 
mason and Flat Dutch are the best. 

Peas should t>e sowed by tbe first of March, in furrows six inches deep 
and five feet apart; sow thickly and plow under. Use Extra Early Phila- 
delphia, Carter's First Crop, and Laxton's Alpha, for early, and Champion 
of England for late. Stake if land is scant; if not, sow plenty of them, 
and "let them rip." 

Beans are very uncertain, even with the best of care. 

Beets should be sown the laat of April, in deeply prepared soil. Thin to 
one foot Tbe Egyptian Blood is the beat early. The Bassano for using 
top and all ; and the Long Blood and Bastins, half long blood, for general 
crop. 

Early-planted potatoes have done best for several years. The Early Rose 
is sfill the beat of its season ; the Snow Flake the best flavored, and Brow- 
neli's Beauty the most productive. The Peach Blow appears to be "played 
out." Manuring increases tbe yield at the expense of the flavor. Plant one 
piece in a bill, two feet apart in the row. Harrpw well just as they come 
up, and use the cultivator freely ; or still better, mulch with straw or bay suf- 
ficient to keep down weeds. 

Sweet potatoes do best on new and rather sandy land. Throw up low 
ridges. Leave the center hard, and the potatoes will not grow so long and 
slim. Set as soon as you can after the danger of frost ia over. All things 
considered, tbe Brazilian White is tbe best. The Yellow Nansemond is a 
richer, sweeter potato, but does not yield oyer half as much. The Southem 
Queen and Bermuda may yield more, but they hardly deserve the name of 
sweet potato. 

For melons, use new land if you can get it ; if not, plow in plenty of 
manure. Plant watermelona eight by eight feet. Thin to one plant. CdI- 
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tivate shallow, and keep the ground as level as you cau. If you naut them 
early, manure a little io the hill only. Plant four by four, and leave two in 
a hin. There is seldom anything gained by planting before May, and even 
June. Plauting on sod ground will usually raise the largest melons. The 
Phinney is about our best early, and the Oipsy the beet late melon. Of 
muskmelons, the Nutmeg and Cassaba are the beet. 



. HANDLING AND MARKETING FRUIT. 

BY D. G. WATT, LAWRENCE. 

After reading the report of the committee fur 1878, 1 find there is but 
little to be said. The great question with all fruit growers for market is, 
"How can I m^e the most money out of my fruit?" I would answer 
by saying: watch the market in different towns (for there Is where it all 
goes), and put it on the market in neat and cleau packages, in the best pos- 
sible shape, and keep all of your small, knotty, gnarly and unsound Aruit at 
home. By doing this, I think it will give general satisfaction. 

I will take the different classes of fruit as they come in their season: 

Strawberries are the first fruit of the season. Being of a soft character, 
they should be handled with great care from picking until they are placed 
in the market. They should always be picked by the Stem (and not pulled, 
as is generally done), leaving abcnt one-fourth of an inch of tbe stem on the 
fruit. This is easily done with the thumb or fiDgcr-nail, being careful not to 
press or bruise the berries. Do not throw, but lay them carefully in the box. 
Use quart boxes. For shipping, care should be taken to pick such as are 
just colored, and never put a berry in a box with the stem pulled out. Send 
-all over-ripe or soft berries to a home market. Pickers should have three 
boxes when picking for shipping — one for shipping berries, one for home 
market, and one for those that are not fit to send to market. All damaged 
berries, no matter bow large, should always go in No. 3 box, or be thrown 
away. Put the larger berries in the bottom of your box, instead of at tbe 
top. Tbe better way is to let the facing be an honest representation of the 
«ntire box. Face your boxes as you pick, and be sure that the top of tbe 
box is no better than the bottom. Always fill the boxes above the rim. If 
you do this you need not be ashamed to put your name on the boxes. 

The Cherry comes in with the last pickings of strawberries. As they 
ripen nearly all of their fruit at the same time, the man who has a large 
crop rushes them upon tbe market. I would say, don't be too fast; take a 
little time, and see that they are put on the market in good shape. This 
fruit must be picked with the stem on, and placed in quart boxes. Carry 
from tbe pickers to tbe house and look them over; throw out alt damaged 
and unsound fruit- In filling, shake the box two or three times, to settle 
them. When the box is filled within an inch of the top, turn all the stems 
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down. This will make your cherries look 40 to 50 per cent, better than 
nhoD tbey come from the pickers. Always fill the boxes above the rim. 

The Raapberry and Blackberry require about the same care and mab^e- 
ment as the strawberry, with the exception that tbey are picked without the 
stem and do not need facing in the box, for shipping. Pickers should uae 
two boxes. Put none but firm berries in the boxes for shipping, aud the 
soft ones in the other. The latter cau be used at borae, or sold iu the home 
iharket to a better advantage than the hard berries. 

Shelter all kinds of fruit from wind and sun as soon as picked. Alt classes 
of berries for market should be picked io pint or quart boxes and put up in 
crates holding tweuty-four boxes. Boxes and crates for all kinds of fruit 
should be perfectly dry when used, to prevent mould aud rot. 

Oooaherries I have had but little experience in bandling. Those who have 
grown them say: in picking use a small rake with five or six long teeth and 
a short handle; place the teeth close so as to hold all the large berries. At- 
tach a small sack to the under aide, to receive the berries. Clear out the 
leaves and all wormy and unsound fruit. Market in clean balf-busfael 
baskets with covers to keep out the dust. 

Peachet may be marketed in crates or baskets. I prefer a nice, neat, well- 
made crate to ship in, that will bold twenty-five pounds. Select firm, well- 
colored, nice, smooth fruit ; sort as to size ; place large fruit in one crate and 
medium in another. It always pays to wrap in paper, the same as for 
oranges and lemons. In making crates, use nice board ends, and laths for 
the sides. Be careful to make tbe cracks one-third of an inch between the 
laths. If too wide, the peach will cut on the comers of the laths. All soil 
peaches should find a home market. Never allow a wormy, or the least 
specked, rotten or scabby specimen to go in either a shipping lot or for home 
itaarket. If you must sell that kind, by all means sell them in separate lota, 
if money and reputation are what you want. 

Pears. — Mr. Brackett says, " Here we have a broad field for the applica- 
tion of intelligent practice." My practice has been mostly with the tree or 
in fighting the blight. It is true, in 1878 I had seventeen bushels of fine 
fruit, and a few good specimens this year. They must be picked with stems 
on, To ship, pick as soon as seeds are brown; wrap each pear in paper and 
pack in a crate, same as peaches. For home market, carefully pack ia 
boxes, that will hold from half a bushel to a bushel, lined with clean paper, 
and close up, to pass through a sweat, which will be in about ten days. Be 
careful and not let them get too soft before taking them to market, for tbey 
soon decay after they become soft. 

drapes should be marketed in nice clean baskets, with lids. Be careful 
to pick off of each bunch all rotten or damaged berries, and avoid putting 
in any straggling bunches. There is no need of rushing grapes to market 
faster than tbe demand calls for them, as some do. That is what ruins the 
market — by causing low prices. 
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Applet. — Tbie is the staple, and, I might say, the king of all fruit, as there 
b more money in it than ia all other fruit. All classes of apples must be 
taken from the tree with stem adhering. The apple should be taken in hand 
with the thumb resting on the base of its stem, and by a turn of the apple 
over the thumb, it is easily separated at the base. Pick in baskets, and, when 
tall, empty into a wagon-bed, which should be lined with hay ; an old blanket, 
or something of that kind, is more desirable. Take to the packing-house or 
cellar, if they are to be stored; assort as they are unloaded. All inferior 
and defective fruit should be sent to the cider mill. No matter how large or 
fine the specimen may be, if there is any breakage in the skin, reject it from 
either grade. Grade your apples Nos. 1 and 2; each grade should be com- 
posed of only sound fruit. Have each grade as even as possible in size, re- 
gardless of color. Apples should be handled like eggs, so as not to break 
the skin or bruise them. Summer and autumn varieties are generally of a 
more delicate character than winter, and need more care in handling. In 
shipping the summer and autumn apples, I would recommend crates made 
with board ends and sides of laths; the ends 11x14 inches, and the laths 
sawed in two in the middle will give the proper length. The laths should 
not be over half an inch apart; if more, the corners of the laths will cut the 
apples. A crate of this size will hold about fifty pounds, or a little over a 
bushel. They should be made neat, and well nailed. Crates of this size are 
easily handled, and store nicely in a wagon or car. Care should be taken, 
in packing, to get them tight in the crate. Picking can begin as soon as the 
apples are colored. The price depends upon the color to a great extent. A 
high-colored apple will always sell for more at the fruit stands than a green 
or a dull-colored one, without regard to quality. Fruit at this stage keeps 
better and bears transportation better than when riper. If late fall and 
winter varieties are to be marketed in bulk from the orchard, they should be 
put in heaps under and in the shade of the trees, and assorted when put int& 
the wagon to be taken to market. If the crop is to be shipped in the fall, 
it should be assorted and packed in barrels. A layer should be carefully 
placed at the bottom of the barrel, all facing stem-end down; fill up the 
barrels to fully one layer above the rim; press down with screw or lever, and 
head up. Don't do as most of the Michigan and New York fruit meb do — 
put a few layers of nice apples in the bottom of the barrel, and fill in with 
cider apples until you get within a few layers of the top, then fill out with 
large ones again. I would say to the man or woman who wishes to make 
fruit growing pay, and make a reputation so that his or her name on a crato 
or barrel will sell the same, you can't be too careful in picking, assorting and 
getting it to market in good shape. 

I am sorry to say that the time has been when tbe man who backed his 
wagon under the tree, and knocked his apples off with a pole, got about as 
many centa per bushel as the man who took the greatest of care in picking; 
but I think that time is about past. Mr. Brackett saya: "Be not guilty of 
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eeodiDg uoeouDd and wormy fruit into the markets." From my obeervatioDB, 
I thiuk he is mistaken in regard to wormy apples, for I find that our dealers 
send all the way to Michigan and New York for that kind. They must find 
customers that like that class of fruit, for they have to pay more (as a gea- 
-eral thiug) for the Michigan and New York fruit than they would for a good 
iiome-grown fruit. There is but one way that I can account for this, and 
that is, they get freeh meat and fruit at the same time ^nd at the same price. 



VINE CULTURE. 

BY W. E. BARNES, VINLAND. 



Id a few notes on grape culture in Kansas, I will first give my own ez- 
-perience. My vineyard comprises about seventeen acres; principal variety, 
•Concord; first vines were planted in 1857, with additions yearly till 1867, 
when the largest number were planted. Soil mostly clay loam, with a few 
.acres of a sandy nature. Elevation, fifty to seventy-five feet above the sur- 
rounding bottom lands: Vines planted 7x7, trellised with wire four to six 
feet high, I have no regular system of pruning, but aim to leave sufficient 
•bearing wood, evenly distributed over the trellis, the amount varying in dif- 
ierent years according to growth the previous season. I cultivate by plow- 
dug once a year, late in lull, or after weeds start iu the spring, throwing the 
-earth towards the rows. Then use a one-faorse cultivator the rest of the 
season, with hoes to clear around the vines. This vineyard produced abun- 
dantly until 1875, when the bloom was destroyed by grasshoppers, and since 
that time the rot has injured the crop more or less every year, and seems to 
•foe caused by excessive moisture in the soil, combined with liigb temperature; 
is most prevalent in low parts of the vineyard, which has the richest soil and 
largest growth of wood. The vines are mostly surrounded by orchard trees 
and timber belts, which are no doubt injurious, by preventing a free circula- 
tion of air. Those freest from disease are growing on the thinnest soil, fully 
exposed to the southwest wind, and those upon the borders where the earth 
:iB penetrated by roots of the surrounding trees, which serve to check the 
growth of the vines. Last season I left, for an experiment, several rows of 
the thriftiest vines unpruoed ; these produced a large crop, hut the bunches 
.and iruit were very small, indicating that good results would be obtained by 
light pruning. 

Among the first vines planted were a few Dracut Amber ; have now about 
one acre. This grape has always done well, though somewhat ibxy in flavor; 
is a profitable and desirable variety for market and family use; rots lees than 
the Concord. Ives is a profitable grape for this section; should be allowed 
to hang on the vines ten days or two weeks after coloring ; flavor not so good 
as Concord;, valuable for marketing, both early and late. So &r as I can 
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learD, it never rots. Nortoo's Virgtaia saceeede well. Hartford Prolific 
drops from the bunch. Delaware succeeds only oa limestooe soUb; fruit 
should be tbinoed out, as it iacliaes to over-bear. The Martha is a. slow 
||rover, bot bardj and healthy. Lady, planted tvo years ago, protniaes 
well. Diana, Catawba and Isabella, although old varieties, and generally 
discarded, are worthy of trial, and are worth more than nine-tenths of the 
new varieties that are annually introduced at fancy prices. 

A vineyard one mile dietaat; elevation about the same as mine, with a thin, 
dry sandstone soil; eastern slope; vines planted 7x7, trellised about two and 
one-half feet high ; vines allowed to fall down so as to shade the fruit, has 
produced uniform good crops. 

The vineyard of A. UcCandlese is two miles distant, situated on a high 
limestone ridge, fully exposed; soil rich and dry; vines 7x7; very little rot. 
He also grows Ives, Dracut Amber, Delaware and Catawba successfully. 

W. H, Gill has a vineyard on the side of a limestone bluff; land formerly 
covered with wood; Tines are closely sheltered from winds by the aurronnd- 
ing trees. His grapes rot badly in wet seasons. 

H. C. Carter, of Baldwin City, has a small vineyard on rich, moist soil ; 
situation low, as compared with the surrounding lands; vines are summer- 
pruned every season by slashing with a coru-knife. These vines have a 
dwarfed appearance, but produce a good crop annually. 

Mr. J. Labarriere, near Baldwin City, has one of the oldest vineyards in 
the State. Situation, a high limestone bluff, good, strong soil, with reddish 
«lay subsoil. Has experimented with many varieties, including Delaware, 
lona, Eumelan, Israella, and others. Manufactures most of his grapes into 
wine. He regards the following as most profitable: Concdrd, Ives, Norton's 
Virginia, Dracut Amber, and Delaware. Concord rots in unfavorable 
seasons, and Delaware is not always a success. 

O. L. McLane, of Parsons, Labette county, writes as follows in regard to 
grapes in his section: "I find by observation that most people trim too much; 
where the vines are trimmed lightly they produce best, and it has become a 
paying, 'If you want grapes, you must throw away your knife.' The Ives 
bears nearly every year, and is the grape for this county; the Dracut Amber 
suffers lees than the Concord; the Delaware does very well; and the rest are 
. of no value here, so far as I have been able to judge." 

If about to plant a vineyard, I would select a dry soil with airy location, 
keep all orchard trees and wind-breaks at a safe distance, plant all thrifty- 
growing varieties like the Concord at least ten feet apart each way, trellis 
six or seven feet high, prune long, so as to give the vines plenty to do; sum- 
mer-prune by pinching off the ends of bearing shoots, and remove all 
suckers. Sometimes too much frnit will set; in that case a part of the 
bunches should be rubbed off, but no definite rule can be given. I would 
-cease cultivating about the middle of July, except in very dry seasons, when 
the ground should be kept stirred till grapes begin to color. 
14 
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FORESTRY DEPARTMENT. 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FORESTRY. 

BY J, B. 8CHLICHTER, STERLING. 

My means for observation have been quite limited — at least have not 
extended over a very large portion of Kansas — but confiued priucipallv to 
the central portion of the Arkaoaag valley. There is a more prevailing feel- 
ing among the settlers of this portion at this time (than ever before), that 
they should plant trees, not only for ornament and for timber, but for protec- 
tion from the violent winds — that they must do something to check their 
accumulating force, which has such a povrerful sweep across these treeless 
plains. This is a good omen. Comparatively very few people have as yet 
planted anything in the shape of borders or belts; a few have groups about 
the buildings, and those feel well paid for all the expenses which they have 
cost them. The growth of trees this season has been less than that of any 
previous year since the settlement of this country, excepting the year 1874. 
Those which Ijad a good start (t. e., well rooted ), and well cultivated, have 
done well enough. A small green worm has denuded the Cottonwood trees 
in some localities this season. The maple worm has never put in an appear- 
ance in this portion of Kansas. 

I have experimented some with the Black Locust There ia no appear- 
ance yet of the borer, so troubiesome to this tree in other parts. The tree is 
as rapid a grower here as the Cottonwood, and stood the drouth of this sea- 
son as well, if not better. 

I notice that according to the last Quarterly Report of the State Board 
of Agriculture of the State, Kansas has been divided into four timber 
belts, and the belts have been made to conform to the native timber found 
growing within their boundaries. This is no doubt a help in aacertaining 
the kinds of timber best adapted to the different portions of Kansas. 
According to that report the belts run north and south, which does not seem 
to be in accordance with the iaothermals, nor the plant or climatic zones of 
our physical geographies, as they in the region of Kansas have a northwest- 
wardly course, deviating considerably northward of the parallels of latitude. 
The varieties of timber within the bounds of the State of Kansas would cer- 
tainly be influenced by those Hues and zones. There is still another condi- 
tion which has a great influence upon the growth of timber, and that is the 
amount of moisture furnished plant growth, either in the atmosphere or soil. 
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or both. It )B well known that the amount of rainfall decreases in this State 
«a we go westward, and there ia a lice beyond which there is not safficient 
quantity of rwn falb to produce general farm crops. That line in Kansas, 
it is claimed, runs from Harper county, in the south, to Phillips county, in 
the north, carrying it sixty-aix miles farther west in the north part of the 
State than it is in the south. The combined influences of the isothermals 
and rainfall, or moisture, it would seem, must a£fect the timber belts of this 
State, and therefore the position taken in the Agricultural Keport, that these 
belts should or do run north and south, is probably incorrect — at least are 
so in theory. If the facts could be correctly ascertained, probably it would 
be found that the timber belts would cut this State at an angle of about 45 
d^reee. The Agricultural Report says that the native timber of the third 
belt is Cottonwood, Coffee Bean, Box Elder, Elms, Soft Maple and Willow, 
whit^h is altogether too limited in kinds, for here in Rice county, Hackberry, 
Ash and Mulberry are found; and south of this. Black Walnut, and a spe- 
cies of Oak-leafed Mountain Ash; and north, the Oak and Walnut are 
found. The Black Walnut has also been found still farther west, but the 
Coffee Bean and Soft Maple have not been found growing wild in all this 
region. The Red Cedar grows in great abundance about 60 to 70 miles south 
of this point (Sterling), and large quantities of Cedar fence-posts have been 
brought from those Cedar groves. I learn that Black Walnut is found 
growing in Kush and Comanche counties, which are on the western boundary 
of the third timber belt. lam of the opinion that the timber-belt lines should 
run parallel with the Missouri river, where it forms the boundary line of our 
State; then taking the point where the Republican river enters the State, 
and from that draw a line to the point-where the Keosbo river leaves the 
State, and we will have a line running about parallel with the Missouri river, 
and all of the principal river courses of the eastern portion of the State, ex- 
cepting the Kansas. The territory east of that line would form the first 
timber belt, and the timber found growing therein should be classified accord- 
ingly, for I think that the kinds found growing in any portion of it, would 
succeed in every portion. For the second belt, start from the point where 
the Arkansas river leaves the State, and run a line parallel to the last to the 
northern line of the State, and classify the kinds of timber found growing 
within its boundaries, as in the first. For the third belt, start from a point 
100 miles west of the point where the Arkansas river leaves the State, and 
run a line parallel with the western tine of the second belt to the northern 
line of the State, and likewise classify the timber found growing within its 
boundaries. For the fourth belt, include all of the State west of the said 
third belt, and say of it what is said in the Agricultural Report referred to, 
with the exception that in a few localities, only now and then a lonely Cot- 
tonwood can be seen along the water-courses. These belts would measure 
about an even width on a line running east and west through the State, and 
I think would be more in accord with the physical outlines and features of 
the State, the water-courses, isothermals, rainfalls, and the mountains. 
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For a liBt of varieties of Dative timber, groiriug ia the third belt (in which 
I am settled), I would give the Cottonwood, Box Elder, £lm, Walnut, Ash, 
Hack berry. Mulberry and Bed Cedar. 

As to the beneficial results of timber belts upon vegetable growth, as a 
protection, I can only speak of my own farm. On my timber claim I 
planted a grove of Cottonwood trees in 1875, which is 9 rods wide and 60 
long. The rows are 12 feet apart, and trees are 4 feet apart in the rows. On 
the north side of this grove there is a similar block of timber, which was 
planted two years later. The rows in this block were 12 feet apart, and be- 
tween each of these rows was planted two rows of com each year since the 
block was planted. The result has been a heavier growth of plant, and 
greater yield of grain than found on similar ground, not thus. protected. 
Most of the people in this valley have planted shelters on the north sides of 
their land, which ia an error, as protection is more needed against the hot 
summer winds, which affect growing vegetation. On my farm, I have ar- 
ranged the shelters, or wiud'breaks, on the south side, so as to counteract the 
hot south winds; and ray fruit trees, small fruits, vines and shrubbery, and 
garden vegetables, show a very decided benefit from the protection thus ar- 
ranged. -The success of agricultural and horticultural pursuits in this valley 
depends very lai^ly upon the results of the efforts being made in foreat- 
tree culture. The subject of forestry, therefore, is one of great importance 
in connection with the interests of Kansas, and can hardly be over-estimated 
by the people settling in the western portions. 

This valley, being traversed by the A. T. & B. F. Rulway, which is des- 
tined to be one of the grand thoroughfares of this Nation, has the soil, climate 
and facilities for sustaining a vast agricultural population. The great lack 
is "timber," and if every farmer could but fully realize the advantt^^es of 
timber belts and wind-breaks, properly arranged on the forms, and devote 
from 10 to 20 acres of his land to the differeut varieties of forest trees, which 
have been tested in bis locality, and have succeeded, in less than one gener- 
ation this country would not only be one of the most picturesque r^ons, but 
it would also have a supply of timber, at least equal to, if not in excess of, 
its wants, and which would be more evenly distributed over the fece of the 
country, than is naturally found in some of the oldest settled timber conn- 
tries. 



FOKEST-TREE SEEDS: THEIR MANAGEMENT. 

BY PROP. E. GALE, MANHATTAN. 

One of the first questions that forces Itself upon the be^nner in forest cul- 
ture is, "How can I use successfully the material that nature places at my 
dispoaalf" Forestry, with the great mass of people who locate upon the 
(■tuns, is a new occupation. We have seen the trees of the forest bloom and 
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ripen their 'seeds, from childhood to maohood, without giving scarcely a 
thought to the special condilioDa essential to the completion of the round of 
reproduction. Seeds were simply seeds, affording us no interest, whether 
ripened in May or October. The botanist, even, seldom sees it a matter of 
moment to note the ripening-time of the seeds, and mucl) less does it come 
within the range of bis work to deal with the mode of treating the seeds for 
reproductloQ. Hence, when we come to a home where forest culture must 
take a prominent place, we find ourselves in the very elementary principles 
of forestry sadly wanting. We see all along our creeks and rivers, trees pro- 
ducing seeds, and we ask. Why may we not make these native seeds grow 
into forests? True economy dictates that we should use in our first essays 
at forestry that range of varieties which are found growing along our own 
creeks and rivers. When we go beyond this, let it be with caution, and 
more in the way of experiment than exteusive planting. 

The seeds of our forest trees in most cases require special treatment. No 
rule'will apply to them all. Even the seeds belonging to the same genus 
sometimes require different treatment; and sometimes the same variety will 
succeed almost equally well when submitted to distinct modes of treatment. 
My object at this time is simply to submit only a few elementary facts, of 
practical application to the beginner in forestry. In doing this, I shall seek 
only to call attention to those species of trees that should first interest the 
planters on the plains. The beginners waut nurse trees; for these we should 
look first to the rivers and creeks for our supply. In looking over the ma- 
terial from which our supply must come, we find some 

SEEDS THAT MAT UEE IN THE EARLY SPRING. 

These embrace the Elms (Ulmus Aviericana, U. fttlva. U. racemoaa), and 
we think, in the south part of the State, U. alata, the Willows (Salix), the 
Cottonwood (PopuluB monelifera and P. ttngulata), and the White and Red 
'M.ap]e (_Aeer dasycaTpum aad Acerrubrum); the latter, however, not a native 
of the State. These seeds are all mucilaginous in their composition, and re- 
quire to be planted very soon after they mature. While they may be trans- 
ported considerable distances, care must be taken that they do not become 
dry and brittle; or, on the other hand, become too warm by close or long 
confinement in large packages. The maple seed can be planted like corn, 
in drills, and will need no special treatment but to keep the ground clean of 
weeds. The seeds of the Elm, Willow and Cottonwood, being quite small, 
must be covered very slightly, and the surface of the soil must be kept cod- 
Staotly moist until they germinate. A partial shading and daily watering 
of the ground for a few days, in our climate, is often quite essential to insure 
success. 

Next in the order of time is the 

RED MULBERRY (JIfonM rvhia). 

This tree grows abundantly in our river and creek bottoms. The seed 
matures in early June. The berries should be carefully crushed, and the 
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seed washed from the pulp. This seed can be planted immediately, or dried 
carefully in the shade and planted the foltoning spring. The first course is 
the most desirable, as the seed, with proper treatment, is sure to germinate, 
and ne gain one year in time. As the seed is small, the Boil should be sifted 
upon it very lightly, and the seed-bed made so as to be partially shaded. As 
this tree has a very lengthy tap-root, the seedlings should be transplanted 
vhen one year old. 

Next in order of ripening its seed is the 

LINDEN OR BA8SWOOD {TUia Amtrieawi). 

This tree, though not as valuable as many others, yet as a native of our 
State, it has some claims upon the notice of the tree planter. The seed 
matures with us in early August, and should be gathered from the tree as 
soon as it begins to turn yellow, and mingled carefully with moist sand and 
kept until the following spring, when it should be planted in the seed-bed 
very early. As the seed comes up almost immediately, the young |Jant8 
will be in danger of sufiering in our climate from late frosts. 

We come now to the 

SEEDS THAT MATUEE IN AUTUMN. 

These seeds we will divide into classes, having reference to the treatment 
which they should receive. 

The first class embraces those seeds which should be either planted im- 
mediately or kept in moist sand or otherwise until spring, i. e., the Hickories, 
including the Pecan (Caryd); Chestnuts (Caitanea) ; the Oaks (Quereui); 
the Maples that ripen in the fall, including the Acer Negundo, A. aaeeharinum, 
A. nigrum; all the Ash genus {Fraxinue), if we except F. viridU or Green 
Ash, the seed of which will germinate if kept dry until spring, but which 
may be treated like the others named ; also the Persimmon (Diospyroi). 
This clas^will also include the Butternut (Juglane dnerea), and the Black 
Walnut (JugUmt nigra). Of this class, it is desirable to plant the seeds of 
the Hickories, the Oaks, the Butternut and Black Walnut where the trees 
are to grow, as they do not transplant well. If it is not convenient to plant 
the Hickories, the Oaks and Black Walnut in the fall, they can be spread 
thinly on the ground and covered with sod or light litter until early spring. 
The Chestnuts, the Ash genus and the Maples can be conveniently mingled 
with sand or thoroughly -decayed sawdust, very slightly moistened, and thus 
preserved until spring, either in the cellar or covered with earth in the gar- 
den, where they will be free from standing water. 

The second class of fall-ripened seeds includes those which may be pre- 
served in a dry condition until spring, and that then require only ordinary 
treatment for their growth. I name as worthy of trial here the Ailanthus 
(only on high dry ground), Catalpa, and Red-Bud (Cercis). 

The third class includes the seeds which can be kept in a dry condition 
during the winter, but usually requiring some special treatment for success- 
ful germination, if so kept. Dogwood (Cornw) will not germinate for two 
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or three years unlesa cleared from its pnlp and put into moist earth in the 
fall. The Kentucky Coffee Tree seed and that of the Hooey Locust require 
thorough scalding before planting in the spring. With this precaution, there 
is really very little difficulty in eecuring an early germination. The Red 
Cedar ie the only evergreen that I shall name in this connection. The seed 
of this tree will seldom germinate until the second year. In our climate, 
some slight protection will be required for the first year in the seed-bed. In 
Eanaas the Red Cedar makes a much more rapid growth than in the East, 
and for the sake of protection is no doubt worthy of cultivation. 

IT SHOULD BE REMARKED 
That this report has been prepared specially for Kansas planters, and for 
very good reasons does not include many of our old friends of the East; 
and as it is designed for practical use among the farmers of Kansas, it may 
«ven exclude some which a nurseryman would be inclined to test. 



THE FORMATION OF GROVES AND WIND-BREAKS— A 
NEW DEPARTURE. 

BY J. W. BOBSON, CHEEVER. 

In giving our experience in raising forest trees on treeless plains, we in* 
tend to be very brief. Therefore, 

1. Location. — For wind-breaks, two rods wide should be planted along 
the north and west lines, inside of the hedge. Box Elder, Ash and Elm are 
the only native trees which should be used. 

The grove should he located directly north of the dwelling house, and 
should be extended to the extreme corner of the barn-yard, to afford proteo- 
tjon to the stock, grain and hay-stacks. The width of the grove should at 
least be twenty rode. A grove of thia density will break up the fiercest wind 
storm into spray. The first row of orchard trees should be fifteen rods from 
the last row of trees in the grove. And if the orchard be planted in blocks, 
viz., Cherry, Plum, Peach, Pear and Apple, the wind will not have an op- 
portunity of massing itself till it has passed over the whole. We are decid- 
edly in favor of a timber belt, two rods wide, on the south side of the or- 
chard, this to be composed of Box Elder and Ash trees. 

2. Mode of Planting. — It may sound paradoxical, but we don't plant 
— we sow the tree seeds, right on the ground, laid out for the wind-break and 
grove. This ground is prepared (late in the fall, after the winter wheat is 
flown) by stirring the soil very deep. Harrow the ground smooth while it is 
mellow and moist, which will put the soil in fine tilth for the reception of 
the seeds. Then take a common corn marker and make drills about two 
inches in depth. If the ground be new, marking one way will be sufficient; 
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but if the piece of land has been cultivated for many years, and is fiill of the 
seeda of noxious needs, then mark off the ground the same as for com. 

The seeds nhich should be provided in season, are Walnut, Hackberry, 
Box Elder and Ash. If beea are a specialty, then Basewood (properly 
Linden), should .be added. The first four cein be found on any creek or 
river bottom, ripe aud in good condition on the first day of October. In 
sowing the seeds, begin with Box Elder on the side uext the bouse; plant 
from four to six seeds, every four feet; omit two rows, and plant the fourth. 
When enough has been planted, begin with Ash, then Hackberry, and lastly 
Walnut. The small seeds should be covered about an inch. The walnuts 
should be dropped in the furrow or drill, three feet apart, and trod down by 
the foot; don't cover any more. The empty rows between should be planted 
with Cottonwood cuttings, to act as nurses to the hard-wooded trees, and 
when thinned out are valuable for fuel and other purposes. 

Some empty rows should be left for Elm, both Red and White. These 
trees ripen their seeds in the spring, generally about the first of May, and 
must be gathered from the trees before they fall. Trees favorably situated 
near still water may be permitted to drop their seed, which being very light, 
floats on the surface of the water, and can be scooped up in large quantities. 
The seed should be sown as soon as gathered, covered about half an inch; 
and if a fine, damp mulch is spread lightly over the ground, this will protect 
it from drying too rapidly. The advantages of the above mode of forming 
a grove are these: 1st, It is done at a season of the year when the farmer is 
not pressed with larm work ; 2d, It is accomplished with less labor and risk 
than the old method of lifting and transplanting; 3d, By this mode the top- 
roots are left unbroken, which is of immense importance to the tree in the 
State of Kansas; aud 4th, lu four years the trees will have attained fully 
oue-balf more size and height than those trees transplanted at one or two 
years old. 

3. OuUure, and After -Jfanagement. — The seeds of those trees which ripen 
in autumn germinate in the spring at a very low temperature. Begin early 
in May to cultivate with a two-horse cultivator; by putting on the guards, 
it can be used from the start. If the plants are not all up, the hollow left 
by the marker will be sufficient guide. When the plants are six inches high, 
select the strongest in the cluster and pull out the rest, giving a thorough 
hoeiug in the row; this beiug done iu June, will be all the hoeing the rows 
will require. The cultivator will do all the cleaning the second year. Oul- 
Hvale carefully and often. When the trees get too high, use the single-horse 
cultivator. The third year the trees will be so tall and spreading that the 
plantation will take care of itself At the end of four years begin to thin 
out the Cottonwoods, and at the end of six years thin out every alternate- 
tree in the bard-wooded rows. This will furnish an ample supply of fuel for 
a moderate-sized family. 

4. A tut of Bett Varietiet of Native 7Vm8.— Red and White Elm, Box Elder, 
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Ash, Walnut and Hackberry. The Red £ltn ( TJlmua fulva) has not received 
the attention it merits from tree planters on our plains. It is peculiarly 
adapted to dry climates ; succeeds in the most exposed situatioDS on our 
prairies; grows rapidly; is free from disease and injury by inBects; and when 
grown thickly ia artificial groves, it runs up straight and tall. 

The Hackberry {CellU oceidentaUsj grows rapidly under culture. The 
first year, in the seed-row, its progress is slow; but if unmolested, its growth 
the second year is truly wonderful. The fruit is about the size of peas, ripens 
in October; should be sown, pulp and all, as soon as gathered. 

If I had the money to spare, I would plant a section of laud to Black 
Walnut, as the best investment that I could make for my children, using 
the other five trees mentioned in this paper as nurses, A walnut will grow, 
under culture, to saw-log size sooner thau White Pine, and even now in our 
markets it is quoted at six times the price of pine. Six bushels of walnuts, 
with the shucks on, will plant three acres ; plant early, and press firmly witb 
the foot. 

5. Trees from Other States. — We experimented largely eight years ^:o 
with trees not indigenous to Kansas, and are sorry to say that we signally 
. failed ; but there is not the least doubt that the conditions of success are 
more favorable now than they were then. The soil is more compact, there 
is more moisture, and more cloudy days; then there is an abundant pro- 
tection afibrded by our hedges, wind-breaks and groves. If our life is 
spared, we mean to experiment again, and believe we shall succeed. 

In conclusion, we confess that we are very much disappointed in the Cot- 
tonwood {Populut angulata), as a standard, first-class timber tree for these 
treeless plains. True, the tree is symmetrical, and a rapid grower; its tim- 
ber is useful on the farm; but it is so subject, on upland farms, to attacks of 
a borer, that many of our artificial groves are nearly destroyed. We have 
never seen a tree injured on the creeks or river bottoms. This is owing to 
the good services of the various species of woodpeckers* which abound in 
such places, but rarely visit the uplands. 

To develop a-plan by which this most desirable result (timber culture on 
the treeless plains) may be popularized, is the aim of this short paper. We 
have endeavored to be concise, and yet at the same time cover the whole 
ground. Hundreds of enterprising farmers in western Kansas are planting 
trees by the million; millions more will be grown this spring. This argues 
a glorious future for the myriads of acres of rich but treeless tracts of 
land awaiting their reception. Here, then, is an object worthy the noblest 
ambition of our fellow-citizens. Then let us all sow and plant trees, and 
sacredly care for and cultivate all the rich treasures of qur gracious Sylvia, 
until "our glorious commonwealth will seem to all men like the garden of 
the Lord." 
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HOW, WHERE AND WHAT TO PLANT ON THE PLAINS OF WESTERN 
KANSAS, ADJACENT TO THE 99th MEEIDIAN OF WEST LONGITUDE. 

BY MARTIN ALLEN, HAYS CaTY. 

While in the East, foregtr; is already hegun for profit, its chief projectora 
there admit they have much yet to learn. We in the West have to b^n 
from necessity. Whole counties can be found immediately west of us where 
the natural timber would not supply their present population with firewood 
alone for a single year; and to our poverty in supply may be added our ig- 
norance of the subject, for we have everything yet to learn, and no schools 
to go to for that learning. Forest trees are needed by us, not only for the 
wood and shade tbey furnish, but to stop the ibrce of winds that come and go 
with such force at times as to render our homes and stock uncomfortable, our- 
orcbards and fruit uusafe, and our field crops liable to injury. 

To obtain the best results in forestry, a good soil should be selected; and 
at the bottom of a northern slope, where it would catch tbe wash irom adja- 
cent lands, and be somewhat sheltered from tbe south winds and noonday 
suns, would be preferred. But as our soils are all tolerably good, and the 
natural surface of tbe country so level that slope or exposure makes but 
little difference, I would, on general principles, plant where tbe trees, after 
grown, would produce the most pleasing effect to the eye, or would be likely 
to do the moat good in the way of shelter and protection to orchards, dwell- 
liugs and stock-yards, and maybe growing crops also ought to be considered. 
Therefore, planting would be advisable, if not highly commendable, all around 
the farm, or on any side of it, or, if large, through the middle of it, except- 
ing only immediately south of the dwelling, where a grove or orchard should 
not be admitted. For the comfort of its inmates, this side of the house should 
be left open to a free circulation of the atmosphere, during our hot days of 
summer. 

If this plan is to be followed, and long single or double rows to be planted, 
tbe ground may be well prepared by first breaking, say in May, and replow- 
ing io a strip or strips, as the case may be, as soon as the sod is sufficiently 
wel! rotted, and before weeds have ripened their seeds thereon, this plowing 
to be repeated, say in the fall of the same year. By these two plowings, a 
dead-furrow can be created sufficiently deep to form the holes for the trees 
without digging; and by exposure to the frosts and snows of winter, all will 
be in excellent condition for spring planting. The only improvement to be 
made upon this preparation, would be to use a subsoil plow in the bottom 
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of the open furrow. Thie mode, however, is applicable to a rapid and thor- 
ough preparation of long single or double rows, and when trees of same size 
are to be planted, after the trees are put in place, and well -pulverized soil 
only allowed to come in contact with their roots, the filling up and leveling 
of these furrows can be mostly done with a horse and plow. This is a cheap, 
rapid and highly efficient mode of planting, which is also applicable to 
planting fruit as well as forest trees. 

For planting, very small trees, seeds, or an Osage or other hedge, the only 
modification of this plan would be to plow again as deep as possible before 
planting, reversing the order of the plowing, and turning the back-furrow 
into the dead-furrow, finishing with the harrow, or, for the finest work, with 
the garden-rake. This gires at once the finest, deepeet and best pulverized 
seed-bed, free from weeds, and ouly needs to be kept so to insure success 
with either orchard, forest trees, or hedges. 

Where this plan has been adopted, for a seed-bed, and a surplus of seed- 
lings have been grown in this row, which ahould be the case, they can either 
be taken out and sold, or planted in one or more rows, on one or both sidea 
of the original, which may have gone through the same process of prepara- 
tion one year later. These rows should be twelve feet apart, so as to admit 
a team and plow, to go between tbem, to turn under any crops of weeds that 
appear before the trees aresufficiently large to shade the ground. Two rows 
of com, peas or potatoes can be grown between each two rows of trees, two 
or three of the first years a^r planting. If a considerable breadth is to 
be planted, it will be well to give one year more to the preparation of the 
ground. After breaking in May, and cross-plowing early in the fall, sow 
in winter wheat; after this crop js harvested, the ground should be plowed 
before weeds get a foothold, and let me caution all not to put millet on ground 
intended for trees. While it is a valuable forage plant, it becomes also a 
troublesome weed, very difficult to eradicate. The ground should again be 
plowed, this time deeply, late in the fall or winter, and we!l harrowed, or 
smoothed with a clod-crusher, after which, in early spring, mark off in rows 
as for corn, three by four feet preferred ; plant two rows with corn and one 
with trees. For easy and rapid work, trees twelve to eighteen inches in 
height would be a convenient size. Take a few of these trees in a pail, with 
their roots either immersed in water or a puddle of clay and water, well 
mixed, to the consistency of thick cream, and with a sharp, bright spade, at 
each of the places indicated by the marking for a tree, make an opening and 
plant one, being careful to allow no clods to come in contact with its roots, 
and also to get it to its proper depth, with roots spread out oaturalty, and 
firmly fastened by pressure. When planting on newly-plowed land, allow 
for the ground to settle from one-half to two inches. The above plan leaves 
the trees standing 3sl2 feet, the corn 3z4 feet, and the whole may be as well 
cultivated as a corn-field. The first two years cultivate both ways; then, if 
the trees are of free-growing sorts, potatoes or peas may be substituted for 
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the coro OD the third year, and then only cultivate ooe way. By the fourth 
year one-half the trees are to be cut out, leaving a stand of 6x12 feet, when 
the croHs-cultivation may be revived with good effect, in eradicating any 
weeds that may have secured a lodgment in the rows. Aftei; this an annual 
light plowing, to cover the weeds that may grow, just before ripening their 
seeds, and mowing the weeds in the small strips iu the rows where the plow 
caanot reach, will l>e sufficient until the ground becomes completely shaded, 
then mulch with straw, coarse manure, or other ruhbish. and this will com- 
plete the culture. 

The further culture will consist in most diligently keeping out fires. 
Proper tbibniug wilK need to be done, if saw-logs are the object, which, at 
the end of fifteen years, would leave the trees twenty-four feet apart each 
way. 

Suppose the course here pointed out to be followed with an acre of cotton- 
wood, the crops grown between the rows the first few years, and the seven- 
eighths of the trees cut out in thinning, would pay abundantly for alt trouble 
and expense, including cultivation and care, that the eeventy-five remaiuing 
trees have received. Six hundred feet of lumber, worth $6, and a cord and 
a half of wood, worth $3 more, uncut, would be a moderate estimate to the 
tree, or $675 per acre. But suppose one-half be deducted, to cover all possi- 
ble accidents, emergencies and contingencies of every nature, then what is 
there that shows better profits? — or, if the grove be to the east or west or north 
of the &rm buildings, may it not be worth even more, in comfort to both 
man and beast, than in dollars and cents to the purse of the owner? 

If slower growers than the Cottonwood, producing more valuable timber, 
be selected for planting the grove, the cultivation might have to be continoed 
two or three years longer before the ground would be shaded ; and less per- 
sistent thinning at first would answer ; maturity would also be somewhat 
delayed; yet the continual use for shelter and the ultimate crop of timber 
would be equally, if not even more valuable. 

Various modifications of this plan would be admissible, to suit the wants 
and convenience of the planter, such as planting peach seeds at the points 
for the second thinning. If the cultivation be generous, they may give some 
fruit before it will be necessary to cut them out, and when this is done they 
will furnish much superior fire-wood, and when dry the limbs make the best 
of kindling wood. 

If the plantation be of rapid-growing and quick-maturing sorts, I would 
look with favor upon the plan of interspersing in each alternate row. Bur 
Oak, Black Walnut and Wild Cherry: they would be likely to get started, 
BO as to make a second crop of stately trees much quicker than could be 
done from a second planting after the first regular crop bad been cut off. 
Sprouts making a rapid growth might be expected from many sorts cut down, 
but they would now be secondary in size and importance, to those that bad 
until this cutting always been subeervieut to them. 
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I am well aware that very many intelligeDt men recommend planting much 
closer than here sug^sted, grow no remunerative crops among their young 
treee, and must necessarily fail for want of room to give the proper cultiva- 
tion which is so very essential to keep down weeds, which, if allowed to grow, 
faarhor mice and rabbits, that often do great injury to small trees, and ex- 
poses the whole to destruction by fire. Clean culture ia not only the best 
eaf^uard against difficulties, but the surest road to a rapid and profitable 
growth of young treea. It never seemed to me consistent to recommend 
thirty or forty feet apart, for our fruit treea, and 2x4, or at most 4x4 feet for 
our forest trees, as some have done. This last distance is the on^ contem- 
plated by Congress in the " timber-culture act." 

Those who want to plant, and at the same time comply with that law, and 
aecure reasonable success in the growth of their trees, should plant and cul- 
tivate on the long-row plan, as first herein detailed, and thin out as fast as 
the terms of the law will allow. Four rows all around a quarter-sectiOD, 
twelve feet apart, would cover the necessary ten acres, and sixteen inches 
apart in the row would make the necessary number of trees, which may be 
thinned to three feet in the row, by time of making final proof. 

With good culture, however, I doubt not that a more persistent thinning 
would be better; that half the number of trees at ffrst planting will be found 
more satisfactory in their rapid growth and the ultimate product of timber, 
more especially when the free-growing sorts are planted. 

The Cottouwood is our most available tree upon the plains, and seedlings 
often spring up on newly-broken sod, and along the sand-banks of ciir 
streams. These at one year old make excellent stock for grove planting. 
It also grows readily from cuttings, Tnade ten inches to a foot long, and 
planted nearly their whole length in the ground designed for forest rows, 
or more thickly in nursery form, where they are to remain one year only, 
and then should be planted in forest rows. 

The Willow family is largely represented with ns, and some of the large- 
growing aorta are well worthy of cultivation. It may be grown from cuttings 
the same as the Cottonwood, but do not use the chance seedlings found grow- 
ing on the'sand-bars, as very many of them would turn out to be small, and 
feeble growers, unworthy of our care or culture, • 

The Box Elder seeds should be gathered about the time of first frosts in 
autumn, and planted between that time and early spring, thickly in rows, in 
a good, well-prepared seed-bed. The yearling plants make nice stock for 
forest planting. 

The Green Ash may be treated the same as the Box Elder. It furnishes 
our best native wood. It ia rather slow while young, and ia sometimes hin- 
dered by a large green worm, known as the tobacco worm, eating the foliage. 

The Elms, white and red, ripen their seeds the latter part of May. They 
should be gathered and sown thickly at once, without covering, in a well- 
j)repared seed-bed, partly shaded and watered for several days, until they 
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start. The former makes one of our best shade trees, when planted 
singly, as shade trees should be ; and the latter is a fair grower, furDishing 
very good small timber, to say DothJDg of its bark, as au emollient medi- 

The Hackberry seeds are quite different from the Ash or Box Elder, but 
may he treated practically the same way. The young trees are slow growers 
the first year or two, aod are troubled with rabbits, even in the summer 
time. It ultimately makes a fair grower, aod is a good fire-wood. 

The Mulberry seed I have do experience with, but if a single tree can be 
obtained, it may be propagated and extended by layering. It is a small 
tree of the most valuable wood, and its fruit is by no means to be despised. 

The Kentucky Coffee Tree is said to furnish excellent timber. Its seeds 
may be planted iu the fall, and as it forms an immense tap-root, I judge it 
would be best to plant where it is to remain. One thing to commend it, is 
its beautiful, doubly pinnate foliage. 

The Black Walnut should be gathered soon after it drops from the tree, 
and if spread out thinly on soft ground, slightly covered and kept moist, 
it will sprout and be ready for planting in the spring, where it is to remain. 
It does not transplant well, but is one of our best large-growing trees, and 
one of the most desirable to intersperse with other sorts for a second crop 
of timber. 

The Bur-Oak acorns raay be gathered soon after tbey fall from the tree, 
and kept in the cellar, mixed with moderately dry saw-dust, earth or sand. 
In early spring they will be sprouted and ready to plant, either in forest or 
seed-bed, for future transplanting. 

The above, I think, include all our strictly native sorts, worthy of culture, 
except the Red Cedar, our only native evergreen. It is not so easily grown 
from seed or transplanted as most of the above. Its culture, therefore, be- 
longs more strictly to the nurseryman. It ought to be grown largely for 
ornamental hedges and screens from the wind, about our dwellings. For this 
purpose it has no equal anywhere in this latitude, here or eastward. The 
great value of its wood is well known. 

Of the trees growing near us on the east may be mentioned the Honey 
Locust. Its seed may be gathered almost any time during (all or winter, and 
soaked in warm water in the spring, before planting. It is a tree worthy of 
quite extensive cultivation, both for ornament and use. 

The Sycamore seeds I have no experience with ; but it, like the Mulberry, 
can be readily extended by layering. I think it is not very valuable, but 
worthy of moderate trial, and may be useful in an ornamental way. 

The Soft, or Silver Maple, extends in its native habits into the valley of 
the Blue river, in our State. The seeds ripen about the same time as the 
Elms, and may be treated practically the same way, but should have more 
room, more covering, and will do with less shade and water. In cloudy, 
moist weather, they will do well without either. As a rapid grower, it is well 
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worthy of trial. Like the Mulberry and Sycamore, it can be quite readily 
increased by layeriog. 

The Native Buckeye, or Horae Chestnut, extends some further west than 
the Maple, and is worthy of trial in a email way for ornament. Some of ifa 
Borta, especially the dwarfs, are very beautiful. Seeds should be planted 
BOOD after ripening, in early fall, at a moderate depth, and partially cov- 
ered with earth, and the covering finished with leaves or other rubbish, to be 
partly removed in the early spring. It does not transplant well. 

Of trees not native of our State, I will name first the Osage Orange, an 
excellent hedge plant; succeeds well here; its timber is of the very best, and, 
while of rather slow growth, should not be neglected as a forest tree. Do 
not plant among corn, or other trees: it does not endure shade, which is a 
great benefit to many sorts. As the plants are already an article of com- 
merce, I need not give the mode of growing it from seed, which is not so easy 
as with most other sorts. 

The Cypress, a Southern tree that endures the Northern winters, should 
be tried here. I have no experience in growing it from seed. 

The Catalpa, a native of the lower Ohio valley and southward, promises 
well here. The wood ia sofl, but very durable for posts or railroad ties, and 
such-like purposes. The seed should be planted about the time of planting 
corn, in well-prepared soil, and will make a growth that season of from one 
to three feet, when properly cultivated. 

TheVirginiaWild Cherry should also be tried. The seeds maybe planted 
in the fall, or, if obtained late and dry, they may be soaked moderately aod 
subjected to freezing, mixed with earth or sand, until time of planting, in 
spring. 

Of strictly foreign trees, theAilanthns, a Chinese tree, promises as well as 
any, so far as tried. It may be grown readily from seed, or from root cuttings 
made in the fall or winter, kept in sand or earth in the cellar, and planted 
in the spring. It should, however, be confined to the central part of a grove, 
where it could not find its way out, as it is a terrible wanderer. Do not 
plant it where sprouts are not wanted. 

The Sugar Maple, Beech, White and Golden Willows, Larches, Firs and 
Spruces, in fact, most of the best sorts of the North and East, are practically 
unworthy of further trial here at present. 

In a brief paper like this, upon a subject that has called forth volumes 
from able writers (unadapted in many respects to our locality), very many 
things are necessarily omitted, and none treated at the length deserved; 
yet I hope these few and hasty suggestions, may prove of at least some value 
to planters on the "treeless plains." Let every one to whom these presents 
shall come, do his duty in redeeming our respective localities from the epi- 
thet of " treeless." 
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FORESTRY IN THE ARKANSAS VALLEY. 

BY C. H. LOHGSTBBTH, 

(Fonner Foreater ol tba Atchltan. Topekn A Saata FS lUllioad.} 

G, C. Brackett, See'y — Dear Sir: In reply to your request for a synop- 
sis of our work in the growing of forest trees in tbe Arkansas Valley, I will 
aay that, having been engaged for the past seven years in the growing and 
testing of different kinds of forest trees in this valley, I find tbe following list 
to be bardy, reliable, and such as Iwould recommend for general planting: 
HoDey Locust, Green Ash, Box Elder, Black Walnut, Cottonwood, Kentucky 
Coffee Tree,"* Hackberry, Mulberry, and tbe Elms. My experience thus far 
justifies me in saying that these trees are all hardy and easily grown here, 
when intelligently planted and properly taken care of. The Honey Locust 
and Ash adapt themselves almost ei^ually well to all kinds of soil and locations. 
We have tbem growing from the lowest to the highest lands. They make a 
little more rapid growth on the bottom lauds, but aside from this do equally 
well uppn the uplands. Black Walnut succeeds wherever we have planted 
it ; makes the most rapid growth upon sandy loams. I would not recom- 
mend planting the Walnut in a location where the subsoil is too hard 
and dry. It will grow in such soil, but not as rapidly as when planted 
vhere the tap-root can easily penetrate the subsoil. Box Elder doee best 
upon sandy loams, where not too high. Would not recommend planting it 
upon lands too high and dry, as it would be very short-lived in such loca- 
tions. Upon our bottom lands, where well drained, and upon all sloping 
Jands, it grows rapidly. Cottonwood will grow almost anywhere, in all 
kinds of soil and locations, but does best on the sandy soils along the 
river bottoms. Kentucky Cofiee Tree, and tbe Hackberry, are of rather 
slow growth while young, but after thtee or four years from planting 
tbey grow faster, doing the best upon our heaviest soil ; will not do well 
where it is very sandy. Both grow well upon uplands in this valley, where 
not too sandy or the subsoil not too tough and tenacious. The Mulberry and 
the Elms do best upon bottom lands, but upon uplands, where tbe soil is a 
&indy loam and has a porous subsoil, they do almost equally as well .as in 
the bottoms. 

Tbe list of trees that I recommend for general planting here will succeed 
in almost any soil or location found in the Arkansas Valley, the main 
point being to start the trees right in the begiuning. It is essentially neces- 
.sary that tbe soil should be deeply plowed and well pulverised befere plant- 
ing. If to be upon prairie sod, it is better to cultivate tbe land in some crop ' 
for a year or two before planting trees of an.y kind. It will only Ije a waste 
of time to plant, unless tbe ground is thoroughly prepared first. 

As a general rule, the best and cheapest mode of growing forest trees for 
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timber, is by meaos of seed. Some kiada, such as the CotCoanood, the Wil- 
lows and most of the Poplars, may be readily propagated from cuttiogs. I 
usually plant the seeds in nursery-rows, thinning out at one year old, and 
transplaDting to the forest. Never transplant after one year old. The uut- 
bearing trees do not easily transplaut, and the seed should be planted where 
the trees are to remain. We have practiced planting in rows four, six, eight, 
and twelve feet apart, with trees two to three feet apart in the rows, the re- 
sults so far being in favor of rows four feet apart. Trees that naturally grow 
upright may be farther apart than those of a spreading habit. 

To be successful in the growing of trees, it is essentially necessary that 
they should receive good thorough culture. Cultivate well in the early part 
of the season, and allow do weeds or grass to grow. Stop all cultivation 
with the plow after the middle or last of July — this being done in order to 
let the trees have time to ripen their wood and be in good condition for the 
'Winter. After three or four years, or as sodn as the trees shade the ground, 
they will need no more cultivation, and will thereafter need but little care. 
Be careful to keep stock from running among the trees, as they are very in- 
jurious, even after the trees attain a large size. 

Where a forest has been planted closely (as it should be), there will be 
but little need of pruoing. In fact, I have quit pruning entirely. I find 
that nature will do her own pruning much better than I can. As the trees 
advance iu years, they may be thinned out from time to time, taking care to 
.always leave the straightest and thriftiest. 

In conclusion; I find it no more trouble to raise a crop of trees than a 
-crop of corn, as a few well-directed efforts in the beginning will insure to 
any one a nice grove of trees in a few years' time. I wish I had the time 
to go on with this subject in all its details, and describe more fully all meth- 
ods of work. But time will not permit. Besides, very few people seem to 
appreciate this subject as they should. I have talked and done all that I 
-could to get men to plant trees in this country, but so fax there has been 
but little done. There have been many claims located here under the Gfov- 
«rument timber law. but usually the' object in doing so seems to be only to 
-obtain a patent or title to the land, the claimants seeming to care but little 
whether there is any timber growing on their farms. One thing is certain : 
forest plantations must be grown here if the country ever succeeds in agri- 
cultural matters. I am satisfied that it is only a question of time when for- 
-eets will be growing all over this land. It may take generations to do it, 
hut it will be done. 

Hutchinson, Kab., January 29, 1880. 



BY C. C. CHEVALIBB, QABFIELD, PAWNEE COUNTY. 
The attempts to grow forest trees in this, the Arkansas Valley, must be con- 
sidered largely experimental. One of the main troubles, arising from the 
15 
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SDsiety of our people to see trees Bucceesfully growing at as early a period 
aa possible, has been the improper preparation of the ground selected for 
such purposes — even in their haste planting upon the nenly-turned sod of 
the prairie. Prom experience and observation, I am convinced that satisfac- 
tory results can only be reached by a thorough and deep stirring of the land, 
nhich should be followed ior two or three years before it is planted to trees.- 
By deep stirring, I mean from twelve to fifteen inches. Such plowing as is 
generally given for a crop of grain is not sufficient, and it will be a waste of 
money and labor to plant forest trees on such prepared ground. 

Varieties to Plant. — The best results have been with such as are indi- 
genous to this country, as the Cottonwood, Box Elder, and White Ash. Of 
such as have been introduced, the Ailanthus, Honey Locust, Kentucky Cof- 
fee Tree, Mulberry, Osage Orange, Black Walnut and White Willow suc- 
ceed very well, both on upland and bottom land. 

How TO Plant. — The seeds ftnd cuttings were planted in rows six to eight 
feet apart and two to four feet in the rows, and allowed to grow up to trees 
where they were planted. Cuttings can be made at any time after the leaves 
have fallen. It is however better to wait until spring and cut them about 
the time the buds begin to swell. The ground should be ready, and they 
should be planted immediately following a rain. If cut during the winter, 
it must be done when the wood is not frozen, and they should be buried at 
once in damp earth, and care taken that they do not dry out before planted. 
Seeds of the Honey Locust, Kentucky Coffee Tree and Black Walnut should 
be planted as soon as gathered in the fall, unless there is danger of their 
drying; in such conditions they should be packed in earth and kept moist 
until planting time in the spring. Dried Oaage Orange seed must be soaked 
in water from eight to ten days before planted, changing the water every 
day. If convenient, place tbem in a sack and sink it in a running stream of 
water, until sprouted, then plant immediately. 

Culture. — The culture, after planting, should be similar to that given 
corn, to keep the ground clear of weeds, and loose. Culture should be kept 
up each year, until the trees are sufficiently grown to afford shade to the 
land. 

I have gladly given to the readers of this volume these conclusions, reached 
by years of experience, to save them from the many mistakes made by those 
of us who first settled in this country, and from which we suffered serious 



BY J. W. BYRAM, CEDAR POINT, CHASE COUNTY. 

Many, if not all, the writers on this subject appear to lose sight of the 
adaptability of different kinds of forest trees to different kinds of soil. The 
State of Kansas is over 200 miles wide by 400 miles long, embracing almost 
all the varieties of soil known to analysis; and while it is a knowu fact that 
certain kinds of trees iialurally seek a certain kind of soil, we etill find these 
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same varietiee recommeoded for plaotiog indiscrimiDately all over the State. 
We all know that eucb trees as Walnut, Black and Green A^h, Hackberry, 
Bur Oak, and Sugar Maple naturally seek a rich bottom soil, of a moist 
oharacter, and usually a sandy suteoil; while the White Oak, Black Oak, 
Poplar and a few other varieties prefer a clay upland soil, with stiff clay or 
hard-pan for a subsoil. Others, such as Hickory, Beech, Chestnut and 
Gray Ash eeem to choose a table land, with a rich top soil and hard clay 
subsoil. Others still appear to accommodate themselves to the kind of soil 
in which the seed may chance to fall, and appear to adapt themselves to s 
high or low location, rich or poor soil, hard-pan, sand or gravel subsoil, with 
an indifference which should make them favorites with those who are plant- 
ing artificial groves. Among these may be mentioned Cottonwood, Box Elder, 
White and Red Elm, Honey Locust, and Coffee Bean. The last-named 
three are very valuable as timber, and the first three worthy of mention for 
their fast-growing qualities, in rapidly producing fuel. The Walnut has also 
shown a capability of adapting itself to a soil differing from its natural 
choice to a large extent, but under these circumstances the growth is slow, 
and it is questionable whether the planter would not be wise in selecting 
some of the above-named varieties in its stead. I would not be understood 
as confining the Walnut, nor several of the first-named varieties, to the low 
lands and bottoms of Kansas, as their natural soil, as some of our wide- 
spreading prairies present in a measure the same quality of soil, and on such 
land these varieties will thrive; but would point out the fact that a lai^ 
amount of upland in this State does not possess these qualifications, and set- 
tlers on such land should thoroughly understand this, and avoid making a 
mistake in the beginning, as the error is hard to overcome when once made. 
Kansas is yet in its infancy, and forestry is a subject that as yet has had 
but little practical development. The congeniality and peculiar habits of 
foreet trees on our naked plains are as much undetermined as the subject of 
horticulture was ten or fifteen years ago. The mistakes of some of the early- 
planted orchards are probably not much greater than those of some of the 
early-planted groves will prove to have been some years bence. In this con- 
nection, I would mention that some varieties that appear to do well in one 
part of our State, fail to some extent in another, on apparently the same 
soil and location. I have had occasion to compare Soft Maple groves in 
Douglas and Jefferson counties with similar groves of equal age and fully 
as much care in Chase and Marion counties, and the difference in favor of 
the former is surprising, being fully one-half. The casual observer would 
claim that the land in each locality was exactly similar, but a close examiua- 
tioD shows a marked difference in the subsoil; that in the first instance being 
either a sandy subsoil or a yielding clay, while in the latter case it is a stiff 
hard-pan, similar to black wax, and known in the West by the name of 
"gumbo," being of the same texture as the "wax lands" of Texas. Thus 
it becomes imperatively necessary that the planter should understand, not 
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only the nature of the soil, but also of the subsoil of the land to be planted 
in forest trees, and select his varieties accordingly. 

I would also caution the tree planters of the State against the mistake of 
largely plauting varieties as yet untried in this climate. The fact that a tree 
grows well and thrives in a climate far to the south or north of this, or does 
well in the timbered lands of the States east, is no guaranty or assurance that 
it nould do well in Kansas. It is very commendable in every tree planter 
to obtain and give fair trial to any and all kinds of trees that may come 
within his reach, both native and foreign; but in composing the main twdy 
of the groves for timber and useful purposes, none but such as promise to be 
a success should be planted. 

The Government, with a desire to promote the culture of artificial groves, 
has offered large inducements in granting lands for this purpose, and those 
who have availed themselves of this offer should endeavor to make a wise 
use of the gift, and as far as possible contribute to the general welfare of 
the State. In an examination of a large number of groves in the western 
counties, I am led to believe that they have suffered more from a lack of 
thorough cultivation during the first three or four years following their set- 
ting than from all other causes combined. To obtain the best results from an 
artificial grove, no matter what kind of trees may be used in planting, the 
cultivation for the first three years should be fully as good as for a crop of 
corn, al^er which time the cultivation may be gradually diminished, and 
finally discontinued altogether. 



BY B. P. HANAN, LAHQDON, RENO COUNTY. 

The western and southwestern parts of Kansas have been settled but a few 
years, and much of the southwestern part is yet unsettled. Therefore, the 
experience of even the first settlers Is limited to about five or ten years of 
time. 

C. H. Longatreth, late forester for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa F€ Rail- 
road Company, has given his experience with trees at several stations from 
Hutchinson westward, in Vol. VIII, Kansas Horticultural Beport, as have 
A. 8. Dimock and L. Houk, also; therefore, I shall refer more especially to 
the region south and west of Hutchinson. 

A large portion of this region coasistB of high, dry prairie land — much of 
it quite sandy, and some with but little sand, but mostly rich in the elements 
of vegetable growth. The great difficulty to contend with is the lack of rains, 
and the dry, hot winds, which prevail for a few days almost every year. 
Theory would suggest that the trees that are best adapted by nature to the 
above-named conditious will be the most likely to succeed. Experience, and 
observation of the few trees, in their natural state, found along some of the 
streams in Reno, Kingman, Pratt, Barbour, Comanche, and the counties to 
the west, show that the Cottonwood, White Ash, Black Walnut, Hackberry, 
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E«ntuck}r Coffee Tree, Mulberry, Box Elder, White Elm, China Tree, and 
Red Cedar, all possess these qualities in an eminent degree. 

The Cottonwood and Box Elder seem to succeed the beat on the greater 
variety of soils. The Cottonwood is the fastest grower of all our native 
trees, and was more extensively planted by the first settlers than any other 
tree, for two reosous, namely: to get timber soon, and because it can be 
easily transplanted. Millions of the young seedlings can be had from the 
sandy shores of the Medicine and other streams, or the trees can be easily 
grown from cuttings. Since the "authorities" have discovered that the 
Cottonwood is a tree, it will continue to be the first tree planted on timber- 
culture claims. With proper culture, a person can grow all needed fuel 
from Cottonwoods within three years from the plantitig of the cuttings. 
But, as Cottonwood is less valuable as a timber than some of the other trees 
named above, I would advise to only plant just enough Cottonwood for use 
until Green and White Ash, Box Elder, and Black Walnut can be grown 
large enough for use, which trees I prefer in the order named. The Red 
Cedar grows as fast and as well here aa the Walnut. But most people fail 
in trail splanting, because they do not understand bow to do it. Catalpa and 
Mulberry are promising. 



BY WM. m'CBACKEN, SEDGWICK COUNTY. 

Fully realizing the importance of a successful system of forest-tree culture 
in this valley, and recognizing the great value of the experiences of the past 
years, which have determined to some extent the successes and failures of 
varieties used and methods tried, and desiring to assist the settlers of this 
section who from necessity must give this matter tbeir attention, I will give 
my experience, as far as I have tried, in relation to the cultivation of 
forest trees. 

Vaeietieb Successful. — Black Locust, Honey Locust, Elms, Soft Maple, 
Silver -Leaf Maple, Cottonwood, Box Elder, Sycamore, White and Black 
Walnut, White Willow, Catalpa, White Ash, Cedars, and American Weeping 
Willow. 

Vabieties Failing, — Mountain Ash, European Larch, Lombardy Pop- 
lar, Chestnuts, all our Oaks and Hickories, Red Mulberry; Wahoo, slow 
grower; Dogwood, slow grower. The Pines are generally a failure, unless 
they are well shaded. 

Location, — I see very little difierence in the growth of the trees. 

Preparation of the Soil, and Planting. — I plow the ground thor- 
oughly, mark out and plant shallow, tramp the soil solid around the roots, let 
them stand till growth starts, and then throw a furrow up to the trees on each 
side, and that will hold moisture during tbe whole season. The second year, 
about the last of May, I again throw up furrows on each side; they will bold 
moisture the whole season, no matter how dry it is. Tbe third year they are 
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treated in the same manner, and need no more attention. When trees are 
plaoted shallow and banked itp on both sides, tbej make double the growth 
they will on level ground, and drouth will not affect them. There is a preju- 
dice against the Black Locust, which I consider is a mistake. It is valuable 
for timber, and the growth is nearly equal to that of the Cottonwood. Id 
planting Locust seed, I throw boiling water on them, and plant immediately. . 



THE NATIVE FLORA OF KANSAS. 

REPORTED BY COUNTIES. 

The county reports given herewith were made in response to the following 
circular: 

Sbcrbtaby's Office, Kansas State HoKTicoLTOftAL Socnmr, \ 
Lawrence, Kas., Jan. 10, 1880. / 
Deah Sir: This Societj deairea to make up a list of all the different kinds of native 
Jbrest Ireex, Including the fruit-bearing clacBes — also, of the shnibn and vines, including 
climbing vines — found growing wild in your county, and wOl fullj appreciate joor 
sssiatance in the work. 

1st. Native forest trees growing on uplands. 

2d. Native shruhe growing on uplands. 

3d. Native forest trees growing on bottom or Jow lands. 

4lh. Native shrubs growing on bottom or low lands. 

5th. Native fruit-bearing treea growing on aplands. 

6th. Native fruit-bearing trees growing on bottom or low lands. 

7th. Native nat-besring trees and shrubs growing on uplands. 

8lh. Native nut-bearing trees and shrubs growing on bottom or low lands. 

911i. Native fruit-bearing vines upon upland or low lands. 

10th. Native vines and climbers found ia your forests, or on the pnuries. 

SHALL FRUITS. 

11th. Are the following classes found growing wild in jour county? Strawberry, 
Blackberry, Gooseberry, Currant, Raspberry. Give character of soil, and location upon 
which they are found. 

12th. Do you fiodmore than one native variety of the following cliusee7 If so, please 
fbrnish a description : Strawberry, Blackberry, Gooseberry, Currant, Raspberry, Grape* 
(summer and frost). 

13lh. Do you find any native fruit -bearing trees, shrubs, vines, or plants, which you 
deem valuable for cultivation? If so, please give a description, with their points of 

Please make the liats as complete as practicable. 

Very respectfully, G. C. Bbacke:! 



ALLEN COUNTY.— By H. E. Vah Deman, Geneva, and C. C. Kblsby, Humbou>t. 

Forest trees growing on upland : Bur, black, chinquapin, and red Oaks; 

Shrubs — Scrub Oak, Sumach, Wax Plant and Coral. On bottom or low 
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land: Qray aad black Ash, Box Elder, Cottonwood, white aod red Elm, 
Hackberry, ehellbark and pig-nut Hickory, Kentucky Coffee Tree,* Honey 
Locust, Linden, Red Cedar, aoft Maple, bur, water, white and red Oak, Bed 
Bud, Sycamore, aud Willow; Shrubs — Dogwood, Button Bush, and Indian 
Strawberry. 

Fruit-bearing trees growing on upland: Black and red Haw, Mulberry, 
and Chickasaw Plum. On bottom or low laud: Cherry, black and red 
Haw, Mulberry, Pawpaw. Persimmon, Plum, and Sloe. 

Nut-bearing trees aud shrubs growing on upland : Black Walnut. On bot- 
tom or low land: Hickory, Pecan, and Black Walnut; Shrubs — Hazel. 

Fruit-bearing vines growing on upland or low land : Summer and frost 
Orape. Vines aud climbers growing in forests or on the prairies: Bitter 
Sweet, Poison Ivy, Woodbine, and Bose. 

Small fruits found in tbis county: Strawberry, Blackberry, Gooseberry, 
Black Currant, and Raspberry — only one variety of each known. Straw- 
berries are found in the prairie grass near sloughs ; Blackberries near sloughs 
and on the skirts of forests. Gooseberries along the rocky cliffs near river 
bottoms; Raspberries beside old, neglected fences, and near the timber. 
Worthy of cultivation: A variety of Persimmon, and Plum. 

ATCHISON COUNTY— Bv Thos. F. Cook, Mohrotia. 

Forest trees growing on upland: Ash, red Elm, Hackberry, shellbark and 
pig-uut Hickory, bur aud red Oak, and Walnut; Shrubs — Red Bud. On 
bottom or low land: Cottonwood, soft Maple, and Willow; Shrubs — Buck- 
thorn. 

Native fruit-bearing trees growing on upland : Crab Apple and Mulberry. 
On bottom or low lands: Crab Apple. 

Nut-bearing trees and shrubs growing on upland: Hazel, Hickory, and 
Walnut. On bottom or low laud: Walnut. 

Fruit-bearing vines on upland or low land: Grape. Vines and climbers 
found in forests or on the prairies: Grape, Bose, and Sarsapanlla. 

Small fruits: Strawberry, Blackberry, Gooseberry, and Raspberry. Tbe 
Blackberry is found on bfuffs near streams; Gooseberry near streams; Straw- 
berry on high and low prairie. Of the small fruits, there is found ouly one 
variety of each of the classes, excepting the Blackberry, of which there are 
two. Grapes, both summer and frost varieties, are found. There is a variety 
of Blackberry found growing wild that is worthy of cultivation; plant hardy 
and productive, and fruit excellent. 

BOURBON COUNTY.— Bt J. D. Manlove, Fort Scott. 

Forest trees growing on upland: White Ash, black, black-jack, post, red 

and white Oak, Bed Bud, and Bed Cedar; Shrubs— Elder. On bottom or 

low land: Bed and white Ash, Basswood, Box Elder, sweet Buckeye, Cot. 
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ton wood, Hackberry, white and thick shellbaik Hickory, Honey Loouetr 
white aod black Maple, bur Oak, Sycamore, Black Walnut, and yellow Wil- 
low; Shrubs — Dogwood, and Elder. 

Native fruit-bearing trees growing on npland: Cherry, Persimmon, and 
Plum; Shrubs — Black Haw. On bottom or low land: Mulberry, Persim- 
mon, Plum, and Sloe, 

Nut-bearing trees and shrubs growing on upland: Pecan, Black Walnut, 
and Hickory. The same are found on bottom or low land. 

Fruit-bearing vines on upland or low land: Summer and frost Grapes. 
Vines and clirabera found in forests or on the prairies: Poison Ivy. 

Small fruits: Gooseberry; Blackberry, three kinds. Of the other classe» 
only one of a kind is found. The Persimmon, Pecan, and a low-growlng^ 
blackberry (supposed to be Dewberry), are worthy of cultivation. 

BROWN COUNTY.— By P. W. Fuller, Hiawatha. 

Forest trees growing on bottom or low land: Ash, Boj Elder, Cotton- 
wood, red and white Elm, Hickory, Honey Locust, Sycamore, Black Wal- 
nut, and Willow. 

Fruit-bearing trees growing on bottom or low land : Crab Apple, Cherry, 
Pawpaw, and Plum. 

Nut-bearing trees and shrubs on bottom or low land: Hazel, Hickory, 
and Black Walnut. • 

Fruit-bearing vines upon low land: Grape. Vines and climbers found ia 
forests or on the prairies; Bitter Sweet, Grape, and Hop. 

Small fruita: Strawberry, Blackberry, Gooseberry, and Raspberry. Most 
of these are found growing on rich, black soil in timber near streams. There 
are some very fine varieties of wild Plums worthy of cultivation. 

BUTLER COUNTY.— By Wm. H. Litbon, Benton. 

Forest trees growing on upland: Kentucky Coffee Tree, and white Elm; 
Shrubs — Dwarf Ash, and Sumach. On bottom or low land: Ash (in vari- 
ety). Buckeye, Box Elder, Kentucky Coffee Tree, red and white Elm, Hick- 
ory, Honey Locust, Oak (in variety), and Walnut; Shrubs — Dwarf Ash, 
Elder. Red Bud, and Waboo. 

Fruit-bearing trees growing on bottom or low land : Mulberry, and Chick- 
asaw and Sand Plum. 

Nut-bearing trees and shrubs growing on bottom or low land: Pig-nut 
Hickory, Pecan, and Waiuut. 

Fruit-bearing vines growing on upland or low laud: Grape (in variety). 
Vines and climbers found in forests or on the prairies: Bitter Sweet, Poison 
Ivy, and Woodbine. 

Small fruits: Blackberry, Gooseberry, and Raspberry. One variety of 
each is found, and on the banks of streams, and rich bottom lands. Qrapea, 
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three varieties; first ripens ia August; secoiid, later; third, in winter. All 
small Blackberries worthy of cultivation. Raspberry, a large Black-cap 
variety; as fine as any now in cultivation. 

CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY.— Bv A. Eij:,I8, Elk City. 

Forest trees growing on upland: Black-jack and post Oak; Shrubs — 
Ground Oak, a shrub beariog an abundance of acorns. On bottom or low 
land: Ash, Cottonwood, white aod red Elm, Hickory, white Maple, bur 
Oak, Pride of China,* Red Bud, Sycamore, Black Walnut, and Willow. 

Fruit-bearing shrubs growing on upland : Serviceberry. On bottom or 
low land: Black Haw, Mulberry, Pawpaw, Persimmon, and Plum. 

Nut-bearing trees growiog on upland: Hickory. On bottom or low land: 
Hickory, Pecan, and Walnut. 

Fruit-bearing vines growing on upland or low land: Grape, summer and 
frost varieties. Vines and climbers found in forests or on the prairies: 
Poison Ivy, and Sarsaparilla. 

Small fruits: Strawberry, Blackberry, Gooseberry, and Raspberry. Only 
one variety of each is found, excepting of the Blackberry, and of that the 
upright and Dewberry. 

CLAY COUNTY.— By E. 8. Bbegle, Clay Center. 

Forest trees groirtng on upland : Only the Red Cedar, scattered along the 
rocky bluflTs of small creeks and the Republican river. On bottom or low 
land : White Ash, Box Elder, Cottonwood, Kentucky Coffee Tree, white and 
red Elm, Hackberry, pig-nut Hickory, Honey Locust, white Maple, red Oak, 
Black Walnut, aod Willowl 

Fruit-bearing trees growing on bottom or low land : Mulberry, and Plum. 

Nut-bearing trees growing on bottom or low laud: Fig-nut Hickory, and 
Black Walnut. 

Fruit-bearing vines growing on upland or low land : Grapes. Vines and 
climbers found in forests or on the prairies: Bitter Sweet, and Poison Ivy. 

Small fruits: Gooseberry, aod Raspberry. The first are found growing 
on sandy loam, along the creeks; the second, on black, sandy loam, on the 
mar^ns of blufis. 

. CLOUD COUNTY.— By C. H. SHErFiBLD, Glasco. 

Forest trees growing on bottom or low land : Ash, Box Elder, Cotton- 
wood, and Elm. 

Fruit-bearing trees growing on low land : Crab Apple, Mulberry, and 
Plum. 

Nut-bearing trees growing ou bottom or low land : Walnut. 

lur to Haws, Hangs on tbrougb vinter, b«- 
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Fruit-beariDg vines growing on upland or Ion land : Grapes, three varie- 
ties. 

Small fruits: Gooseberry, Currant, and Raspberry. Are found on rich 
soil, along timbered streaifia. There are three varieties of Grapes: A large 
summer, oovered with bloom; a beautiful white, with a musky flavor, and 
the common frost. The second is worthy of cultivation. 

COFFEY COUNTY,— By C. H. Gbaham, Lbeoy- 

Forest trees growing on upland : Ash, Box Elder, Cottonwood, Elm, 
Hactberry, Hickory, Maple, Oak, and Sycamore. On bottom or low land : 
Ash, Box Elder, Cottonwood, Elm, Hackberry, Hickory, Honey Locust, 
Linden, Maple, Oak, Sycamore, Walnut, and Willow; Shrubs — Red Bud, 
Wahoo. 

Fruit-bearing trees growing on upland: Mulberry, Persimmon, and Plum; 
Shrubs — Elder. On bottom or low land: Mulberry, Pawpaw, Persimmon) 
and Plum; Shrubs—Elder. 

Nut-bearing trees and shrubs growing on bottom or low land: Hickory, 
Pecan, Walnut, and Hazel. 

Fruit-bearing vines on upland or low lands: Grape, summer and frost 
varieties. Vines and climbers found in forests or on the prairies; Bitter 
Sweet, and Ivy. The Hop succeeds under cultivation in this couuty. 

Small fruits: Strawberry, Blackberry, Gooseberry, and Raspberry. Are 
found generally on rich bottom laud joining timber. 

COWLEY COUNTY.— Bt J. Van Dorbn, Wihfibld. 

Forest trees growing on bottom or low land : White Ash, Box Elder, Cot- 
tonwood, white and red Eiin, Coffee Tree, Hackberry, Hickory, Honey Lo- 
cust, white Maple, black, bur and white Oak, Red Bud, Sycamore, and 
Walnut. 

Fruit-bearing trees growing on bottom or low land: Mulberry, and Plums 
in variety. 

Nut-bearing trees on upland: Black Walnut. On bottom or low land: 
Black Walnut, and Hickory. 

Fruit-bearing vines growing on upland or lowland: Grape. Vines and 
climbers found in forests or on the prairies: Variety of Clematis, and Hop. 

Small fruits: Strawberry, Blackberry, Gooseberry, black Currant, and 
Raspberry. The Blackberry is found on rocky points, near streams, and 
the Raspberry in timber skirting water-courses. Worthy of cultivation: A 
variety of Plum, 

CRAWFORD COUNTY.— By Thomas Piko, GiRAan. 
Forest trees growing on bottom or low land: Cottonwood, Elm, Hack- 
berry, Hickory, white, post and red Oak, Sycamore, and Black Walnut. 
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Nut-bearing trees growing oq bottom or low land : Hickory, and Black 
Walnut. 

Fruit-bearing vines growing on upland or lowland : Grape, winter variety. 

Small fruitfi: Strawberry, Blackberry, Gooseberry and Raspberry are 
found growing only on dry, rich soil. 

DAVIS COUNTY.— By Wm. Cutteb, Jusctiom City. 

Forest trees growing on upland: Aab, Buckeye, Cboke Cherry, Cofiee Tree, 
Cottonwood, red and white Elm, Hackberry, pig-nut Hickory, Honey Lo- 
cust, bur Oak, Chestnut, Red Bud, Sycamore, Black Walnut, Willow, and 
Red Cedar. All the foregoing are found on bottom or low land. 

Fruit-bearing trees growing on upland : Crab Apple, Mulberry, Pawpaw, 
Md Plum. 

Fruit-bearing vines on upland or low land : Grape, two varieties. Vines 
and climbers found in forests or on the prairies: Bitter Sweet, Poison Ivy, 
and Virginian Creeper. 

Small fruits: Strawberry, Blackberry, Gooseberry and Raspbert-y are found 
most plenty on rich limestone soil, upon hillsides. Worthy of cultivation: 
Raspberry, and Plums. 

DICKINSON COUNTY.— By J. W. Robson, Chbevek. 

Forest trees growing on upland : Green Ash, Box Elder, Coffee Tree, Cot- 
tonwood, red and white Elm, Hackberry, Honey Locust, Black Walnut, and 
Willow; Shrubs — Wahoo, or Burning Bush, Dogwood, Elder, and Red 
Bud. On bottom or low land : Green Ash, Bos Elder, Buttonwood, Cotton- 
wood, red Cedar, Coffee Tree, red and white Elm, Hackberry, pig-nut Hick- 
ory, Honey Locust, Linden, red and bur Oak, Black Walnut, and Willow; 
Shrubs — Button Bush, Burning Bush, Dogwood, Elder, Red Bud, and 
Sumaeb. 

Fruit-bearing trees growing on upland: Plum, On bottom or low lands: 
Mulberry, Plum, and Pawpaw. 

Nut-bearing trees growing on bottom or low lands: Black Walnut. 

Fruit-bearing vines growing on upland or low land: Grapes. Vines and 
climbers found in forests or on the prairies; Moou Seed, Staff Tree, and Vir- 
ginian Creeper. 

Small fruits: Strawberry (west of Abilene); Gooseberry and Raspberry 
are found on light sandy loam, on the first bench above the creek level; 
the Raspberry more frequently on the second bench. Of the Strawberry 
and Gooseberry, but one variety; Blackberry, ihe Dewberry is found; Rasp- 
berry, several varieties. Grapes are abundant along the rivers and creeks. 

DONIPHAN COUNTY.— Bt S. Hatch, Wathbna. 
Forest trees growing on upland: Red Elm, shellbark and pig-nut Hick- 
ory, Linden, Honey Locust, re<l, pin, bur and white Oak, and Black Wal- 
nut; Shrubs — Red Bud,and Spireas. On bottom or low laud: White Ash, ■ 
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Cottonwood, red and white Elm, Hackberry, shellbark Hickory, Linden, 
Honey Locust, white and hard Maple, bur Oak, Sycamore, Black Walnnt, 
and Willow. 

Fruit-bearing trees growing on upland: Crab Apple, Cherry, red Haw, 
Mulberry, and Plum. On bottom or low land: Cherry, Mulberry, and 
Pawpaw. 

Nut-bearing trees and shrubs growing on upland : Shellbark and pig-out 
Hickory, Hazel, and Black Walnut. On bottom or low land: Shellbark 
Hickory, and Black Walnut. 

Fruit-bearing vines od upland or low land: Grape. Vines and climbers 
fouud in forests or on the prairies: Bitter Sweet, Hop, Ivy, Morning Glory, 
Rose, Sarsaparilla, and Virginia Creeper. 

Small fruits : Strawberries are fouud on uplands; Blackberries, Gooseber- 
ries and Raspberries in all kinds of locations and soils. Worthy of culti- 
vation: Varieties of Plum; fruit large, and highly esteemed. 

itoUGLAS COUNTY.— By Geo. Y. Johhsou, Lawbehcb. 

Forest trees growing on uplaud : Box Elder, Cottonwood, red Elm, Hack- 
berry, shellbark and pig-nut Hickory, Honey Locust, and Walnut ; Shrubs — 
Alder, Button Bush, Red Bud, and Sumach. On bottom of low land : Ash, 
Box Elder, Buckeye, Cottonwood, red and white Elm, Hackberry, shellbark 
and pig-nut Hickory, Kentucky Coffee Tree, Linden (Basswood), Honey 
Locust, white Maple, red, white, black-jack, chinquapin and bur Oak, Syca- 
more, Black Walnut, and Willow; Shrubs — Prickly Ash, Alder, Buck 
Bush, Devil's Blood, Elder, Hawthorn, swamp Locust, Purple Cluster Berry, 
Sumach, and Wahoo. 

Fruit-bearing trees growing on upland: Crab Apple, Cherry, red Haw, 
Mulberry, and Plum, On bottom or low land : Crab Apple, Cherry, Mul- 
berry, Pawpaw, and Plum. 

Nut-bearing trees and shrubs growing on upland: Hickory, Hazel, and 
Black Walnut. The same are found on bottom or low land. 

Fruit-bearing vines growing on upland or low land: Summer and frost 
Grape. Vines and climbers found in the forests or on the prairies: Bitter 
Sweet, Brier, Cucumber, Hop, Ivy, Rose, Sarsaparilla, and Woodbine. 

Small fruits: Strawberry, Blackberry and Raspberry are found on the 
prairies and low lands, and the Gooseberry on bottom land, skirting the 
water -courses. Of Blackberry, the Dewberry and common upright are 
found. 

ELK COUNTY.— Bv Henbv Welty, Elk Falls. 

Forest trees growing on upland : Black-jack and post Oak. On bottom 

or low land: White Asb, Box Elder, Buckeye, Cottonwood, Coffee Tree, 

red and white Elm, Hackberry, Hickory, bur, swamp and Spanish Oak, Red 

■ Bud, Sycamore, and Black Walnut; Shrubs — Prickly Ash. 
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Fruit-beariag trete growing on upland : Plum. On bottom or Ion land: 
Black Haw, Persimmon, Pawpaw, and Plum. 

Nut-beariug trees growing on bottom or low laod: Hickory, Pecan, add 
Black Walnut. 

Fruit-beariDg vines growing on upland or lowland: Summer and frost 
Grape. Vines and climbera found in forests or on the prairies: Bitter Sweet, 
and Sarsaparilla. 

Small fruits; Strawberry, Blackberry, Gooseberry and Raspberry are 
found growing on all kinds of soil and locations. Of Strawberries, there 
are two kinds — one resembles the Wilson's Albany in shape and flavor, the 
other pear form and sweet flavor. Blackberry* and Raspberry, two kinds 
each. Grapes, summer and frost varieties. 

ELLIS COUNTY.— By Martin Ai-lem, Hays Cirr. 

Forest trees growing on upland: None are found on tbe general upland, 
-on account of the fires which for a long time have annually swept over them, 
but at the heads of some of tbe caflons, and on the driest and most forbid- 
'ding spots, not reached by fires, the red Cedar, red Elm and Hackberry 
seem to flourish; also the shrubs, black Currant, red and white Indian Cur- 
rant, Roses, and Sumach. On bottom or low land : Green Ash, Box Elder, 
Cottonwood, Coflee Tree, red and white Elm, Hackberry, Black Walnut, 
and Willow; Shrubs — Dogwood, Elder, and white Thorn. 

Fruit-bearing trees growing on upland : The Dwarf or Rocky Mountain 
Cherry, (which has been sold by tree peddlers throughout the Western States 
under the name of "Utah Hybrid,") and Mulberry. On bottom or low 
land : Choke Cherry, Mulberry, and Dwarf Virginia Sand Plum. 

Nut-bearing trees growing on bottom or low laud : Black Walnut. 

Fruit-bearing vines growing on upland or low land : Grapes. Vines and 
climbers found in forests or on the prairies: Bitter Sweet, Greenbrier, aud 
Poison Ivy. 

Small ^uits: Gooseberry, Currant, and Raspberry. The Gooseberry is 
found on bottom land. Currant generally on exposed bluffs. Raspberry on 
the steepest northern slopes. Of Gooseberries there are two varieties; Cur- 
rants, black, white and red Indian varieties; Raspberries, tbe common black- 
cap. Worthy of cultivation: Varieties of Plums. 

NoTB— Bur Oak gtovs In Rusnll county, ddIj- oDs-bslF mils rrom tbe lioe or tbli couutr, 

ELLSWORTH COUNTY.— By W. E. Fosbot, Ellswoeth. 
Forest trees growing on bottom or low land : Ash, Box Elder, Cottonwood, 
CoSee Tree, Elm (in variety), Hackberry, Oak, Walnut, and Willow. 
Fruit-bearing trees growing on bottom or low land: Mulberry, and Plum. 
Nut-bearing trees growing on bottom or low land; Walnut. 
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Fruit-bearing vineB growiDg od upland or low land: Grapes. 
Small fruitE: Gooaeberry, black Currant, and black Raspberry. 

FOED COUNTY.— By Jaheb Nicoll, Spbareville. 

Forest trees growing on bottom or low land: Ash, Cottonwood, Coffee 
Tree, Elm, Hackberry, Black Walnut, and Willow ; Shrubs — Sumach. 

Fruit-bearing trees growiug on upland: Sand Plum, found on the sand- 
hiUe along the soutb side of the Arkansas river. On bottom or low land : 
Plum, Choke Cherry, Elderberry, black and white Currant. 

Nut-bearing trees and shrul>s growing on bottom or low land : Hazel, and 
Black Walnut. 

Fruit-bearing vines growing on upland or low land : Grapes, summer 
variety. Vines and climbers found in the forests or on the prairies : Poison 
Ivy. 

Small fruits: Currant, on all classes of soil and location. 

FRANKLIN COUNTY. -Bt H. P. Welsh, Ottawa. 

Forest trees growing on upland : Cottonwood, Elm, Honey Locust, Maple, 
Oak, and Black Walnut. On bottom or low land : Aah, Cottonwood, Elm, 
Hackberry, Hickory, Maple, bur and red Oak, Red Bud, and Walnut. 

Fruit-bearing trees growing on upland or low land : Cherry, Mulberry, 
and Plum. 

Nut-bearing trees growing on upland : Hickory, Pecan, ^nd Walnut. Oa 
bottom or low land: Hickory, Pecan, and Walnut; Shrubs — Hazel. 

Fruit-bearing vines growing on upland or low land : Grapes. Vines and 
climbers found in forests or on the prairies: Poison Ivy. 

Small fruits: Strawberry, Blackberry, Gooseberry and Raspberry are found 
growing on black loam. 

GRAHAM COUNTY.— By E. A. Richmond, Star. 

Forest trees growiug on bottom or low land : Ash, Box Elder, "Cotton- 
wood, and Elm. 

Fruit-bearing trees growing on bottom or low land ; Cherry, and Plum. 

Fruit-bearing vines on upland or low land : Grape. 

Small fruits: Gooseberry and Currant are found on the low lands along 
streams. 

This county is almost wholly upland prairie; therefore very little of tim- 
ber, shrubs and vines is found. 

GREENWOOD COUNTY.— By Isaac Detheridqe, Fame. 

Forest trees growing on upland : Black-jack Oak; Shrubs — Sumach (in 

places.) On bottom or low land: Ash, Box Elder, Cottonwood, Coffee Tree, 

red Cedar, red and white Elm, Hackberry, shellbark and pig-nut Hickory, 
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boiiey and black Locust, white, post and pin Oak, Red Bud, Sycamore, and 
Black Walnut; Shrubs — Buckeye and Sumach, 

Fruit-bearing trees growing on bottom or lowland : Black Haw, Mulberry, 
Pawpaw, Persimmon, and Plum. 

Nut-bearing trees growing on bottom or lowland: Hickory, Pecan, and 
Walnut. 

Fruit-bearing vines growing on upland or low laud: Grapes. Vines and 
climbers found in forests or on theprairies: Greenbrier, Ivy, and Woodbine, 

Small fruits: Strawberry, Blackberry, Gooseberry and Raspberry are 
found on a variety of soils; Blackberry often on stony bluSs, along streams 
and sloughs; Raspberries ou open places in tbe timber; Gooseberries and 
Strawberries on dry bottom land. Varieties: Blackberry, two kinds — one 
resembles the Dewberry; Raspberries — red and black; Grapes — summer 
and frosL 

HARVEY COUNTY.— Bt Myron Hall, Newton. 

Forest trees growing on. upland: White Ash, Box Elder, Cottonwood. 
Dogwood, white and red Elm, Hackberry, Hickory, Honey Locust, white 
and black Oak, Black Walnut. On bottom or low land : White Ash, Box 
Elder, Cottonwood, white and black Oak, Sycamore, and Willow. 

Fruit-bearing trees on upland: Mulberry and Sand Plum. On bottom or 
low land: White Elder. 

Nut-bearing trees growing on bottom or low land : Shellbark and pig-nut 
Hickory, Oak, and Black Walnut. 

Fruit-bearing vines on upland or low land : Grapes, early and late. 

Small fruits: Black Currant and Gooseberry grow in abundance along tbe 
streams on dry soil. Worthy of cultivation : Sis kinds of Sand Plum, which 
have been selected for their quality. They are much larger than the Green 
Gage; some are of a dark red, some are light green — very lai^, and good 
fiavor. 

JACKSON COUNTY .--Bt W. D. Babnett, Holton, and J. W. Williams, Copi:. 

Forest trees growing on upland: Ironwood, chinquapin, black, white, red 
and black-jack Oaks, red Cedar (evergreen), and Black Walnut; Shrubs — 
Buck brush, Dog*ood, Prickly Ash, Sumach, Wahoo, Willow, and Yellow- 
wood. On bottom or low land; Ash, Box Elder, Buckeye, Coffee Tree, 
Cottonwood, red and white Elm, Hackberry, white and shellbark Hickory, 
Linden, Honey Locust, white Maple, bur, red, black and pin Oaks, Syca- 
more, Black Waluut, and Willow; Shrubs — Alder, Choke Cherry, swamp 
Dogwood, Soowbftll tree. Snowdrop, and Wahoo. 

Fruit-bearing trees growing on upland : Crab Apple, Mulberry, and Plum. 
On bottom or low land : Crab Apple, black Cherry, Choke Cherry, Elder, 
, red Haw, Mulberry, and Pawpaw, AH of the above are found on upland, 
except Pawpaw. 
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Kut-beuring trees and shrubs growiog on upland : White and shellbark 
Hickory, Hazel, and Black Walnut. On bottom or low land: Black Walnut. 

Fruit- bearing vines on upland or low land: Grapes, summer and frost. 
Vines and climbers found in forests or on the prairies: Bitter 8weet, Hop, 
Poison Ivy, Sarsaparilla, and Virginian Creeper. 

Small fruits: Strawberry, upright and trailing Blackberry, Gooseberry 
and Raspberry are found on nearly all soils and locations. 

JEFFERSON COUNTY.— By J. N. Hall, OsKALOosi. 

Forest trees growing on upland : Gray Ash, red and white Flm, shell- 
bark and pig-nut Hickory, Honey Locust, white,. bur, black, red and chin- 
quapin Oak, and Black Walnut; Shrubs— Crab Apple, black Haw, Elder, 
Red Bud, and Sumach. On botlom or lowland: Gray Ash, Bok Flder, 
Buckeye, Cottonwood, red and white Elm, Hackberry, shellbark and pig- 
nut Hickory, Honey Locust, White Maple, and bur, red and chinquapin 
■Oak; Shrubs— Red Bud. 

Fruit-bearing trees growing on upland: Crab Apple, black Haw, Mul- 
berry, and Plum. On bottom or lowland: Mulberry, Pawpaw, and Plum; 
Shrubs — Elderberry. 

Nut-bearing trees and shrubs growing on upland: Hickory, Hazel, and 
Walnut. On bottom or lowland: Hickory, and Walnut. 

Fruit-bearing vines growing on upland or lowland: Grapes, summer and 
frost varieties. Vines and climbers found in foresta or on the prairie: Bit- 
ter Sweet, Ivy, Greenbrier, and Rose. 

Small fruits : Strawberry, Blackberry, Gooseberry, and Raspberry. Straw- 
berry is found on the prairie; Blackberry and Raspberry in the timber and 
fence corners ; Gooseberry in the timber and on good soil. 

JEWELL COUNTY.— Bv J. S. Foster, Jewell Citt. 

Forest trees growing on upland: Ash, Box Elder, Cottonwood, Hickory, 
Oak, and Walnut. On bottom or lowland: Box Elder, Cottonwood, Elm, 
Oak, and Walnut. 

Fruit-bearing trees growing on upland: Choke Cherry and Plum. 

Nut-bearing trees growing on bottom or lowland: Walnut. 

Fruit-bearing vines growing on upland or lowland: Grapes. 

Small fruits: Gooseberry, Currant and Raspberry are found on bottom 
land; worthy of cultivation — Raspberry. 

JOHNSON COUNTY.— Bv Wm. Maxwell, Edobrton. 
Forest trees growing on upland: Ash, Hickory (in variety). Oaks (in 
variety), and Black Walnut; Shrubs — Prickly Ash, red and gray Dog- 
wood, and Red Bud. On bottom or low land: Black Ash, Box Elder, 
Buckeye, Cottonwood, Kentucky CoflTee Tree, red and white Elm, Hack- 
\^ry, Ironwood, Linden, Honey Locust, white Maple, white, bnr aod black 
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jack Oak, Sycamore, Black Walnut, aod Willow; Shruba— Prickly Ash, 
ButtoDwood, Bladder>Dut. red aod gray Dogwood, aad Red Bud. 

Fruit- bearing trees growing on uplaud: Crab Apple, Black Cherry, Mul- 
berry, aud Persimtnor). Od bottom or low laud : Crab Apple, black and red 
Haw, Pawpaw, and FerairamoD. 

Nut-beariog trees aud shrubs groniug od uplaud; Hazel, Hickory, and 
Black Wuiuut. 

Fruitbeariog vioes on upland or low laud: Grspee, summer aud frost 
Tarieties, and a very large fall variety. Vines aud climbers found iu forests 
-or on the prairies: Bitter Sweet, Clematis, Greenbrier, Ivy, Base, aod Saraa- 
.parilla. 

Small fruits: Strawberry found on tbe prairies, Blackberry, Gooseberry, 
and Raspberry, on either rich upland or bottom. Species worthy of culti- 
Tation: The Pawpaw, if a successful method of transplanting could be 
found, would be valuable. The Persimmon is a beautiful tree, and the fruit 
Tery desirable, especially the seedless variety found in this county. The na- 
iive Blackberry and Raspberry are hardier than the cultivated class, and 
Iheir fruit is valuable. 

KJNQMAN COUSTY.— Bt L. W. Leach, KiHaiiAK. 

Of forest trees, there are none in this county growing on uplands. On 
>bottom or low land, there are a few trees of the Cottonwood, Elm, and Wil- 
low, growing along the streams. 

Fruit-bearing trees growing oo bottom or low lands: Sand Plum, which, 
«ii account of its freedom from attacks of the curculio, is worthy of culti- 
-vation. 

LABETTE COUNTY.— By J. L. Wiluams, Oswego. 

Forest trees growing on upland: White Ash, Bnttonwood, Cottonwood, 
red and white Elm, Hickory, Honey Locust, black-jack, post, red and bur 
Oak; Shrubs — Dogwood, Elder, and Hawthorn. On bottom or low land: 
White Ash, Bos Elder, Buttonwood, Blue Gum, Kentucky Coffee Tree, Cot- 
tonwood, red and white Elm, Hackberry, Hickory, Honey Jxicust, red and 
white Maple, black jack, post, red, and bur Oak, Sourwood, Black Walnut, 
and Willow; Shruba ^Dogwood, Elder, Red Bud, Snowdrop, and Wahoo. 

Fruit-bearing trees and shrubs growing oo upland or low land: Black and 
red Haw, Persimmon, and Plum. 

Nut-bearing trees growing on upland, bottom or low land : Hickory, Pecan, 
*nd Walnut. 

Fruit-bearing vines on upland or low land: Grapes, Irost. Vines and 
■climbers found in forests or on the prairies: Greenbrier, Hop, Poison Ivy, 
white and red Rose, Trumpet Vine. 

Small fruits: Strawberry, Blackberry, Gooseberry and Raspberry are 
16 
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found growing on most any kind of* soil and locatioD not exposed to Area. 
There are several varieties of each. 

LEAVENWORTH COUNTY.— Br E. J. Holman, Leavenworth. 

Forest trees growing on upland : White and black Ash, Box Elder, Cot- 
tonwood, white and red Elm, Hackberry, shellbark and pig-nut Hickory, 
Bed Bud, Honey Locust, white and sugar Maple, red, black-jack and white 
Oak, Sycamore, and white Willow; Shrubs — Buckbrueh, Hoses, and Sumach. 
On bottom or lowland: White and black Ash, Box Elder, Coffee Tree, Cot- 
tonwood, red and white Sim, Hackberry, shellbark and pig-uut Hickory, 
Honey Locust, white and sugar Maple, red, white, black-jack and black 
Oak, Red Bud, Sycamore, aod Walnut. 

Fruit-bearing trees and shrubs growing on upland : Crab Apple, Cherry, 
Mulberry, Pawpaw, Plum, and Serviceberry, 

Nut-bearing trees and shrubs growing on upland: Hickory, Walnut, and 
Hazel. On bottom or lowland : Hickory, Pecan, Walnut, and Hazel. 

Fruit-bearing vines growing on upland or lowland: Grape. Vines and 
climbers found in forests or on the prairies : Rose. 

Small fruits: Strawlwrry, Blackberry, Gooseberry and Raspberry are 
found on loose, sandy sipil on upland. 

LINCOLN COUNTY— Bt J. P. Hakman, Vbsfm. 

Forest trees growing on upland: A very few Cottonwood ; Shrubs — Al- 
der. On bottom or low land, along the streams only: Ash, Box Elder, Cot- 
tonwood, Elm, Hackberry, Maple, Oak, and Walnut. 

Fruitbearing trees growing on bottom or low land ; Mulberry, and Plum. 

Nut-bearing trees growing on bottom or low land : Walnut. 

Fruit-bearing vines growing on upland or low land : Grapes. 

Small fruits : Strawberry, Gooseberry, Currant and Raspberry are found ; 
the first, on loamy soil, in sheltered localities ; the second, on sandy soil ; 
the third, on sandy loam ; the>fourth, on rocky cliffi — all in shaded places; 
but one of each class is found. Fruits worthy of cultivation : The Mulberry. 

LINN COUNTY.— By J. W. Latimbk, Pi^kabantok. 

Forest trees growing on upland : Cottonwood, red and white Elm, shell- 
bark Hickory, post and chestnut Oak, and red Cedar; Shrubs — Buckberry, 
Elder, and Sumach. On bottom or low land: White Ash, Box Elder, 
Buckeye, Cottonwood, white Elm, Hackberry, shellbark and white Hickory, 
Kentucky Coffee Tree, Linden, Honey Locust, white and hard Maple, red 
and bur Oak, Sycamore, Black Walnut, Willow, and Wahpo. 

Fruit-bearing trees growing on upland : Black Cherry, black Haw, and 
Serviceberry. On bottom or low land: Crab Apple, red, white and black 
Haw, Pawpaw, Persimmon, and Plum. 
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Nnt-bearing trees growing on upland: Hickory, two varieties. On bot- 
tom or low land; Hickory, three varieties, Pecan, Black Walnut; Shrubs 
—Hazel. 

Fruit-bearing vines: Orape, summer and frost. Vinesand climbers found 
in forests or on the prairies: Bitter Sweet, Poison Ivy, Rose, and Virginiaa 
Creeper. 

Small fruits: Strawberries are found on the prairie, but most numerous 
on rich, sandy bottom land; Blackberries and Raspberries on ridges and in 
fence corners, and Crooseberries on the bottoms along streams. Of the 
Strawberry, there are several varieties; of the Blackberry, the Dewberry; 
and of common Raspberry, the Blackcap, and a purple- fruited variety sup- 
posed to be a chance seedling of the Purple Cane. Worthy of cultivation: 
Dwarf Serviceberry, and Dewberry. 



XnaS COUNTY.— By Eobert Mn.LiEEii,.EurDiuA. 

Forest trees growing on upland: There are none except, occasionally, a 
black-jack Oak pushes out on to the bluffs near streams. On bottom or low 
land: Green Ash, Linden, Box Elder, Buckeye, Cottonwood, Coffee Tree, 
red and white Elm, Hackberry, shellbark and white Hickory, Honey Lo- 
cust, white Maple, bur and red Oak, Red Bud, Sycamore, Black Walnut, 
and Black Willow; Shrubs — Prickly Ash, Buttonbush, Dogwood, red Osier, 
Elder, chinquapin Oak, Sumach, Snowberry, .Wahoo, and black Willow. 

Fruit-bearing trees growing on bottom or low land: Crab Apple, Choke 
Cherry, black Cherry, Mulberry, Pawpaw, and Plum. 

Kut-bearing trees growing on upland or low land: Hickory and Walnut. 

Fruit-bearing vines on upland or low land: Orape {eordtfolia riparia). 
Vines and climbers found in forests or on the prairies : Bind Weed, Cucum- 
ber, Dodder, Greenbrier, Staff Tree, or Bitter Sweet, Sarsaparilla, and Vir- 
ginian Creeper. 

Small fruiU: Strawberry, Blackberry, Gooseberry, and Raspberry. The 
first is found scattered over the bottom prairies, or in timber openings; the 
others on bottoms, in sheltered places, in or near the timber. Have not 
foand but one variety of each class. Grapes, summer and frost varieties, 
are found. 

MABSHALL CMUNTY.— JoHU McKee, MiBTSviLLB. 

Forest trees growing on upland : Box Elder, Cottonwood, Locust, White 
Maple, and Walnut, On bottom or low land : White Ash, Bo]^ Elder, Buck- 
eye, Cottonwood, white and red Elm, Hickory, Sycamore, Walnut, and Wil- 
low ; Shrubs— Eed Bud. 

Fruit-bearing trees growing on bottom or low land : Choke Cherry, and 
Plom. • 
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Nut-bearing trees growing od upiaad : Walout. Od bottom or low land : 
Hickory, Waluut, &ud Hazel, 

Fruit-beariug vines growing on upland or lowland: Summer and frost 
Grape. Vines and eliiubera found in forests or on the prairies: Bitter 
Sweet, Cucumber, Ivy, and Hop. 

Small fruits: Strawberry, Blacl;berry, Gooseberry, and Raspberry are 
found, and appear to thrive tbe best on soil a little sandy. There are more 
tbau one kind of Strawberry and Gooseberry. Some of the Pluma are 
worthy of cultivation. 

MTHEB80N COUNTY-Br Theo. Bogqs, McPhbhbok. 

Forest trees growing on upland : Ash, Box Elder, Cottonwood, Elm, and 
white Oak; Shrubs— Alder, and Sumach. On bottom or low land: Ash, 
Box Elder, Cottonwood, Cuffee Tree, Elm, Hackberry, Honey Locust, Oak, 
Red Bud, Sycamore, and Willow ; Shrubs — Alder, and Sumach. 

Fruit-bearing trees on upland and low land : Plum. 

Fruit-bearing vines on upland or low land : Summer and frost Grape. 

Small fruits: Gooseberry and Currant are found on bottom lands. 
Worthy of cultivation: Plum is much improved by culture. 

MIAMI COUNTY.— By L. Bishop, OsiwATOMiB. 

Forest trees growing on upland : Kentucky CofTee Tree, red and white Elm, 
shellbark and pig-nut Hickory, Honey Locust, hard Maple, blackjack, post 
and pin Onk ; Shrubs — Buckbrush, Dogwood, Elder, Ironwood, Red Bud, 
and red and white Sumach. On bottom or lowland : White Ash, Box Elder, 
Kentucky Coffee Tree, red and white Elm, Hackberry, shellbark and pig- 
nut Hickory, Liudeu, Honey Locust, hard and white Maple, bur, black- 
jack, post and water Oiik, Sycamore, Black Walnut; Shrubs — Buckeyi 
Buckbrush, Dogwood, Eider, Ked Bud, Sumach, Wahoo, and Willow. 

Fruit-bearing trees and shrubs growing on upland : Cherry, black and red 
Haw, Persimmon, and Plum, On bottom or low land : Crab Apple, Cherry, 
black and red Haw, Pawpaw, and Plum; Shrubs — Serviceberry. 

Nut-bearing trees growing on upland: Shellbark Hickory. On bottom 
or lowland : Shellbark Hickory, Pecan, and Blank Walnut. 
■ Fruit-bearing vines growing ou upland or low land: Grape. Vines and 
climbers found in forests or ou the prairies : Bitter Sweet, Greenbrier, Poison 
Ivy, Sarsaparilla, and Virginian Creeper. 

Small fruits : Strawberry is found mostly on rich soil, along the skirts of 
ravines ; Blackberry in the timber ; Gooseberry and Raspberry on rich soil, 
in open places iu limber. Only one variety of each is found of each, except- 
ing the Strawberry, of which there appear to be two. Worthy of cultiva- 
tion : A large-sized Strawberry of unequaled flavor ; Persimmon surpassing 
in size and quality any yet seen. 
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MITCHELL COUNTY— By E. A. Taylor, Beloit. 

Forest trees growing on bottom or low laud : Ash, Box Elder, Coffee Tree, 
Cottonwood, red aod white Elm, Hnckberry, white Oak, Black Walnut,, 
and Willow ; Shrubs — Alder, Red Bud, Sage Brush, and Sumach. 

Fruit-be&ring trees od bottom or low laod : Mulberry, and Plum. 

Nut-bearing trees od bottom or low land : Black Walnut. 

Fruit-bearing vines ou uplands or low laud : Summer aud frost Grapes. 
Vines, and climbers found in forests or on the prairies; Bitter Sweet, Grape, 
Morning Glory, Poison Ivy, Rose, Sensitive Rose, and Woodbine. 

Small fruits : Gooseberry, Currant and Raspberry are found on all ex- 
posures protected from fires, and classes of soil. Worthy of cultivation : 
Varieties of Plums. 

MONTGOMERY CODNTY.-Bv L. A. Walkek, Imdependence. 

Forest trees growing on upland : Oaks are occasionally found. On bottom 
or low land: Ash, Box Elder, Coffee Tree, Cottonwood, water and red Elm, 
Hackberry, Hickory, black and honey Locust, white Maple, black and white 
0ak,Sa8«ifras, Sycamore, Black Walnut, aud Willow; Shrubs — Thorn Tree. 

Fruit-bearing trees on bottom or low land : Elderberry, black Haw, Mul- 
berry, Pawpaw, Persimmon, and Plum. 

Nut-I>earing trees on bottom or low land : Hickory, Pecan, and Black 
Walnut. 

Fruit-bearing vines on upland or Ion land: Grapes. Vines and climbers 
found in forests or on the prairies; Bitter Sweet, Hop, Honejrsuckle, Moon 
Seed, Poison Ivy, and Woodbine. 

Small fruits r Strawlwrry, Blackberry, and Raspberry are found on river 
and creek bottom lands aud on openings in the timber. Only one variety of 
eacb class has been discovered. 

MORRIS COUNTY.— By F. B. Habeis, White Cmr. 

Forest trees growing on upland: There are none. But where thff fires 
are kept out, on the margin of bottom lands, nearly all the native varieties 
are springing up, such as white Ash, Box Elder, Hickory, aud Waluut; 
Shrubs — Elder, and Sumach. Ou bottom or low laud (named in the order 
of their comparative number): White and red Elm, Black Walnut, white 
Hickory, bur Ouk, Sycamore, Cottonwood, Hackberry, Ash, Box Elder, 
and Mulberry. On some bluffs the Red Cedar is found. Shrubs— Buck- 
eye, Dogwood, Elder, and Sumacb. 

Fruit-bearing trees and shrubs on upland : Mulberry, Pawpaw, and Plupi. 
On bottom or low laud: Mulberry. 

Nut-bearing trees on bottom or low land: Hickory, bur Oak, and Black 
Waluut. ' f 

Fruit-bearing vines on upland or low land: Summer and frost Grapes. 
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Vines and climbers found in forests or on the prairies: Bitter Sweet, Crreen- 
brier, Hop, and Woodbine. 

Small fruits; Blackberries, GooaeberrieB and Raspberries are found on 
black bottom loam, in heavy-timbered places. But one variety of each 
class has been discovered. Worthy of , cultivation: A variety of Plum and 
Raspberry, 

NEMAHA COUNTY— By 8. J. Edoesly, Senkca. 

Forest trees growing on upland: Cottonwood, Elm, Hickory, linden, 
Honey Locust, soft Maple, red, bur and white Oak, Walnut. These are all 
found on bottom or low land. 

Fruit-bearing trees on upland and low land : Crab Apple, Cherry, and 
Plum. 

Nut-bearing trees on upland : Hickory and Walnut. 

Fruit-bearing vines on upland: Grape. 

Small fruits : Strawberry is found on the prairie; Blackberry, Gooseberry 
and Raspberry on loamy soil, in timber skirting the streams. 

NEOSHO COUNTY.— Bt Geo. W. Ashby, Chahute. 

Forest trees growing on upland : Hickory, and bur, black-jack, post and 
red Oak ; Shrubs — Buckbrusb, But&lo, Willow, and Sumach. On bottom 
or lowland : Gray Ash, Box Elder, Cottonwood, Coffee Tree, white and red 
Elm, Haekberry, shellbark and pig-nut Hickory, Linden, Honey Locust, 
soft Maple, bur and red Oak, Sycamore, Black Walnut, and Willow ; 
Shrubs — Indian Arrow, Buffalo Willow, Red Bud, and Sumach. 

Fruit-bearing trees on upland : Crab Apple, black Cherry, black and red 
Haw, Peraimmon, and Plum ; Sfarul» — Serviceberry. On bottom or low 
land : Crab Apple, Cherry, Pawpaw, Persimmon, and Plura ; Shrubs — Eld- 
erberry. 

Nut-bearing trees growing on upland : Hickory. On bottom or lowland : 
Hickory, Pecan, and Black Walnut ; Shrubs — Hazel. 

Fruit-bearing vines growing on upland or lowland : Frost Grape. Vines 
and climbers found in forests or on the prairies : Bitter Sweet, Sarsaparilla, 
Virginian Creeper, and Woodbine. 

Small fruits: Strawberry is found on the prairie, on all kinds of soil and 
location ; Blackberry, Gooseberry, and Raspberry on rich, alluvial soils In 
valleys and in timber. . 

NESS COUNTY.— Bt N. W. Shaw, Nevada. 

Forest trees growing on upland: All classes are found on the skirts of 
streams — Ash, Cottonwood, Elm, and Willow. A fen Cherry are found on 
the rocky bluffs. 

Fruit-bearing trees on bottom or low land: Cherry and Plum. 
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Fruit bearing vines ou upland and low land : Orape. 
Small fruiU; The Currant only is found. 

NORTON COUNTY.— By Phibbas Tempest, Whitfield P. O. 

Forest trees growing on upland: Ash, Cottonwood, Cedar, white and red 
Elm. On bottom or low land: Ash, Box Elder, Cottonwood, Cedar, red 
and white Elra, Hackberry, Walnut, and Willow. 

Fruit-bearing trees on upland: Plum. On bottom or low land: Plum; 
Shrubs — Sand Plum, and Black Currant. 

Nut-bearing trees on bottom or low land : Walnut. 

Frnit-bearing vines on upland or low land: Grape. 

Small fruits: Black Currauts are found on sandy soil and crevices among 
the magnesia limestone and mil sandstone, and are generally found in 
gulches, deep and well protected from winds; are most plentiful in gulches 
running to the north. Of grapes, both summer and frost varieties thrive on 
Aie sand-beds along creeks, as well as among the timber. 

OSAGE COUNTY.— By W. D. Jokes, Babclat. 

Forest trees growing on bottom or low land: Ash, Coffed Tree, Cotton- 
wood, red and white Elm, Hackberry, Hickory, Linden, Honey Locust, 
white Maple, Sycamore, Black Walnut, Willow. 

Fruit-bearing trees on bottom or low land : Mulberry, Pawpaw, and Plum. 

Nut-bearing trees on bottom or low land: Hickory, and Black Walnut; 
ai rubs — Hazel. 

Fruit-bearing vines on upland or low land : Summer and frost Grapes. 

Small fruits: Strawberry, Blackberry, Gooseberry and Raspberry are 
generally found on bottom land, in or near the timber. Worthy of cultiva- 
tion : Plum, fine varieties. 



S COUNTY.— By M. Mohlbk, Osborne City. 

Of forest trees, there are none growing on the upland. On the bottom or 
low land: The Ash, Box Elder, Cottonwood, Elm, Walnut, Willow, and red 
Cedar are found. 

Fruit-bearing trees on upland or low land : Plum. 

Nut-bearing trees on bottom or low land: Walnut. 

Fruit-growing vines on upland or low land : Grape. Vines and climbers 
found in forests or on the prairies : Grape and Ivy. 

Small fruits : Gooseberry, Currant, and Raspberry are found in the ravines 
among the bluffi. Worthy of cultivation : Plum, Raspberry, Gooseberry, 
And Currant. 

OTTAWA COUNTY.— By J. W. McLAaBs, Scmkbbvillb. 
There are no forest trees growing on the upland. On the bottom or lov 
iand : Aah, Bos Elder. Cottonwood, Coffee Tree, Elm, Hackberry, Oak, 
Walnut, and Willow ; Shrubs — Dogwood, Elder, Snowdrop, and Sumach. 
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Fruit-beariDg trees on bottom or low land: Cherry, Mulberry, and Plum^ 

Fruit-bearing vines od upland or lowlaud : Grapes — two varieties. 

Small fruits: Gooseberry aod Blackberry are found growing on blacky 

sandy loam skirtiug the timber along creeks. Currant ia found on rocky 

bluffs facing north. Worthy of cultivation: Blackberry aod Raspberry^ 

being more hardy than the cultivated varieties. 

PAWNEE COUNTY-By C. C. Chevalier, QAiinELi). 

Forest trees: White Ash, Cottonwood, Box Elder, £]m and Heckberry^ 
are found on creek bottoms or second table lands, and a few on small islands- 
in the Arkansas river; occasional specimens of the Willow, dwarfed fornir 
are found in tbe swales, where tbe land is too wet to plow. 

Fruit-bearing trees on upland or low land : Only the Plum. 

Fruit-bearing vines on upland or low land : Frost Grape. 

Small fruits: None of any class have been found growing wild in this- 
county, that I have any knowledge of. Some varieties of plums are worthy 
of cultivation fur Ihit section of the State. 

POTTAWATOMIE COUNTY.— By Abnbr Almw, Wabavmseb. 

Forest trees growing on upland : Blue Ash, pig-nut Hickory, pin, bur^ 
red, Spanish and black-jack Oak, Black Walnut, and red Cedar; Shrubs — 
Indian Currant, and Sumach. On bottom or low land : White and blue Ash,. 
Box Elder, Basswood, Kentucky Coffee Tree, Cottonwo.od, white and red 
Elm, Hackberry, pig-nut Hickory, Honey Locust, white Maple, red and 
burr Oak, red Cedar, Sycamore, black Walnut, and Willow; Shrubs — 
Prickly Ash, Buttonbusb, Dogwood, Red Bud, Sumach, and Wahoo. 

Fruit-bearing trees growing on upland : Crab Apple. On bottom or low- 
land : Mulberry, Pawpaw, and Plum. 

Nut-bearing trees growing on upland: Shellbark and pig-nut Hickory, 
and Black Walnut. On bottom or low land : Pig-nut Hickory and Black. 
AValuut. 

Fruit-bearing vines growing on upland or lowland : Grapes, summer and 
frost varieties. Vines and climbers found in forests or on the prairies : Bit- 
ter Sweel, Greenbrier, Poison Ivy, Virginian Creeper, and Yellow Root. 

Small Fruits: Strawberry is found on all kinds of soil and locations; 
Blackberry and Raspberry, similar soil and location as the Strawberry; 
Gooseberry, on the bottoms. Tbe Dewberry is worthy of cultivation, alsa 
several fiue varieties of Plums. 

RENO COUNTY— Br A. S. Dimock, Hotchihson. 

Forest trees growing on upland : White Asb, Box Elder, Cottonwood, aDiI. 
Hackberry; Shrubs — Elder and Sumach. 

Forest trees growing on bottom or low land : Cottonwood, Box Elder, and 
Willow. 
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Friiit-beariog trees growing OD upland; Sanil Plum. 

Fruit-bearing vines on upland or low laud: Grapes, summer a.aA frost. 
Vices and climbere found iu forests or on the prairies; Poison Ivy, Virgin- 
iau Creeper. 

Small fruits: Very few Blackberries are found on sandy loam soil, on the , 
elevations of the north portion of the county; what is supposed to be the 
Dewberry is also found. Worthy of cultivation: Plums of fine siae, color 
and flavor. 

REPUBLIC COUNTY.— Bt J. A. Mobhbb, Belleville. 

Forest trees growing on upland : Gray Ash, Box Eldei7 Cottonwood, 
Hackberry, Honey Locust, bur Oak, and red Cedar. On bottom or low laud : 
Gray Ash, Box EIrler, Collouwood, red and white Elm, Hackberry, Honey 
Locust, bur Oak, Black Walnut, and Willow. 

Nut l)eariug trees on uplnud and low land : Black Walnut. 

Fruit-bearing vines on upland or low land : Frost Grapes. 

Small fruits: Strawberry, found ouly ou upland; Gooseberry and Baap- 
berry, two or three kinds found in this county. 

EICE COUNTY.— Bi J, B. ScHLiCHTEft, Steruko. 

Forest trees growing on upland : Kone except Cottonwood, among th& 
sand-hills, and a few bur and white Oak and Walnut along the bluils in the 
northern part of the county. On bottom or low land : Ash, Box Elder, 
Cottonwood, Elm, and Hackberry. 

Fruit-bearing trees ou bottom or low land: Mulberry; Shrubs — Elderberry. 

Nut-beuring trees on upland : Walnut. 

Fruit-bearing vines on uplauil or low land : Summer Grape. 

Small fruits: Gooseberry, Black Currant, large and fine, Raspberry, 
^lack Cap variety, and Blackberry, ou creek banks. The Dewberry is fouud 
on the bluffs. Worthy of cultivation: Currant, a valuable variety, and a 
Grape brought from Medicine river, reported to be a fiiH variety. 

RILEY COUNTY— By Peof. E. A. Popesoe, Manhattan. 

Forest trees growing on upland : Red Cellar, Hop Hornbeam, and chestnut 
Oak; Shrubs — Dwarf and cheslnut Oak, fragrant and smoiith Sumach. On 
bottom or low laud: Box Elder, Basswoo<l, Kentucky CoSee Tree, Cotton* 
wood, white uud red Elm, pig-nut Hickory, Himey Liicust, soft Maple, bur 
Oak, Sycamore, Black Watuul, and Idack Wiilovv ; Shrubs — Prickly Ash, 
Buttonbush, Bladtleruut, Elder, liidian Currant, Red Bud, and Staff Tree. 

Fruit-bearing trees on bottom or low laud : Pawpaw, 

Nut-bearing trees growing on bottom or low land: Black Walnut; 
Shrubs— Hazel. 

Fruit-bearing vices on upland or low land : Grapes. Vines and climbers 
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found in foreste or od the prairies : Bitter Sweet, Ground Nut, Moon Seed, 
Star Cucumber, and Vi^uiao Creeper. 

Small fruits: Strawberry, Blackberry, Gooseberry and Raspberry are 
fiiund on bottom lands in timbered sections. 

ROOES COUNTY.— By J. F. Mdllamby, Stockton. 

Forest trees growing on upland : Hackberry, bur Oak, and red Cedar. On 
bottom or low land : Ash, Box Elder, Cottonwood, Elm, Hackberry, Oak, 
and Walnut ; Shrubs — Dwarf and red Willow. 

Fruit-bearing trees on bottom or low land : Plum. 

Fruit-bearing vines on upland or low land : Grape. 

Small fruits : The Currant is found on deep gravelly soil, at the foot of 
bluffs along streams. The Sand Plum is worthy of cultivation in thia county. 

E08H COUNTY.— Bt Bukb H. Btom, Bush Cbntbr. 

Forest trees growing on bottom or low land: Ash, Box Elder, Cotton* 
wood. Elm, Hackberry, and Walnut. There are greater numbers of Ash 
and Elm than of any others. 

Fruit-bearing trees growing on bottom or low land: Black and choke 
Cherry, and Plum. 

Fruit-bearing vines on upland or low land: Summer and frost Orapee. 
Vines and climbers found in forests or on the prairies : Morning Glory, Pea, 
and Sensitive Vine. 

Worthy of cultivation : The plum is much improved. 

BU88ELL COUNTY.— By W. A. Lewis, Kusbbli.. 

Forest trees do not grow on the uplands in this county, but the fallowing 
are found on the bottom or low land: White Ash, Box Elder, Cottonwood, 
white and red Elm, Hackberry, white, red and bur Oak, and Black Walnut. 

Fruit-bearing trees growing on bottom or low land : Plum. 

Nut-bearing trees on bottom or low land : Black Walnut. 

Small fruits: ThaBlack Currant is found on sandy loam along the bot> 
torn land. Baspberriea are found in cafiona on sandy loam, but generally on 
stony ground and among underbrush. Grapes, both summer and frost 
Worthy of cultivation: The native Blackberry does well when cultivated; 
berry medium size, good flavor; is much improved by cultivation and heavy 
mulching. It endures drouths and drying winds remarkably well. The 
Sand Plum, and a large variety known as "High Plum," are improved by 
cultivation, and are valuable, as they seem peculiarly adapted to the "West- 
em plains." 

SALINE COUNTY.— By H. A. Northrop, Salina. 
Forest trees on bottom or low land: Ash, Box Elder, Cottonwood, red 
and white Elm, Hackberry, Honey Locust, bur Oak, Black Walnut, and 
Willow; Shrubs— Red Bud. 
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Fruit-bearing trees on upland: Mountain Cherry, and Sand Plim. On 
bottom or low land : Choke Cherry, Mulberry, and Plum. 

Frui^bearing vines on upland or low land: Grapes, summer and frost. 
Vinee and climbers found in foreeta or on the prairies : Bitter Sweet, Cucum- 
ber, and American Ivy. 

Small fruits: The Dewberry is found on the prairies. Gooseberries, Cur- 
rants, three varieties, and Raspberries are found on the bluffs skirting small 
streams, sloping to the north. Worthy of cultivation: A blackcap Rasp- 
berry; hardy and productive; berry quite targe. Rocky Mountain Cur- 
rant; very hardy and productive. 

SEDGWICK COUNTY.— Bt J. G. Sampson, El Paso, and Wm. McCbackbn, 
Sdhnt Dale. 

Forest trees growing on upland : Box Elder, Buttonwood, Cottonwood, red 
and wbite Elm, Hackberry, Kentucky Cofiee Tree, Hickory, Honey Locust, 
Oak, Sycamore, and Walnut. 

Fruit bearing trees growing on bottom or low land : Elderberry, Mul- 
berry, and 8aud Plum. 

Nut-l>earing trees on bottom or low land : Hickory, Pecan, and Walnut. 

Fruit-bearing vines on upland or low land: Grape, summer and frost. 
Vines and climbers found Id forests or on the prairies: Poison Ivy. 

.Small fruits: Gooseberry and Raspberry are found on black sandy loam, 
along the streams. Worthy of cultivation : Varieties of the Sand Plum, and 
Raspberry much preferable to any of tbe tame blackcap varieties. 

SHAWNEE COUNTY.— By Thomas Buckman, Topeka. 

Forest trees growing on upland : White Ash, Cottonwood, Linden, Honey 
Liocust, and wbite, bur, Spanish, scrub and black-jack Oak. On bottom or 
low land: Box Elder, Kentucky Coffee Tree, white aud red Elm, Hack- 
berry, ebellbark and pig-nut Hickory, white Maple, Sycamore, Black Wal- 
nut, and Willow. 

Fruit-bearicg trees on upland : Cherry. On bottom <y low land : Black 
Mulberry and Plum. 

Nut-bearing trees on upland: Sbellbark Hickory. On bottom or low 
land : Sbellbark and pig-nut Hickory. 

Fruit-bearing vines on upland or low land: Grapes, summer, autumn, and 
winter varieties. Vines and climbers found in forests or on the prairies: 
Bitter Sweet, Cucumber, Greenbrier, and Ivy. 

Small fruits: Strawberry. On upland and bottoms. Blackberry ; hillsides 
and bottoms, Gooseberry; bottoms, and sides of ravines where sheltered, 
Raspberry, two varieties (black and red). 

SUMNER COUNTY.— By A. C. Smith, Wellington. 
Forest trees growing on upland: Asb, Box Elder, Cottonwood, white Elm, 
Hackberry, bur Oak, and Black Walnut. 
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Fruit-bearJDg trees growiog ou bottom or If v land: Mulberry nod Plum, 
Niit-beariag trees growing on bottom or lovland : Black Walnut. 
Fniit-beariDg Tmea growing on upland or lowland: Grape. Ymea aoil 
climbers found in forests or on the prairies: Ivy. 
Small Fruits: The Dewberry is the only class found. 

TEEGO COUNTY— By Akthuk D. Bailet, Wa-Eekney. 

Forest trees growing on upland: None except transplanted trees. Here 
and there the Cherry and Cottouwood start up on plowed land; Sumach 
is found. On bottom or low land : Black and white Ash, Cottonwood, Dog- 
wood, red, white and corky Elm, Hackberry, Wahoo and Willow. 

Fruit-bearing trees growing ou bottom or low land: Choke Cherry, red 
oud yellow Plum. 

Small fruits: The Missouri yellow-fiowing Currant is found in timber 
along the streams. 

Fruit-beariug vines growing on lowland: Summer and frost Grapes are 
found along the streams. Worthy of cultivation: The Plum will repay for 
all cars given it, and there are many shrubs and vines that will be valuable 
in an ornamentation of bouse surroundinga. 

WABAUNSEE COUNTY.— By H. A. Stilzs, Paviliok. 

Forest trees growing on upland : While Asb, Box Elder, Basswood, Buck- 
eye, Kentucky Coffee Tree, Cottonwood, Cedar, Dogwood, red and whit« 
Elm, Hackberry, Hickory, Ironwood, Honey Locust, white Maple, white, 
black-jack, chestnut and bur Oak, Wahoo, Black Walnut, and several va- 
rieties of Willow; Shrubs — Choke Cherry, Pigeon-bush, Prickly Asb, and 
Sumach. Those found on upland are also found on bottom or low land. 

Shrubs growing on bottom or low land: Alder, Buffalo-berry, and Sumach. 

Fruit-bearing trees growing on upland: Crab Apple, Pawpaw, and Plum. 
On bottom or low land ; Elderberry, Buffalo-berry, Choke Cherry, Haw- 
thorn, and Mulberjy. 

Nut-bearing trees and shrubs growing on upland and bottom land : Haiel, 
Hickory, and Black Walnut. 

Fruit-bearing vines on upland or low land: Summer and frost Grapes. 
Vines and climbers found in the forests or on the prairies: Bitter Sweet, 
Poison Ivy. Woodbine, and Virginian Creeper, 

Small fruits: Strawberry is found on bottoms and second bottoms ; Black- 
berry on bottoms aud in ravines ; Gooseberry on wood-land bottoms and ra- 
vines; Currant on wood-land bottoms; Raspberry on hillsides, ravines, and 
bottom land. 

WILSOS COUNTY.— By G: B. Bbown, Gdilfoed. 

Forest trees growing on upland: Shellbark Hickory, black and bur 

Oak; Shrubs — Prickly Asb; there are others, the names of which I am 
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not tamiliar with. Trees growing on bottom or low laud : Asb, Box Elder, 
OottoDwood, white and red Elm, Hackberry, Red Bud, Hickory, Linden, 
Maple, bur and red Oak, Sycamore, and Walnut. 

Fruit-beariug trees on upland : PersiminoD and Plum. On bottom or low 
land: Mulberry, Pawpaw, and PereimmoD ; Shrubs — Serviceberry, 

Nut-bearing trees on upland : Hickory. On bottom or low land ; Shell- 
bark Hickory, white Pecan, and Walnat. 

Fruit-bearing vines on upland or low land : Frost Grape, Vinea and 
-climbers found in foresta or on the prairies : Ivy, and Rose. 

Small fruits; Strawberry, Blackberry, Gooseberry, and Raspberry are 
generally found on bottoms or hillsides, under the blulfs, on black and lime- 
stone soil. Worthy of cultivation : Blackberry and Raspberry, on account 
-of hardiness. 

WOODSON COUNTY— By W. W. Smitb, Njwsho Falls. 

Forest trees growing on upland: Black jack Oak; Shrubs — Bufialo 
Brush, and Sumach. On bottom or low land : Ash, Kentucky Coffee Tree, 
Cottonwood, red and white £lra, Hackberry, shellbark and pig-nut Hickory, 
Honey Locust, white and ash-leafed Maple, red, white, bur and black-jack 
Oak, Sycamore, Black Walnut, Willow; Shrubs — Buffalo Brush, Elderberry, 
Buckeye, and Red Bud. 

Fruit-bearing trees on upland: Persimmon and Plum. Ou bottom or 
low land : Cherry, red and black Haw, Mulberry, Pawpaw, Persimmon and 
Plum. 

Nut-bearing trees growing on bottom or low land: Hickory, Pecan, Wal- 
nut; Shrubs — Hazel. 

Fruit-bearing vines on upland or low land: Summer and frost Grapes. 
Vines and climbers found in forests or on the prairies : Poison Ivy and 
Roses. 

Small fruits : Strawberry is found in the ravines on prairies ; Blackberry 
and Gooseberry, on moist lauds along creeks and in timber; Raspberry, in 
old orchards, fence corners, and by the side of hedges. Of the Blackberry, 
the upright, and trailing, or Dewberry are found. Worthy of cultivation: 
The Mulberry, and varieties of Plum. 

WYANDOTTE COUNTY.— By W. W. Dickinson, Wsandottb. 

Forest trees growing on upland: Ash, Box Elder, Kentucky Coffee Tree, 
Elm (2 var.), Hackberry, Hickory (1 var.), Hop, Horn bean, Honey Locust, 
Maple (2 var.), and Oak (7 var.); Shrubs— Buckthorn, Elder, Hardback, 
and Red Bud ; On bottom or low land : Ash, Box Elder, Kentucky Coffee 
Tree, Cottonwood, Elm (2 var.). Honey Locust, white Maple, Oak (2 var,). 
Sycamore, and Willow ; Shrubs — Dogwood, Hardback, Red Bud, and Thorn. 

Fruit-bearing trees on upland : Crab Apple, Cherry, Elderberry, Pawpaw, 
Persimmon, and Plum. Ou bottom or low land: Mulberry. 
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Nut-beariDg trees and abrubs an upland : Pecan and Hazel. 

Fruit-bearing vines on upland or low land : Grapes (3 var.) Vines and 
climbers found in forests or on the prairies: Bitter Sweet, Ivy, and Roses, 

Small fruits : Tbe Strawberry is found on the prairie in sheltered places; 
the Blackberry, Gooseberry, and Raspberry are found on good soils, along 
fences in the timber, and on bluffs not grazed by animals. But one variety 
of each is found, excepting of Blackberry and Baapberry ; there are two 
worthy of cultivation, and the Persimmon. 

[Thb counties following irere not noclTed in time tai InHrlioa in Ibelr propel pUc«a.] 
ANDERSON COUNTY. — BY M. A. PAGE, OARNETT. 

Forest trees on upkud; Whiteaod blue Aah. Box Elder, CofTee Tree, Cottonwood, red 
and while Elm, Hackberry, pig-nut Hickory, bl&ck-jack Oak, Walnut; Shrubs — Dwarf 
Oak, Sumacti, prairie Willow. On bottom or low land : Blue Asb, CottoDwood, while 
Elm, shellbark Hickoiy, IroDwood, LiodeD, white and sugar Maple, black, Spanish, white 
and Bwamp Oak, Red Bud, Walnut, Whitewood ; Shrubs — Dogwood, Sumach, Willow. 

Fruil^bearing trees growing on upland: Cherrj, Haw, Persimmon, and Plum. On 
bottom or law land : Pawpaw, and Plum. 

Nut-bearing trees on upland ; Hickory ( three varieties), and Black Wdnut. On bot-. 
lorn or low land: Walnut, and Haie). 

Frail-bearing vines on upland or low land : Grape. Vines and climbers found in 
forests or on the prairies: Trumpet Flower, 

Small fruits; Strawberry, found on prairie. Blackberry, on prairie (loam, vilh clay 
subsoil), Qooseberry, on prairie. Raspberry, all dassea of soil and locations. Of Straw- 
berry, there are two kinds — first, a necked fruit, borne on tall fruit-stalk, leaf large and 
long; second resemblesWilson'sAlbanyin fruit and plant. Of Blackberry, there are two 
kinds — fint, low, stout, dark-colored cane; eecond, cane yellow. Worthy of cultivation : 
Persimmon, fruit large, skin thin, pulp juicy, rich, seed very snuill — a superior fruit. 



CHEROKEE COUNTY,— BY THOS. W. gUITH, BAXTER BPRINOS. 

Forest trees on upland : Pig-nut Hickory, black, black-jack, post and red Oak, Sassa- 
fras; Shrubs — Dogwood, Sumach. On bottom or low land: White Aah, Birch, Box 
Elder, Coffee Tree, Cottonwood, Dogwood, red and white Elm, Hackberry, shellbark 
Hickory, Ironwood, Locust, white and sugar Maple, post Oak, Ked Bud, Sycamore, Wal- 
nut, 'Willow; Shrubs— Prickly Ash, Thorn, Wahoo. 

Frui^bea^ing trees on upland: Peraimmon. On bottom or low land: Cherry, Mul- 
berry, Pawpaw; Shrubs — Serviceberry. 

Nut-beannB trees on upland : Hickory. On bottom or low land : Hickory, Pecan, 
Black Walnut. 

Fruil-bearing vines on upland or lowland : Grape — a variety nearly equal lo the 
Concord in sise, quality good, constantly productive; summer and frost varieties are 
found. Vines and climbers found in forests or on the prairies: Ivy, Trulnpet Flower. 

Small fruits: Strawberry is found on the prairies, at the edges of tbe timber; Goose- 
berry, on bottom or low land ; Raspberry and Blackberry, on cleared ground. The Dew- 
berry is found in this county. Worlhyof cultivation: Persimmon, Blackberry, Gooseberry. 

WASHINGTON COUNTY. — BY CHA8. WILLIAMSON, WABHINGTON. 

Forest trees on upland : Wafer Ash, Cottonwood, red and white Elm, Haokberry, 
Hickory, Linden, Locust, while Maple, black and white Oak, Walnut, Willow. On bot- 
tom or low land : White, black and wafer Ash, Linden, Oatlonwood, Cofite Tree, Hack- 
berry, Hickory, honey and thorn Locust, white Maple, Mulberrv, white, black and red 
Oak, Sycamore, Walnut; Shrubs — Prickly Asb, Di^prood, Leatherwood. 

Fruit-bearing trees on upland : Mulberry, Plum. On bottom or low land : Cherry, 
Mulberry, Plum; Shmbs— Elder. 

Nut-bearing trees: Hickory, Walnut. 

Fruit-bearing vines on upland or low land : Qrape, sommer and frost. Vines and 
climbers found in forests or oa prairie : Bitter Sweet, Cucumber, Greenbrier, polwn Ivy, 
Sensitive Brier, Vii^inia Creeper, Rose. 

Small fruits: Strawberry is found on second bottom; Gooseberir and Baapberry on 
bottom laud. Worthy of cultivation : Variety of Raspberrj and Blackberry. 
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DISTRICT REPORTS. 



NORTHERN FRUIT DISTRICT. 

KoTB.— Tb«M reporti *re bued on tba rfportaof the Coaotr Vlca PnaidenU fartha jttt. 

The territory of this district includes the following couDtiea: Atchison, 
Brown, Clay, Cloud, Davis, Dickinson, Doniphan, Ellis, Ellsworth, Graham, 
Jewell, Jackson, Jefferson, Leavenworth, Lincoln, Marshall, Mitchell, Nem- 
aha, Oshorne, Pottawatomie, Phillips, Republic, Riley, Rooks, Russell, Smith, 
Saline, Shawnee, Trego, Wyandotte, and Washington. Total number of ( 
ties, 31 ; number of counties reporting, 30. 

The report* of the Vice Presidents for these counUee show the following 
condition of horticulture in the Northern Fruit District, at the close of the 
year 1879: 

CONDITION OF 0ECHAED8. » 

Applet. — In eight counties, excellent; nineteen, good ; three, fair. 

Peaehea. — In six counties, excellent; thirteen, good ; four, fair; four, poor. 

Peart. — Id six counties, excellent; fourteen, good; three, iair; six, poor; 
one, fulure. 

Mumt.—JD four counties, excellent; fifteen, good ; four, fair; 1, poor. 

Chtrriet. — In five counties, excellent ; sixteen, good ; three, fair. 



Applet. — Twenty-tbree counties report none ; five, light. 
PeMhet. — Twenty counties report none; seven, light. 
Pean. — Nineteen counties report none; four, light. 
Plwnt. — Twenty-four counties report none ; four, light. 
Cherries. — Twenty-three counties report none; two, light. 

EXTEtJT OF ORCHARDS PLANTED. 

Applet. — Twenty-one counties report larger than in any year before ; four, 
average of other years; one, light. 

Peaehet. — Sixteen counties report large ; six, average of other years ; five, 
light. 

Peart. — Ten counties report large; eight, average of other years; seven, 
light. 

Pliant. — Eleven counties report large; seven, average of other years; 
eight, light. 

Cherries. — Fifteen counties report large; seven, average of other years ; 
three, small. 
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VARIETIES PLANTED LARGELY. 

Apples. — Summer; Early Harvest, Carolina Red June, Red Astrachan, 
Cooper's Early White, Gramar Penrniaio, Early Penoock, Hightnp Sweet, 
LargeYellow Bough, Alexander, Keswick Codliu, Fourth of July. Autumn: 
Lowell, Maideu'a Blush, Autumn Strawberry, Rarnbo, Faraeuse, Fall Wine, 
Bailey's Sweet, Rome Beauty, Smith's Cider. Winter r Jonalhaa, Grimes's 
Golden, Dominie, Wageuer, Talraau's Sweet, Hubburdston Nonsuch, Pen- 
nock; Culvert, Jersey Sweet, Milam, King of Tompkins County, Fallawater, 
White Winter Pearmain, Yellow Bellflower, Wioesap, Missouri Pippin, Wil- 
low Twig, Huntsman's Favorite, White Pippin, Rawles Genet, Ben Davis, 
McAfee's Nonsuch, Miukler, Gilpin, Lawver. 

Peaches. — Alexander, Amsden's June, Early Beatrice, Early Rivers, Wy- 
andotte Chief, Hale's Early, Crawford's Early, Troth's Early, Large Early 
York, George the Fourth, Stump-the-World, Foster, Smock, Old Mixon 
Free aud Cliag, Crawford's Late, Ward's Late Free. Blood Cling, Heath 
Cling, and in many places largely Kansas-grown seedlings. 

Pears. — Madeleine, Buffum, Flemish Beauty, White Doyenne, Bartlett, 
Howell, Sheldon, XfOuise Bonne de Jersey, Duchesse d'Angouleme, Beurre 
<i'Anjou, Beurre d'Aremberg, Clapp's Favorite, Seckel, Vicar of Winkfield, 
Lawrence. * 

Plume. — Wild Goose, Lombard, Green Gage, Huling's Superb, Washing- 
ton, Culumbia, Duane's Purple, Yellow Egg, Coe's Golden Drop, Imperial 
Gage, Emigrant, Weaver, S'and, Miner, selected native varieties. 

Cherries. — May Duke, Eiirly Richmond, Keine Hortense, Gov, Wood, 
Yellow Spanish, Kentish (sjn. Montmorency), Belle Maguifique, Late Rich- 
mond, Late Duke, English Morello, Common Morello. 

LOSSES IN THE PLANTING, 
Generally light in the district; in some localities rather heavier than 
usually attends transplanting. The causes for failures are reported to be: 
weak condition of the trees, unfavorable weather at the time of planting, 
carelessness in planting aud after culture. Much complaint is made against 
the stock of trees shipped from without the State — being the refuse of nur- 
eeriee, nearly dead when received. ' 

WOOD GROWTH. 

Apples. — Three counties report extra ; sixteen, good ; six, fair ; four, light. 

Peaches. — Four counties report extra; eighteen. good to very good; three, 
fair ; two, poor. Tlie old peach trees are reported largely dead, or in a very 
low condition of I 



Pears. — Three counties report extra ; seventeen, good 
Plums. — Two counties report extra; eighteen, good 
Ckerrm.—1'no counties report extra ; fifteen, good 



two, fair ; five, light, 
six, fair; two, poor, 
six, fair; five, light. 
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present indications foe a crop of feuit in 1880. 

Apples. — Twelve counties report very good ; thirteeo, gtyid ; one, fair ; one, 
jpoor; four, trees too youug. 

Peadie*. — Sis counties rejiort very good ; nine, good; three, fair; three, 
poor ; one, trees too youug. 

Pears. — Five counties report very good ; six, good ; two, fair ; four, poor; 
ifiye, trees too young. 

Plutnt. — Four counties report very good; fourteen, good; two, fair; 
three, poor; one, trees too young. 

Cherries. — Three counties report very good ; fifteen, good ; four, fair ; one, 
poor. 

Grapes. — Two counties report very good ; eighteen, good ; three, fair ; 
one, poor. 

Slraviberriei. — Two counties report very good ; nine, good ; five, fair ; five, 
}»or. 

Raapherriet. — ^Two counties report very good ; sixteen, good ; three, feir ; 
three, poor. 

Ourranls. — One county reports very good ; ten, good ; three, poor. 

Blackberries. — Two counties report very good ; thirteen, good ; one, fair ; 
one, poor. 

Gooseberries. — Two counties report very good; fifteen, good; one, fair; 
three, poor. 



Strawberries. — Monarch of the West, Crescent Seedling, Captain Jack, 
•Cumberland Triumph, Prouty's Seedling, Star of the West. 

liaspberriea.— -Gregg, Turner, Brandywine, Highland Hardy, Norwood, 
Herstine, Thwack, Bristol, Ganargua. 

Blaekberrieg. — Snyder, Western Triumph, Taylor's Prolific, Branton's 
Early. 

Gooseberries. — Downing, Smith's Improved, Early Kent. 

TEIAL OF THE QUINCE. 
Four counties report success in special localities ; seven, rather poor re- 
sults; five, failure; fifteen, not tried. 

MULCHING FOE SMALL FRUITS. 
Twenty-one counties report very beneficial ; eleven, not tried. 

SHADING OF SMALL FRUITS. 
Nine counties recommend a partial shade ; balance not tried. 
NEW SEEDLING FEUIT OF KANSAS ORIGIN. 
Peaches. — Promising varieties are reported originating in the counties of 
day, Davis, Dickinson, Ellsworth, Jackson, Pottawatomie, Republic, Blley 
«nd Wyandotte. 
17 
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Plums. — In ElliB, Republic and Riley, 

Blackberriea. — A fine, very early variety reported in Dictiaaon county. 
DISEASES. 

Bust is reported to a limited extent in ten counties, appearing on the 
leaves of the grape, blackberry and raspberry. Causes: Neglect and abus- 
ive treatment, and generally appears during hot weatber following a vig- 
orous wood growth. Remedy recommended: Good culture for rich soils, 
and a light mulch for poor soils. 

PRUNING VINES AND SMALL FRUITS. 

For pruning grape vines the general recommendation aa to the proper 
time is during mild weather in winter, and never later than the let of March. 
The long arm with spur pruning, and_ the renewal system, have been success- 
fully practiced. 

For blackbetxiee and raspberries, heading back the canes to about three 
feet during growing season, and shortening of the lateral growth either in 
autumn or early spring, are reported as producing the finest results. 

Gooseberries and currants should have the stools thinned of all weak 
shoots, and when the growth of either is very rank it should be shortened in 
in late autumn, or as soon as the leaves drop. 

NUT-BEARING TREES CULTIVATED. 

Black walnut, Spanish and American sweet chestnut, pecan, hard-shelled 
almond and butternut. 

MISCELLANEOUS FRUITS CULTIVATED. 

Barberry, huf&lo-berry, mulberry, persimmon, serviceberry. 

FORESTRY— VARIETIES SUCCESSFULLY CULTIVATED. 

Ailanthus, birch, catalpa, wild cherry, larch, honey locust, white maple, 
Oai^ orange, silver-leafed poplai*, sycamore, golden willow. 
EVERGREENS. 

Twenty-five counties report entire success with the red cedar; thirteen 
counties, the black Austrian pine ; ten counties, the Scotch pine and others, 
as the Norway spruce, white pine, mountain pine, balsam fir and arbor vttfe, 
succeed in some localities. 



Ailanthus, red, white and green ash, box elder, catalpa, Cottonwood, red 
and white elm, hackberry, honey and black locust, white maple, mulberry, 
oak, Lombardy and silver-leafed poplar, black walnut, golden willow. 
INSECTS ATTACKING FOREST TREES. 

Maple worms. May beetles, borers (in the ash, box elder, cottonwood, 
elm), and a twig pruner. 
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ornamentals successfully transplanted. 

Treei. — Box elder, caliilpa, white elm, larch, honey locust, white maple, 
Lombardy and silver-leafed poplar, sycamore, wahoo, weeping willow. 

Shrubs. — Althea, acacia, floweriDg almoDd, barberry, forsythia, hydrangea, 
Japan quince, lilac, California privet, red bud, tamarix, spirea, Bweet-acented 
Bbrub, snowball, strawberry tree, syringa. 

0/im6er».— Honeysuckle, trumpet flower, American ivy, wistaria. 

Soaee. — All the hardy classes. 

fledyea.— Barberry, Japan quince, privet, red cedar. 

Lawnt. — Fifteen counties report Kentucky blue-grass a success for such 
purposes. 

There is a strong love manifested by the people of this district for beauti- 
ful lawns, trees and floweriiig plants around the home, and as their means 
increase more extensive investments will be made in ornamentation. 

STATISTICS FOR THE DISTRICT. 
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CENTRAL FRUIT DISTRICT. 

This district embraces the counties of Anderson, Barton, Chase, Coffey, 
Douglas, Edwards, Franklin, Harvey, Hodgeman, Johnson, Linn, Lyon, 
Marion, McPherson, Miami, Morris, Ness, Osage, Pawnee, Reno, Rice, Rush, 
Sequoyah, and Wabaunsee. Total number of counties, 24; number of 
counties reporting, 18. 

CONDITION OP ORCHARDS. 

Apples. — Three counties report very good ; twelve, good; one, fair; one, 
poor. 

Peonies. — Seven counties, good ; fonr, fair; five, poor ; one, trees too|young 
to bear. 

Fears. — One county very good ; eight, good ; three, fair ; two, poor. 

Plums. — Two counties very good ; twelve, good. 

OWrie*.-— Three counties very good ; eleven, good ; one, fair. 



Apples. — Fourteen counties report none ; two, light. 
Peaches. — Fifteen uounties report none; one, light. 
Pears. — Thirteen counties report none ; three, light. 
Plums. — Sixteen counties report none. 
Cherries. — Sixteen counties report none. 
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extent of orchards planted. 

AppU$. — Ten counties report large ; three, an average with other years 
three, small. 

Peaches. — Seven counties report large; four, an average with other years 
five, email. 

Pears. — Five counties report large ; four, an average with other yeare 
six, small. 

Pbans. — Four counties report large ; five, an average with other years 
seven, small. 

Cherries. — Seven counties report large ; three, an average with other years 
six, small. 

VARIETIES PLANTED LASGELY. 

Apples. — Summer : Early Harvest, Carolina Bed June, Bed Astrachan, 
Cooper's Early White, American Summer Fearmain, Early Pennock, Ix)w- 
ell, Gramar Fearmain. Autumn : Maiden's Blush, Barabo, Fameuse, Fall 
Wine, Bome Beauty, Fall Pippin. Winter: Jonathan, Smith's Cider, 
Bomanstem, Wine, Bomioie, Taiman's Sweet, Missouri Fippin, Grimes's 
Golden, Lady Apple, Swaar, Huntsman's Favorite, Willow Twig, Winesap, 
Bawles Genet, Ben Davis, Gilpin, Lawver, 

Peaches. — Alexander, Amsden's June, Early Beatrice, Early Briggs, Hale's 
Early, Early York, Crawford's Early, Stump-the- World, Snow, Foster, Old 
Mixon, Crawford's Late, Ward's Late Free, Lemon Cling, Blood Oliug, Heath 
Cling. 

Pears. — Belle Lucrative, Bartlett, Flemish Beauty, Buffum, Howell, 
Clapp's Favorite, Lonise Bonne de Jersey, Ducheas d'Angouleme, Seckel, 
Souvenir du Congres. 

Plums. — Wild Goose, Miner, Sand. 

Cherries. — May Duke, Early Bichmond, King's Early, Belle Magnifique, 
Leib, Late Bichmond, English Morello, Common Morello. 

FAILUKES IN PLANTING 
Were not heavy in the entire district, but from the reports were an average 
of previous years. 

The causes of failure are reported : Unfavorable weather at time of plant- ' 
ing, a bad condition of trees planted, and neglect thereafter. 

WOOD GROWTH. 
Apples. — Generally good. 

Peachei. — Generally &ir ; good to very good on young trees ; poor on old 
trees. 
Pears. — Generally fair, 
JHums. — Generally good. 
(Aerries. — Generally good. 
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peesent indications foe a crop of frdit in 1880. 

Applet. — Three couDtiea report very good; eleven, good ; two, light. 

Peachee. — Three counties report very good ; seven, good; three, fair; one, 
light; one, poor. 

Pears. — Three counties report very good ; eight, good ; one, fair ; two, 
light 

Plutni. — Five counties report very good ; ten, good ; one, fair. 

Oterries. — Three counties report very good; ten, good; three, fair. 

Grapes. — Two counties report very good ; eleven, good ; one, fair. 

Straviberries. — Two counties report very good ; ten, good ; one, fair. 

Ra^berriee. — One county reports very good ; twelve, good ; one, fair ; one, 
poor. 

Currants. — One county reports very good; six, good; one, fair. 

Bhckberriea. — Eleven counties report good ; two, fair ; one, poor. 

Qooseberries. — Two counties report very good ; ten, good; one, fair, 
TEIAL OF THE QUINCE. 

The quince ha^ been tried in thirteen counties, aod seven report it doing well 
in localities, one fair, and five a general failure. One county reports it as 
easily grown as the apple ; another, successful when grown in rich, moist soil, 
and sheltered from the winds. 

MULCHING OF SMALL FEUITS. 

Mulching for small fruit has been tried, and recommended as a success, in 
fifteen counties. Also, shading of the currant necessary to success. 

NEW VAEIETIES OP SMALL FEUITS SUCCESSFULLY INTRODUCED. 
Sfrawberries. — Crescent Seedling, Sharpless, Forest Rose, Du rand's Beauty, 
Crystal White, Captain Jack, Glendale. 
Baspberries. — Turner, Thwaclc, Henrietta, Pride of the Hudson, Gregg. 
Oooeeberriet. — Smith's Improved. 

SEEDLING FRUITS OF KANSAS ORIGIN. 
Apples. — Promising varieties in Miami, Johnson, and Wabaunsee counties. 
PeaeJtes. — In Harvey, Linn, Lyon, Miami, Osage, Reno, Rice, and Wa- 
baunsee counties. 
Plums. — lo Harvey and Rice counties. 
StTawberriea. — In Johnson county. 
Ra^berries. — In Wabaunsee counties. 
RUST. 
Rust has appeared on the leaf of the grapes, blackberries, and raspberries 
in seven counties. Cause reported: Produced by drouth and hot suns. 
Remedy: Remove all plants afiected, and burn them. 

PRUNING VINES AND SMALL FRUITS. 
Qrapa^ne*. — Long arm, with current year's growth pruned to spurs in 
Febrnrary and fore part of March. 
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Blaekberriet and Reupberriee. — Head back the canes during the growing 
season to three feet, and ahorten-in the lateral growth in the autumn, or exAj 
spring, to one or two feet. 

GootAerriet. — Thin out the wood in March, and shorten-in the straggling 
growth. 

NUT-BEARING TBEE8 SUCCESSFULLY CULTIVATED. 
American chestnut, pecan, black walnut. 

MISCELLANEOUS FEUIT8 CULTIVATED. 
Barberry, red mulberry, Bussian mulberry, persimmon, servioe-berry. 



Aiianthus, red, white and green ash, balm of Gilead, box elder, catalpa, 
cherry, Cottonwood, coffee tree, English and American elm, hackberry, hick- 
ory, honey and black locust, hard and soft maple, Osage orange, silver-leafed 
and Lombardy poplar, sycamore, white and golden willow, black w'alnut 
EVEEGEEENS SUCCESSFULLY TRANSPLANTED. 

Arbor vitse, balsam fir, red cedar, Irish juniper, black Austrian, Scotch, 
white pine, spruce, savin. 

INSECTS ATTACKING FOBEST TREES. 
Borers (in box elder, elm, hackberry, maple, mulberry, mountain ash, 
poplar), maple worm, and a small light green worm injured the foliage on 
Cottonwood trees in August. 

ORNAMENTALS SUCCESSFULLY INTRODUCED. 

Treet. — Aiianthus, catalpa, cuMeafed birch, chestnut, white mulberry, 
mountain asb, Lombardy poplar, tulip tree, weeping willow. 

Shrvbt. — Flowering almond, althea, rose acacia, barberry, deutzia,foraythia) 
hydrangea, Japan quince, lilac, purple fringe, privet, snowball, spirea, ayringa, ' 
upright honeysuckle, weigelia. 

CHmherg. — American ivy, honeysuckle, trumpet flower, wistaria. 

Botes. — All hardy classes are a Buccesa under ordinary treatment. ■ 

Sedges. — Barberry, Japan quince, laurel-leafed willow, lilac, privet, roses, 
red cedar, spirea, ayringa, upright honeysuckle, weigelia. 

Lawns. — Eleven counties report success with Kentucky blue-grass and 
white clover ; in one county white clover fails. 

There is a general disposition 1« beautify around the house with lawns, trees 
and Sowers. 

STATISTICS FOR THE DISTRICT. 
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SOUTHERN DISTRICT. 

This district embraces the following oouuties: Allen, Barbour, Butler, 
Bourbon, Chautauqua, Cherokee, Comanclie, Cowley, Crawford, Elk, Ford, 
<3reenwood. Harper, Kingman, Xjabette, Montgomery, Neosho, Sedgwick, 
Sumner, Wilson, and Woodson. Total number of counties, 21 ; number of 
counties reporting, 19. 

CONDITION OF OBCHAEDS. 

Apple$. — Eight counties report very good ; nine, good ; two, poor. 

Faaeha. — Two counties report very good ; eleven, good ; one, lair ; five, 
poor. 

Pears. — Two oouuties report very good ; ten, good ; two, ^r ; three, poor. 

Piwma. — Four counties report very good ; thirteen, good ; two, poor. 

Cheniea. — Three couodee report very good ; fourteen, good ; two, poor. 



Applet. — Sixteen counties report none ; three, light. 

Peaehet. — Seventeen counties report none; two, light. 

Pear». — Sixteen counties report none; three, light. 

Plwns. — Seventeen counties report none; one, light. 

Chtrriea. — Eighteen counties report none; one, light. 
EXTENT OF ORCHAED PLANTING. 

Apples. — Fourteen counties report large ; three, an average of other years 
one, small. 

Peaciies. — Ten counties report large; five, an average of other years 
three, small. 

Peart. — Four counties report large; seven, an average of other years; 
seveo, small. 

PluTM. — Nine counties report large; six, an average of other years 
three, small. 

Cherries. — Ten connties report large; six, an average of other years 
two, small. 

VABIETIES PLANTED LARGELY. 

Apples. — Summer: Early Harvest, Carolina Red June, Red Astrachan, 
Lowell. Autumn: Maiden's Blush, Rambo, Rome Beauty. Winter: Jona- 
than, Grimes's Golden, White Winter Fearmain, Missouri Pippin, Willow 
Twig, Winesap, Rawles Genet, Ben Davis, Stark, Oilpin, Limber Twig. 

Peaehet. — Alexander, Amsden's'June, Slater, Hale's Early, Early York, 
Crawford's Early, Early Rivers, Stump-the- World, Smock, Foster, Steadly, 
Crawford's Late, Old Mixon Free, Ward's Late Free, Heath Cling, Druid 
HUl. 

PeoM.— Osband's Summer, Harvest, Bartlett, Flemish Beauty, Clapp'B 
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Favorite, Duchesse d 'Angouletne, Louise Boone de Jersey, Vicar of Wink- 
field, Glout Morceau, 

P/wmg.— Wild Goose, Washington, Lombard, Oreen O^e, Damson, Sand^ 
Miner, Duane's Purple, Pond's Seedling. 

Cherries. — May Dulte, Early Richmond, Governor Wood, Beine Hor- 
teuse, Leib, Late Richmond, English Morello, Common Morello. 

FAILURES IN PLANTING. 
Were generally heavier than usual, and are attributed to a weak condition 
of the trees used, unfavorable weather at and following the planting seasoD, 
and neglect. 

WOOD GROWTH. 

Apples. — Four counties report large; ten, medium ; three, small. 

Penclies. — Four counties report large; seven, medium; seven, small. 

Pears.— Three counties report large ; twelve, medium ; three, small. 

Plums. — Three counties report large; twelve, medium ; three, small. 

Cherries. — Four counties report large; ten, medium ; three, small. 

PRESENT INDICATIONS FOR A CROP OF FRUIT IN 1880. 

Apples. — Three counties report very good ; fourteen, good. 

Peaches. — Four counties report very good ; thirteen, good. 

Penrs. — One county reports very good ; fifteen, good ; one, poor. 

Plums. — One county reports very good ; fourteen, good. 

Cherries. — Two counties report very good ; fifteen, good. 

Grapes. — Two counties report very good ; fifteen, good. 

Straivberries. — Two counties report very good ; twelve, good ; three, poor. 

Raspberries. — Two counties report very good ; fourteen, good. 

CSirmnU. — One county reports very good ; ten, good. 

Bluekberries. — Three counties report very good ; fiO^eeu, good. 

Gooseberries. — Two counties report very good; fifteen, good; one, poor. 
THE QUINCE 
Has been tried in seventeen counties, and is a success in ten ; partial Buccee» 
in four; and a failure iu three counties. 

MULCHING FOE SMALL FRUITS. 

Fifteen counties recommend its use as highly beneficial ; and shade for 
currants indispensable. 

NEW FRUITS INTRODUCED. 

Strawberries. — Cutter's Seedling, Great American. 

Ritspberrles. — Gregg, Turner, Herstine. 

Bluekberries. — 8nyder. 

NEW FRUITS OF KANSAS ORIGIN. 

Peaches. — Very promising early varieties are reported in the foUowing^ 
counties: Allen, Bourbon, Butler, Chautauqua, Cherokee, Cowley, Neosho, 
Sedgwick, and Woodson. 
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BUST. 
KuBt is reported id five counties on the leaves of grape-vines and black- 
berries, caused by poor soil, and hot sun immediately following heavy rains. 

HUT-BBABING TEEE8 CULTIVATED. 
Hard shelled almond, butternut, chestnut, pecan, black walnut. 

MISCELLANEOUS FRUITS CULTIVATED. 
Barberry, red and Busaiao mulberry, persimmon, serviceberry, 

PRUNING VINES AND SMALL FRUITS. 
Chape-mnea. — The long arm and spur and renewal system succeeds. 
Blaekberriei and Baepherries. — Head back the canes during the growing 
season, and the lateral growth in autumn or spring. 



Ailanthus, birch, catalpa, black locust, Lombardy poplar, Osage orange, 
pride of China, white willow. 



Ailanthus, ash, box elder, catalpa, cottonwood, Kentucky coffee tree, red 
and white elm, hackberry, honey locust, Lombardy poplar, white niaple, 
mulberry, Osage orange, sycamore, black walnut, white willow. 
EVERGREENS SUCCESSFULLY PLANTED. 

Red cedar, black Austrian, Scotch and white pine generally succeed, and 
arbor vitse, balsam fir, Irish juniper and Norway spruce locally. 

INSECTS INJURIOUS TO FOREST TREES. 

Borers attack box elder, maple, mnlberry, cottonwood, gray ash and black 
locust, and a worm works on the leaves of the oak, poplar, maple and cot- 
tonwood. 

ORNAMENTALS SUCCESSFULLY PLANTED. 

Tree». — Abele, ailantbus, balm of Gilead, black locust, English alder, Lom- 
bardy poplar, mountain ash, red bud, red birch. 

8hrub». — Althea, flowering almond, rose acacia, deutzia, forsythia, Japan 
quince, lilac, Missouri flowering currant, purple fringe, syringa, snowball, 
spirea, trumpet flower, tamarix. 

Climbers. — Honeysuckle, wistaria. 

Bo»et. — All the hardy classes are successful in this district. 

Hedgta. — Privet, red cedar and the native roses are generally successful; 
the arbor vit», and a new plant, the pyricanth, in localities. 

Iiownt. — Ten counties recommend as successful the Kentucky blue-grass ; 
three, Kentucky blue-grass and white clover; four, a partial success. 

There is a disposition manifested generally by the people to adorn tbd 
home surroundings with lawns, trees and attractive flowering plants. 
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STATISTICS FOB THE DI8TEICT. 
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COUNTY REPORTS. 



Theee reports hare been made ia answer to the foUowiog drcular: 

[ClBCDlAK No. 4.] 



DKA.B Sir: With pleaauTB I tender 70a the appointmeDt of Vic« Pnsident id the 
Emnsaa Bt&te HorticnltDral Societj for ^oor county, b; request of the President, believing 
th&t jonr relations to the horticaltural interests of onr adopted State will lead jon to 
earnestly and promptly engage in the work of said ofBoe, aa defined in Article VII of 
the Constitation of this Society, which ia as follows: 

" Than ihill ba ■ vlro present anniullT mppoiated Id aub wautr in ths SUM, whoM doty tt shall 
be td orgBDlze loci: hartlcultunl fodstln la their leipectln cauotlei vhsnsrar pncticabla. to nport 
to eub annual meetlnf on the ganaril aubject ot hortlcoltuia. and to look afUr the Intaiaati of hortl- 
Onltnn In theli rMpectlTC locallUea." 

Article III of the Constitatioti was amended at the Thirteenth Annnal Meeting, w 
follows: 

"Anjparaon who, undactha appointment ottbaPrHldenC,Bbalt perform tbadatiss of a eoantf tIcb 
pieaident ror ana ^aar. ibatl ba eorDlled an annual member for thai rear, and in CODiideratlon of luch ' 
aairlofl for tan reari,ilui]l be enrolled a life membei, and entitled to all the prirllegei of laob m«m- 

The following series of qneations are aubmitted as embracing subjects of a local and 
general importance, to which the Society desires to direct your attention, and upon which 
jonr report, as fiu' aa practicable, should be made. Any snggesliona of intereat to thoM 
engaged in horticulture, upon other sulfjecls than thoee herein named, will receive proper 
consideration b; this Society. 

FBDITS. 

What ia the condition of orchards in your county at (he present dale? Apple, peach, 
pear, plam, cherry. 

Do yon diacover any injury resulting from the high temperature of the past autumn f 
Apple, peacb, pear, plum, cherry. 

To what extent have orcbarda been planted during 1879? Apple, peach, pear, plum, 

What varieties planted, largely? Apple, peach, pear, plum, cherry. 

What proportion failed? Apple, peach, pear, plum, cherry. 

To what do you attribnte the &ilure — the drouth of 1ST9, or weakened condition of 
trees caused by the extreme low temperature during the winter of 1878 and 1879? 

What was the wood growth of 1379? Apple, peach, pear, plum, cherry. 

What are the present indioations for a crop of fruit in 1880, age of plantations con- 
udered? Apples, peaches, peara, plums, cherries, grapes, sCrawberries, blackberries, cur- 
rants, gooseberries, raspberries. 

Has the quince been thoroughly tried 7 If m, with what result^? 

What have been the effects of mulching and shading of small fruits ? 

Have any of the new varieties of small fruits been planted ? If so, name them. Hare 
they succeeded? Strawberry, blackberry, cnrrant, gooseberry, raspberry. 
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Do you kcow of any aeir ie«dliDg fruits, origiDttiDg in KansBs, which have proved 
to be worthy at propagation 7 Apples, peaches, pean, ploma, cheniea, Btrawherriea, 
blackberries, cnrranls, gooaeberries, raspberriea. 

Have the leaves of grspe-vinea, and any of the small fruits, suffered fromimst faring 

the past or any prior year? 

Under what circuDutances does it occur? 

What aucceasful remedies have been tried 7 

Please state your method of pruning the grape, blackberry, gooseberry, raspberry, coi- 
rant, and the proper season for such work. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Are nut-bearing trees cultivated in your county? If so, what varietiea? 
Are such fruits as the buffalo- berry, barberry, mulberry, pawpaw, persimmon, and 
servieeberry (nyn. Juneberry), cultivated in your county? 

FORESTRY. 
"What varieties of forest trees have been successfully introduced 7 
What varieties of trees have been successfully ^cultivated in artiGrial foreals, groves 
and belts? 

Has the red cedar, or other evergreens, been successfully planted? 
What varieties of forest trees have been planted, and generally fail ? 
Are there any insects destroying any of the native or artificial forests? If ao, what 
variety of tree, and what is the character of insect? 

ORNAMENTALS. 

What varieties of ornsmental treee and shrubs have been successfully introduced ? 
What varieties of roses succeed ? Mo^, proveuce, damask, hybrid China, hybrid 
Bourbon, hybrid perpetual (autumnal bloomers), climbing. 

What choice varieties of hardy herbaceous flowering plants hftve been sncceasfiillT 

Wlial varieties of plants have been successfully used for omamenlal hedges 7 
Does the Kentucky blue-grass and white clover succeed for lawn purposes? 
Do your people manifest a love for beautifying the home surroundings with lawas, 
trees, and a profusion of attractive flowering plants 7 

CODNTY STATISTICS. 
Area of forest trees in the county, area of fruit trees, area of small fruila, area of 
vineyards, total number bearing fruit trees, total number non-bearing fruit trees. 

Very respectfully, G. C. Braceett. 



ALLEN COUNTY. 

BY H. B. VAK DEMAN, GENEVA, AND C C. KELSBY, HUMBOLDT. 

FEUIT8. 

The preseot coDditioo of orchards of all clasees of frutt, good, excepting 

the peach. Do not discover any injiiry resulting from the bigli temperature 

of the past autumn. The extent of orchard planting was equal to previons 

years. The following varietiea have been planted largely: 
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Apples: Misaonri Pippin, Winesap, Rome Beauty, Jonathaa, Ben Dstib, 
Rawles Genet, Willow Twig, Limber Twig, Maiden's Blush. Peaches: A ma- 
den's Jane, Heath Ciing, Hale's Early, Old Mixon Free, Crawford's Early 
and Late. Pears: Bartlett, Fleraieh Beauty, Clapp's Favorite, Duchesae 
d'Angouleme, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Vicar of Winkfield. Ptvms: Wild 
Croose, Chickasaw, Band. Cherries: Early Hichmond, English Morello, 
Common Morello. 

Failures in plantings have been rather heavier than usual, owing to the 
weak condition of trees used, and unfavorable conditions of weather at and 
followiug the time of planting. 

Wood growth has been fair with all classes. 

The present indicatioDs for a crop of fruit in 1880 are good, among all 
classes. 

The quince has been sparingly tried, and some fruit was produced the past 
season. 

Mulching has proved beneficial; also shade for the currant and gooseberry. 

The following new varieties of small fruits have been planted: Strawberry 
— Cutter's Seedling, Monarch of the West; blackberry — Snyder; rasp- 
berry — Gregg, Turner. 

New seedling fruits of Kansas origin : Peaches, promising early and late 
varieties. 

A very little rust has been found on the blackberry leaves. 

Nut-bearing trees cultivated : Black walnut, chestnut, bard-shelled almond. 

Pruning the grape-vine and small fruits: Grape, cut back about one-half 
of the wood in November; blackberry and raspberry, head back the canes, 
in July, to three feet in length. 

Miscellaneous fruits cultivated: Barberry, bufialo-berry, mulberry, paw- 
paw, persimmon, serviceberry. The dwarf serviceberry is very successful. 

FORESTRY. 

Varieties successfully cultivated in artificial forests, groves and belts: Ash, 
ailanthus, box elder, catalpa speciosa, cottonwood, white and red elm, hack- 
berry, Kentucky coffee tree,* Lombardy poplar, honey locust, white maple, 
oak, white or gray willow. 

Insects: Flat-headed borers work on the box elder and white maple, and 
the maple worm defoliates the maple trees. 

ORNAMENTALS. 

The following ornamentals have been successfully introduced: Evergreens 

— Bed cedar, black Austrian, Scotch and white pine. Deciduous trees — 

Catalpa, sugar maple. Shrubs — Althea, barberry, forsytbia, Indian arrow, 

lilac, Japan quince, privet, flowering almond, Missouri currant, spirea, snow- 
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bftU, eyrioga, red bud. Roaes — Most of the hardy varieties. Hedges — 
privet, red cedar. Lawns — Kentucky blue-grass and white clover. 

A strong interest is manifest Id adorning the home surroundings with 
lawns, trees and attractive flowering plants. 



ATCHISON COUNTY. 



BY TH08. F. COOK, MONROVIA. 



FRUITS. 

Apples: Orchards are in a fair condition at present date. Peachet: More 
interest is felt in the culture of this fruit than in former years. Budded va- 
rieties will be quite largely planted in the spring of 1880. Pears: Very 
few grown; are generally considered a failure. Plums: Same feeling pre- 
vails as with the pear. Cherries: Very few varieties succeed. 

Apple, pear and cherry trees show no injury from the high temperature 
of the past autumn. The condition of peach and plum fruit buds is con- 
sidered doubtful. A greater number of apple, peach and cherry trees were 
planted in 1879 than in any year previous. 

Of apples, the larger proportion of varieties planted have been Ben Davis, 
Bawles Genet, Wineaap, Maiden's Blush, Early Harvest, Jonathan, and quite 
a disposition to plant the Lawver. 

A very small proportion of trees planted in 1879 have failed, which ikll- 
ures are attributed to the drouth during the latter part of the summer. 

The wood, growth of 1879 has been an average of other years. 

Present conditions Indicate an abundant crop of fruit in 1880. 

Quinces have not been thoroughly tried. 

Mulch is beneficial to some varieties of small fruits. Currants should be 
shaded. 

None of the new varieties of small fruits have been planted, to my knowl- 
edge. I do not know of any new seedling varieties of fruits of Kansas ori- 
gin which are worthy of propagation. 

Grape-vines suffered some from rust on the leaf the past season. It occurs 
when a drouth follows a vigorous growth. Know of no remedies being 
tried. The vines should be pruned lightly in February; heavy pruning 
weakens the vines. 

Nut-bearing trees have been cultivated to some extent. 

F0EE8TRY. 
Varieties successful: Soft maple, cottonwood, walnut and white willow. 
The first ihi6& are generally used for forests, groves and belts. Black locnst 
generally fails. Know of no insect injuring the varieties mentioned, except- 
ing the soft maple, which is sometimes injured in leaf by the maple worm. 
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ornamentals. 

European larch sncceede. American arbor vitte Bucceeda for ornameiital 
hedges. 

Kentnckj blue-grass and white clover succeed for lawn purposes. 
There ie a more general interest manifest in ornamentation. 



BOURBON COUNTY. 

BY J. D. MAHLOVB, FORT SOOTT. 

FRUITS. 

All classea of frnit trees are In excellent condition, and none indicate any 
injury from climatic conditions of the past season, excepting a few pear trees 
which bloomed late in the fall. Apple, peach, plnm and cherry trees were 
planted largely during 1879. The following varieties lead : 

Applea: Summer — Early Harvest, Carolina Red June, Bed Astrachan. 
Fall — Maideu'B Blush, Lowell, Bambo, Bome Beauty. Winter — Wiueaap, 
Willow Twig, Bawles Genet, Ben Davis, Jonathan. Crabs — Transcendent, 
Hyalop, Soulard. Peaches: Crawford's Early, Hale's Early, Amsden's June, 
Crawford's Late, Foster. Pears: Bartlett, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Duchesae 
d'Angouleme, Flemish Beauty, Giout Morceau. Plums: Wild Goose and 
Chickasaw varieties. Cherries: May Duke, Gov. Wood, English Morello. 

The wood growth of all elaasea was very fine in 1879. 

The present indications are good for an abundant crop of iruit in 1880. 

A few quince trees have been tried, and are satisfactorily productive. 

Mulching of small fruits is important, to secure best results. 

Turner's raspberry has been recently introduced, and succeeds. Of Kansas 
origin, some of the native blackcap raspberries have been successful under 
cultivation. Grapes should be pruned so as to leave about four or five feet 
of the canes, and the lateral growth pruned close. Blackberry and rasp- 
- berry canes should be cut off at three-feet length. Gooseberry and currant 
bushes should be tbitined. 

Of nut-bearing trees, black walnuts and pecans have been placed under 
cultivation. Mulberry aud persimmon have been cultivated with success. 
FORESTRY. 

Elm, bard maple, box elder, sycamore, cottonwood, catalpa and white ash 
are successful under cultivation. The walnut, cottonwood, catalpa and white 
willow have been successfully used in artificial forests, groves and belts. Soft 
maple fails, from attacks of worms. 

Evergreens : Red cedar succeeds. 

ORNAMENTALS. 

The climate is too variable for moss rosea; other classes mentioned iu the 
circular succeed. Of the flowering shrubs, lilacs, altheas, epireae, honey- 
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ruckles, and most of the classee suGceediog in the more northern States, 
succeed. Privet succeeds for ornameDtal hedges. 

Kentucky blue-grass and white clover succeed for lawn purposes. Very 
manj of the farmer§ mauifeat uo desire for ornamentation of the house lota. 



BROWN COUNTY. 

BY P. W. PULLER, HIAWATHi. 



FRUITS. 

The present condition of apple and cherry trees is good; some blight on 
the Willow Twig. Peach — young trees good ; old trees poor. Pear — bad, 
from blight. None were injured by the high temperature of the past aa- 
tumn, excepting pear. All classes of fruit trees were largely planted in 
1879 — the following in greatest numbers: 

Applet: Winesap, Rawles Grenet, Jonathan, Ben Davis, Gilpin. Petuiha: 
Hale's Early, Crawford's Early, Crawford's Late, Alexander, Old Mixon, 
-Stump-the- World. Cherrie* : Early Richmond ; very few of the trees failed. 

The wood growth of 1879 was quite satisfactory with all classes. 

The present indications for a crop in 1880 are: Apples, cherries, grapes, 
^blackberries and raspberries very promising. The Lawton blackberry win- 
■ter-killsi Snyder not thoroughly tried. Strawberry, very few cultivated; 
Monarch of the West tried and failed. Currant, does not succeed; are neg- 
lected. Gooseberry has not borne well for several years. Quince, not satis- 
factory. 

FORESTRY. 

Cottonwood, catalpa, black walnut, honey locust and Lombardy poplar 
iiave been used succeesfully for forests, groves and belts. Soft maple and 
black locust are a failure, from attacks of insects. 

Evergreens: Norway spruce and red cedar are successful. 
OENAMENTALa 

Scotch and Austrian piues, red cedar, and varieties of fir, are successfal. 
-Most all varieties of hardy roses succeed where proper attention is given. 

For lawns, Kentucky blue-grass succeeds. In some localities there is quite 
an interest felt in ornamentals. 



BUTLER COUNTY. 

BY WM. H. LITSON, BENTON. 



FRUITS. 
The present condition of all classes of orchard trees is good. No damage 
■discovered resulting from the high temperature of the past autumn, except- 
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ing in some localities to the peacb buds. A greater extent of orchard plant- 
dng vaa made in 1879 than any year previous. Varieties largely planted: 

Apples: Winesap, Ben Davis, Rawles Genet, Missouri Pippin, Maiden's 
Blush, Red Astrachan, Early Harvest, Carolina Ked June. Peaches: Hale's 
Early, Amsden's June, Foster, Alexander, Crawford's Early. Plums: Mi- 
ner, Wild Goose. Cherriet: Early Rlohmond. 

Failures in planting rather light, and were caused by unfavorable vreatber 
au spring of 1879. 

Wood growth of all classes good. 

Present indications for a crop of fruit in 1880 good for all classes. 
■ The quince has beey planted, and succeeds in growth; trees are too young 
to fruit. 

Mulching of small fruits has been beneficial, 
succeeds. 

New varistiee of small fruits introduced: Of the raspberry, only Turner. 

New varieties of seedling fruit of Kansas origin; Peach — 'A very prom- 
ising early variety. 

Pruning of grape vines and small fruits: Grape vines, trim in February, 
and train to trellis; blackberry and raspberry canes, bead back in summer, 
to produce branches; gooseberry and currant, head back, and thin out the 
growth Id autumn. 

Nut-bearing trees planted: Walnut, generally. The chestnut fails. 

FORESTEY. 

Varieties successfully introduced: Catalpa. 

Varieties successfully cultivated in artificial forests, groves and l)elts: 
Cottonwood, walnut, box eider, I^ombardy poplar, white willow, and ash. 

Evergreens: Red cedar, best success; white, Scotch and black Austrian 
pine do well; and in some localities, the Irish juniper and Norway spruce. 

Insects: Mulberry and box elder suffer from borers. 

ORNAMENTALS. 

The following have been successfully introduced: Trees — Weeping wil- 
lows, weeping mountain ash. Shrubs — Lilacs, snowball, altbea, flowering 
almond, Japan quince, forsythia, honeysuckles. Roses successful: Moss — 
Princess Adelaide, Hybrid China, Madam Plantier; Hybrid Perpetual — 
Madam LaflTay, Giant of Battles, La Reine, Jules Margotten, Fine the IXth, 
Xjouis Odeir, La France; Climbing — Queen of the Prairie, Baltimore Belle, 
Multidora. Hardyberbaceousplants: Peonies, Bleeding Heart, Iris. Lawns: 
Kentucky blue-grass succeeds for such purposes. 

To some extent, ornamentation of home surroundings has been practiced. 
18 
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ANDERSON COUNTY. 

BY A. A. ADAMS, GARNBTT. 

FRUITS. 

The present condition of orchartTs: Apple and cherry, fine; peach and 
plum, good; pear, poor. No iojury is apparent resultiog from the high tem- 
perature of the past autumn, excepting in the pear, which bloomed in No- 
vember. Extent of orchard planting: Apple, an average of former years ^ 
peach, limited; pear, plum and cherry, light. Varieties planted lai^ly; 

Apples: BenDavis, Missouri Pippin, Rawles Genet, JViliesap, Lowell, Fall 
Pippin, Fall Wine. Pears: Bartlett.Ducbessed'Angouleme, Flemish Beauty. 
Plums: Wild Goose, Miner. Cherries: Early Richmond, English Morello^ 
Reine Hortense. 

Failures: Twenty-five per cent, of apple, and 8eventy-five per cent of th& 
pear. Cause of failures — Low vitality of trees', bad handling, and long dis- 
tances of shipments. 

The present condition indicates a fine crop of fruit in 1880 of all classes. 

The quince has not been thoroughly tried. Where sheltered from windsp 
and in good soU, is promising. 

Mulching of small fruits has proven an advantage in every case under 
observation. 

Small fruits lately introduced; Strawberry — Charles Downing, Crescent 
Seedling. 

Rust was quite severe on the leaves of the blackberry several years ago. 
Know of no cases since. 

Pruning of the blackberry and raspberry: Head back the canes to four 
- feet in summer, and the lateral growth during mild weather in winter. 

Nut-bearing trees cultivated : A few chestnut and black walnut. 

Buffalo-berry, barberry, mulberry, pawpaw, persimmon and serviceberry 
are all natives of this county, and are not cultivated. 
FOKESTRY. 

Varieties successfully introduced; Allantbus, catalpa, Iximbardy poplar, 
golden willow. 

Varieties successfully used for artificial forests, groves and belts: Greeo 
ash, box elder, cottonwood, white elm, hackberry, honey locust, Lombardy 
poplar, white and hard maple, Osage orange, black walnut. 

Red cedar succeeds when transplanted. 

Insects: Borers injure the elm and mountain ash. 

ORNAMENTALS. 
Ornamental trees successfully introduced: Ailanthus, catalpa, and goldeo 
willow. 
Shrubs: Althna, acacia, Japan quince, lilac, spirea, syringa, weigelis. 
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Roses: All hardy classes succeed with a little care. 
Herbaceous plants succeed. 

Ornamental hedges; Red cedar succeeds, and is preferred. 
Lawns: Kentucky blue-grass and white clover succeed for such purposes. 
There is a strong love manifested by tfae people to beautify the home sur- 
rouodings with lawns, trees, and a profueioa of attractive flowers. 



CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY. 

BY A. ELLIS, ELK CITY. 

FRUITS. 
The present condition of all classes of fruit trees is most excellent. Do 
not discover any injury resulting from the high temperature of the past 
autumn. The planting of orchards in the spring of 1879 was very heavy. 
As most of the trees were furnished by tree-tramps, representing themselves 
as agents for some nursery, it would be useless to attempt to furnish a list of 
varieties. 

Peachea: For early, the Amsden's June, Slater, and Steadly for late, have 
been largely planted. These were from home nurseries. About one-seventh 
of the nnmber planted have failed; most of them by attacks of flat-headed 
apple-tree borers. 

The wood growth was large. 

The prospect at this date for a crop of fruit of all classes, in 1880, could 
not be more favorable. 
Quince, so far as tried, fails- 
Mulching is beneficial to small fruits, and especially so with tihe currant 

KANSAS SEEDLING FRUITS. 

There are no seedling fruits of Kansas origin In this county, to my knowl- 
edge, excepting a peach, by Richard Slater of excellent quality, large, and 
fine size, five days earlier than Amsden's June; and another equally fine, by 
Ben. Holly, five days later. Grape-vines were affected with mildew on the 
leaves in 1878; causes, continued hot weather and humid atmosphere. Prune 
grape-vines close, leaving only three buda on each of previous year's shoota. 

The mulberry, pawpaw, persimmon ani serviceberry are found growing 
wild in this county, and have not been placed under cultivation. 

FORESTRY. 
Cottonwood, black walnut and soft maple have been successfully used for 
forests, groves and belts, and are most desirable. Red cedar is a native of 
this section, and easily transplanted. 
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ORNAMENTAI£. 

Red cedar, pines, hemlock, mouDtain aeb, althea, spirea, floweriog currant, 
flowering almond, Japan quince, and all classes of roses, succeed. Of herba- 
ceous plants, bleeding heart, flower de luce, geraniums, chrysanthemums, 
and most varieties of hardy annuals, succeed. For ornamental hedges, 
privet and pyricanth are successful. 

For lawns, Kentucky blue-grass and white clover are the most suitable, 
anil are at home in this county. 



CHEROKEE COUNTY. 

BY THOS. W. SMITH, BAXTER SPBIKG8. 

FRUITS. 

The present condition of orchards of all classes, good. Injury resulting 
from the high temperature of the past autumn : Apples, none apparent ; 
peach, pear, plum and cherry, a portion of the fruit buds are killed, but a 
plenty are alive to produce a good crop. Extentof orchard planting: Apple, 
large; peach, small; pear, large; plum and cherry, large. Varieties planted 
lai^ly : 

Apples: Early Harvest, Carolina Red June, Ben Davis, Rawles Glenet. 
Petukes: Hale's Early. Pear»: Bartlett. PIuym: Wild Goose. Cherries: 
Early Richmond. 

Failures in planting: Apple, 5 per cent. Peach, from home nurseries, 10 
per cent.; from Eastern nurseries, 90 per cent. Pear, from home nurseries, 
5 per cent. ; from Eastern nurseries, 25 per cent. Plum, from home nur- 
series, 5 per cent. ; from Eastern nurseries, 20 per cent. Cherry, from home 
nurseries, 6 per cent. ; from Eastern nurseries, 20 per cent. 

Causes of failures: Poor condition of trees shipped in, together with an 
unfavorable condition of weather at the time of planting, which the weak- 
ened condition of trees could not endure. 

Wood growth, of all classes, was small. 

The present indications for a crop of fruit in 1880, of all classes, good, 
excepting strawberry and currant 

The quince tree, upon my grounds, grows well, and is productive, bearing 
fine fruit. 

Mulching of small fruits has been beneficial. 

New seedling fruits of Kansas origin: Peach — A very early freestone, 
and a promising clingstone. 

Pruning of the grape: Remove about one-half of the previous year's 
growth, in autumn. Blackberry and raspberry — Remove about the same 
proportion of wood, in autumn. Gooseberry — Train to a tree form. 
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Nut-bearing trees cultivated : A few chestnut, pecan, and black walnut. 

Mulberry, pawpaw, persimmon and serviceberry are cultivated. 
FORESTRY. 

Varietiea successfully iotroduced : Box elder, cottoDwood, elms, sugar and 
white maple, and black walnut. 

Varieties successfully cultivated in artificial forests, groves and belts: 
Cottonwood, white maple, and black walnut. 

Bed cedar and other evergreens have not been very successfully planted. 

Insects: Maple, in years past, was troubled with a borer. 

ORNAMENTALS. 

Most of the hardy classes of trees and shrubs succeed. 

Ornamental hedges : The arbor vitse and privet. 

Lawns: Kentucky blue-grass succeeds; white clover burns out during the 
heat of summer. There is quite an interest manifested in ornamentation of 
the home surroundings. 



CLAY CX)UNTY. 

BY B. 8. BEEQLE, CLAY CENTER, 

FRUITS. 

The present condition of orchards is very good, with the exception of such 
as were planted prior to the grasshopper incursion of 1S74, which gave them 
a stunted condition from which they do not recover. Some of the twigs of 
apple trees indicate damage from climatic causes of the past autumn. A 
late growth occurred, which did not fully mature. Quite an extent of plant- 
ing was made in the spring of 1879, principally of apple trees. 

The wood growth of all classes was not as heavy as in 1878. 

The present indications for a crop of fruit in 1880 are: Apples, good; 
peaches, heavy; plums, good; cherries, medium; grapes and blackberries, 
fair; gooseberries and raspberries, good. 

Quinces have been tried ; results not satisfactory. 

Small fruits are benefited by some kind of protection. 

No new varieties of small fruits have been introduced. The old varieties, 
such as Wilson's Albany strawberry, Kittatinny blackberry, and Miami and 
Doolittle raspberry, give general satis&ction. 

There are no Kansas seedling fruits, to my knowledge, except peaches, 
some of which are very promising. 

Of the native varieties of fruit, the mulberry has been successfully culti- 
vated. 

FORESTRY. 

Cottonwood, box elder, walnut, elm and soft maple have been planted for 
forests, groves and belts, successfully. 
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Evergreens; Red cedar succeeds under cultivation. 

Insects: A large borer is destroying the Cottonwood trees on the uplande. 

ORNAMENTALS. 

Catalpa, Norway spruce, firs and some of the pines, when mulched and 
properly taken care of, promise, success. 

Kentucky blue-grass succeeds for lann purposes. 

There is a strong desire with many of the people to beautify their homes 
as fast as circumstances permit. 



CLOUD COUNTY. 



BY C. H. SHEFFIELD, GLASCO. 



FEUITS. 

The present condition of orchards is as follows: Apples and peaches, re- 
markably good; pears, fair; plums, good; cherries, excellent 

No injury discovered from the high temperature of the past autumn. 

About one-fourth of all the apple orchards in this county were planted in 
the spriug of 1879; peaches, great many; cherries, 2,000 to •3,000; peara 
and plumg, rather limited in numbers. The following varieties were planted: 

Applet: Ben Davis, Jonathan, Missouri Pippin and Winesap were most 
largely planted. Peaekea: Mostly seedlings. Pears: Bartlett, Flemish 
Beauty. •Plums: Wild Goose, Miner. Cherries: Principally Early Rich- 
mond. 

Failures: Apples, peaches, cherries, about 5 per cent, each; pears, 10 per 
cent.; plums, 3 per cent. Causes — Weak condition of trees, occaaioned by 
the low temperature of the winter of 1878 and 1879, and drouth during the 
early part of the season of 1879. 

The wood growth of apple, remarkably good; peach and cherry, fair; 
pear and plum, good. 

The present indications for acrop of fruit in 1880, are: Apples, beet since 
trees were planted ; peaches, pears, plums, very good; cherries, fair; grapes, 
strawberries, blackberries, currants, gooseberries, raspberries, good. 

Quinces have not been tried sufficiently te report. 

Mulching small fruits in every instance has resulted in a decided benefit. 

New varieties of small fruits: Strawberries — Crescent seedling and Sharp- 
less have fully sustained the recommendations given. Blackberries — Sny- 
der, good. Gooseberries — Dowoing's and Smith's Improved are good 
varieties. 

Pruning vines and small fruits: Grapes, cut away one-third to one-half of 
last year's wood, which should be done before the middle of February of 
each year. Blackberries, remove all old wood, and cut back the'current 
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year's growth id December. Gooseberries, trim to a tree form. Currants, 
prune iu Ifovember and December. Raspberries, remove all old wood in 
fall, and cut back young wood. 

Nut-bearing trees: Walnuts have been Bucceeefully cultivated. 

The mulberry, persimmon and serviceberry are' cultivated in this county. 
FORESTBY. 

Cottonwood, box elder, elms, walnuts, ash and hackben-y have been auc- 
cessfully grown for forests, groves and belts. 

Evergreens : Red cedar and all the common claeses have been successfully 
planted. 

Insects: There is a borer destroying the ash trees. 
ORNAMENTALS. 

Mountain ash, evergreens, and Ibe shrubs forsythia, hydrangea, lilacs, 
snowball, Japan quince, wistarias and honeysuckles have been successfully 
planted. Roses — Some of the moss, damask, hybrid perpetual and climb- 
era succeed. 

Ornamental hedged: Privet and arbor vitie succeed. 

Lawns: Kentucky blue-grass and white clover succeed for such purposes. 
There is a decided disposition to ornament home surroundings. 



COFFEY COUNTY. 

BY C. H, GRAHAM, LEROY. 



FRUITS. 

The present condition of orchards: Apples and plums, good; peaches, 
poor; pears and cherries, fair. No injury has been discovered, resulting 
from the high temperature of the past autumn, among any of the classes 
of fruit trees excepting the apple, the injury to which was very light. The 
extent of orchard planting in 1879 was an average of other years. Varieties 
planted largely: 

AppUe: Winesap, Ben Davis, Missouri Pippin, Grimes's Golden, Bawles 
Crenet. Of the other classes, mainly the common varieties. Failures, about 
ten per cent, of all classes ; cause, unfavorable weather at the time of planting. 

Wood growth, fair among all classes. 

The present indications for a crop of fruit in 1880 are good for all classes 
excepting the peach. 

Quince, where tried, succeeds about as well as other fruits. 

Mulching has been successfully used for small fruits. 

Rust : The blackberry suffered the past year with rust on the leaves. It 
was during dry, hot weather. 

Nut-bearing trees cultivated: Black walnut. 
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foeestey; 
Varietiee successfully cultivated : Box elder, cottonnood, maple, and wal- 
nut Red cedar has been aaccesefully planted. 
OENAMENTALS. 
For hedges, the Osage. orange ouly baa been used. 
For lawDS, the Kentucky blue-grass and white clover succeed. 



CX)WLEY COUNTY. 

BY J. VAN DOREN, WINPIELD. 

FEUIT8. 

The present condition of orchards of all classes of trees, good. No injury 
is apparent, occurring from the high temperature of the past autumn. Ex- 
tent of orchard planting in 1879 much larger, of all classes, than in any- 
previous year. Varieties planted largely: 

AppUe: Red Astrachan, Early Harvest, Carolina Red June, Lowellf 
Midden's Blush, Winesap, Beu Davis, White Winter Pearmain, Bawles 
Genet, Borne Beauty, Grimes Crolden, Missouri Pippin, Limber Twig. 
Peaches: Amsden's June, Early Rivera, Hale's Early, Early York, Stump- 
the-World. Pears: Flemish Beauty, Duchesse d'Angouleme, Clapp's Fa- 
Torite, Osband'a Summer. Pluvu: Wild Groose, Lombard. Oierriea: Early 
Richmond, English Morello, Lieb, Late Richmond, Grovernor Wood. 

The failures of plantings were very light in 1879; causes, dry season and 
neglect of cultivation. 

Wood growth of 1879, full an average of other seasons among all classes. 

The present indications for a crop of fruit in 1880, age of trees and plants 
considered — Apples and pears, favorable; peaches, heavy; plums, native 
varieties, good; cherries. Early Richmond, good; grapes. Concord, good; 
BtrawberriM, blackberries, gooseberries, raspberries, good; currants, where 
shaded, fair. 

The quince, growth thrifty; too young to fruit. 

Mulching of small fruits beneficial. 

New seedling varieties, Kansas origin : Peach, very fine and early varieties. 
Pruning grape-vines and small fruits : Grape-vines, trim short, from Novem- 
ber to February; blackberry, cut out old canes soon after crop is picked, 
and bead back the new canes to within three or four feet of the ground. 

Nut-bearing trees cultivated, black walnut and a few sweet-chestnut trees. 
The mulberry, persimmon, barberry and serviceberry are to some extent 
cultivated. 

FOEESTEY. 

Varieties successfully introduced: Cottonwood, soft maple, box elder, 
catalpa, sycamore, elm, Osage orange. Varieties successfully cultivated itt 
artificial forests, groves aud belts: Cottonwood, soft maple, black walnut. 
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Evei^reeDs : Successfully plaDted — Red cedar, Scotch, black Austrian and 
white pine, Norway spruce and arbor vitse. 

Insects: Borera are injuring the soft maple, cottonwood and box elder. 

ORNAMENTALS. 

Trees successfully introduced : Catalpa, Lombardy poplar, soft maple. 
Shrubs; Spireas, snowball, flowering almond, weigelia, syringa, deutzia, 
althea, fringe tree. Roses of all hardy classes are a success. 

Lawns: Kentucky blue-grase and white clover succeed admirably. Gen- 
erally, there is manifest a very strong love among the people for beantify- 
ing the home surroundings. 



CRAWFORD COUNTY. 

BY TH08. PING, GIRARD. 

FRUITS. 

The present condition of all classes of fruit trees is most excellent. No 
injury has been discovered arising from the extreme high temperature of the 
past autumn, excepting on neglected grounds, where sun-scald occurred, fol* 
lowed by borers. 

The extent of orchard planting in the spring of 1879 was about as follows: 
Apple and peach, 20 per cent, of the total number of trees in the county; 
pear, 10 per cent; plum, 5 per cent.; cherry, 20 per cent, 

Feachei: Mostly the Crawford's, Hale's Early, Amsden's June, Heath 
Cling. Fears: Bartlett, Duchesse d'Angouieme. Plumg: Wild Goose, 
GreenGage, Washington, Damson, Cherries: English Morello, May Duke, 
and an excellent white variety superior to all others. 

Wood growth of 1879: Apple, peach, pear and plum very good; cherry, 
the finest for many years. 

The present indications for a crop of fruit In 1880 of all classes very prom- 
ising, excepting raspberries, the canes of which are somewhat injured. 

Quinces have not been fully tried. Such trees as are old enough, have 
borne fine fruit. 

Mulch and shade small fruits. Currants are very much benefited by such 
treatment. 

Pruning the grape and small fruits : Any time from fall of the leaves 
until March 1st, leaving a couple of canes, which train to stakes well up 
from the ground; blackberries, clip the canes to three feet high; gooseber- 
ries, thin out to three shoots; currants, to four or five shoots. 

Nut-bearing trees: The black walnut has been placed under cultivation. 
Grows finely from seed. 

The mulberry &ils. 
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FORESTRY. 

Cottonvood, box elder, black walnut, elms, catalpa, soft and bard ma- 
ple and backberry bave been successfully cultivated, and for artificial for- 
ests, groves and belts the soft maple, catalpa, cottonwood, black walnut, 
white elm, Lombardy poplar, backberry and box elder are well adapted. 

Red cedar gucceeda wberever properly plaoted. 

Insects: Tbe gray ash is ruined by borers, and the soft maple defoliated 
by the maple worm. 

ORNAMENTALS. 

Trees: Catalpa, box elder, red cedar, white Austrian and Norway and 
Scotch piaes and balsdm fir all succeed. Shrubs: Altheas, flowering almond, 
lilacs, spireas, smoke tree, tamaris and climbing honeysuckles succeed, and 
are splendid. 

Most of the hardy classes of roses have been planted successfully. 

Herbaceous plants: Peonies, phloxes, tiger lily and bleeding heart have 
been planted, and succeed. 

Oruamentai hedges: The native rose is well adapted. 

Lawns: Kentucky blue-grass and white clover are well adapted to sucli 
purposes. This county excels in ornamentation of home surroundings, its 
beautiful lawns, trees and flowering plants. 



DAVIS COUNTY. 

BY WILUAM CUTTER, JUNCTION CITY. 

FRUITS. 

The present condition of apple trees is good. The old trees have recov- 
ered from tbe efiects of the year 1874, Peach; Young trees are in fine con- 
dition. There are but few sound trees among those planted prior to 1874. 
Pear: Dwarf trees planted on a clay subsoil, and standards on a sandy soil, 
are looking fine. Plum; Trees make fine growth, and only the curculio 
renders them unprofitable. Cherry: Trees of the Early Richmond and Mo- 
rello varieties are thrifty; tbe sweet varieties are dead. 

Tbe extent of apple orchard planting in 1879 was double that of any 
year prior; peach, pear and plum an average; cherry, more than usual. 
The varieties most largely planted: 

Apples: Ben Davis, Winesap, Rawles Genet, Missouri Pippin, Jonathan, 
Willow Twig, Smith's Cider, Maiden's Blush, Lowell, Rambo, Fameuse, 
Early Harvest, Carolina Red June, Red Aatrachan, Cooper's Early White. 
Peaches: Alexander, Araeden's June, Heath Cling, Old Mixon Free, and 
many seedlings. Pears: Flemish Beauty, Clapp's Favorite, Bartlett. Plunu: 
Emigrant, Miner, Wild Goose. Ch&rrUg: Early Richmond, Common Morello. 
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Failureain planting: Apples and cherries, 10 per cent; peaches and plums, 
6 per cent.; pears, 4 per cent. Causes — Shipped stock, and careless plant- 
ing. 

Wood growth in 1879; Apple, large on young and hardly an average on 
old trees ; peach, average ; pear, good ; plum and cherry, an average. 

The preaeot indications for a crop in 1880 ; Apples, never better ; peaches, 
one-third of the fruit buds are dead; plums and cherries, good; pears, extra; 
grapes, blackberries, currants, gooseberries, good ; strawberries, poor ; rasp- 
berries, canes some damaged. 

Quince trees grow very well ; are not productive. 

Mulching and shading of small fruits has been beneficial. But will it 
pay expenses ? 

New seedling fruits of Kansas origin : There are some very promising 
peaches, all earlier than the Hale's Early, and fine in quality. 

Rust appeared on the leaves of the Clinton grape. 

Pruning: Grapes, sparingly; blackberry and raspberry canes should be 
headed back in June; keep the gooseberry and currant free from auekera. 

Nut-beariug trees : None but the black walnut has been planted and cul* 
tivated. Barberries succeed. 

FORESTRY. 

No varieties are preferable to the native trees. Walnut, elms, oaks and 
maples have been successfully planted for forests, groves and belts. 

Evergreens: Red cedar is a complete success, and black Austrian pine is 
worthy of .planting. 

The black locust, tulip tree, European larch and Lombardy poplar have 
failed. 

Insects : Borers destroy the black locust, and sometimes attack the box 
elder, elm and aah. 

0ENAMENTAL8. 

Some varieties of the hardy classes of roses succeed. 

Kentucky blue-grass is well adapted for lawn purposes. 



DICKINSON CXiUNTY. 

BY J, W. EOBSON, CHEEVEH. 



FEUITS. 
The present condition of apple orchards is very satisfactory; of peach, the 
best; of pear, plum and cherry, good. No injury has been discovered in 
any of the trees, excepting that of the fruit buds of the peach, perhaps one 
in fifty may be killed. A larger number of the different classes were planted 
in 1879 thao in any previous year. The varieties planted largely are: 
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Apples: Wineeap, Ben Davis, Missouri Pippin, Bawles Genet, Fink, Oil- 
pin, Willow Twig, Jonathan, Grimes's Golden, Dominie, Maiden's Blusb, 
Lowell, Fameuse, Rambo, Gramar's Pearmain, Cooper's Earlj White, Early 
Harvest, Bed Astrachan. Peaehet: Alexander, Hale's Early, Atnsden's 
June, Crawford's Early, Troth's Early, Heath Cling, Fears: -Mostly Flem- 
ish Beauty, Clapp's Favorite. Flums: Weaver, Miner, Lombard. Cher- 
ries: Early Richmond, common Morello. 

Failure of trees: Apples, two-thirds; peaches and pears, one-fourth; 
plums and cherries, very few. Causes — Many of the apple trees were dead 
when planted, and the dry spring caused the death of others. 

The wood growth in 1879 of all classes was good, excepting the cherry, 
which was poor. 

The present indications for a crop of all classes of fruit in 1880 are good. 

Mulching has been of great value, when spread over the entire sur&ce of 
the ground to the depth of four to six inches. 

New varieties of small fruits: Blackberry — The Snyder is fiivorably 
spoken of in different parts of the county. Strawberry — Crescent seedling, 
Capt. Jack and Sharpless are promising. Raspberry — Gregg and Turner 
are a success. 

New seedling fruits of Kansas origin; Peaches — Several promising early 
varieties. Blackberry — ^A very promising native variety. 

Pruning vines and small fruits: Grape — Treated on the renewal system. 
Blackberry and raspberry — Cut out all old canes as soon as the fruit is 
picked. Top the young canes at about three feet from the ground, and 
the lateral growth following in July. Gooseberry — Cut out the old wood, 
and aborten-in the young shoots. 

Nut-bearing treee: The black walnut is the only sort yet placed under 
cultivation. Red mulberry has been successfully cultivated. 

/ FORESTRY. 

Bed and white elms, green and white ash, box elder, soft maple, cotton- 
wood, black walnut and backberry have been successfully planted for for- 
ests, groves and belts. 

Evergreens: Red cedar, Scotch and Austrian and mountain pines succeed. 

Varieties of forest trees which have failed : Horse chestnut, tulip tree, 
white and yellow birch, alder, hard maple, cucumber tree, American chest- 
nut and oaks. It is difficult to succeed with forest trees that have a glossy, 
thin foliage. 

Insects : Borers destroy the Cottonwood on the uplands. 

OBNAMENTAIS. 

Weeping, Wisconsin and Kilmarnock willows succeed in the towns. 

List of roses which succeed : Moas — Glory of Mosses, Princess Adelaide, 

Luxembourg. Provence — Common Cabbage. Damask — Common Damask, 

Hybrid China — George IV, Aurora. Hybrid Perpetual (autumnal bloom- 
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era) — BaroD Frevost, Gen. Jaquiminot, Wm. Jesse, Madam Lafiky. Climb- 
fire — Queen of the Prairie, Baltimore Belle, Greville. 

LawDs: Kentucky blue-grass and white clover make a good sward for 
such purposes. 

The deaire for orDamentals, Ibwds, shade trees and beds of attractive flow- 
ers is increasing. 



DONIPHAN COUNTY. 

BY 8. HATCH, WATHENA. 

FRUITS. 

The condition of orchards at the present date; Apple trees were badly 
punctured by the seventeen-year cicada (locust), which caused the forma- 
tion of a large amount of fruit buds. Do not think the injury from such 
punctures permanent or serious. Pear and cherry, good condition; peach 
and plum, rather poor. No injury is apparent, resulting from the high 
temperature of the past autumn. The extent of orchard planting was quite 
small, as compared with former years. Varieties largely planted: 

Apples: Ben Davis, Missouri Pippin, Winesap, Rawles Genet. All classes 
planted wer^ a success, excepting those near timber lots, which were injured 
by the seventeen -year cicada. 

Wood growth: Apple, pear, plum, cherry, good; peach, young trees, good ; 
old trees, poor. 

The present indications for a crop of fruit in 1880 : Apples and pears, 
excellent; peaches, the fruit buds were injured to some extent by the cold 
weather of early winter; plums, fair; all other classes, good. 
- Quince culture has not resulted fevorably. 

Mulching is beneficial to small fruits, and most kinds do t>etter when par- 
tially shaded. 

The newer varieties of small fruits planted : Strawberry — Crescent Seed- 
ling, Captain Jack. Blackberry — Snyder. Baspberry — Turner and Thwack. 
None have yet fruited. 

New seedling fruit of Kansas origin : Apple, two or three promising 
varieties; peach, a number of valuable varieties, none of which are very 
early in ripening. 

Kuat: Ouly on grapes, such as the Isabella, Catawba, and Delaware. It 
occurs in hot, humid weather. Remedy: Dust the leaves with flour of 
sulphur. 

Pruning adopted with the grape is the spur and renewal system, and 
should be done in March ; blackberry and raspberry, pinch back the grow- 
ing canes in summer, and cut the laterals in spring to ten or flfteen inches 
in length. 
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Nut-bearing trees cultivated : Chestnut and black walnut ; 
former have commenced bearing. 



This county ia naturally well provided with forest trees, therefore but very 
few artificial groves have been planted. For such purposes, the Cottonwood, 
white maple, black walnut and willow have been successfully used. 

Evergreens: The red cedar, Norway spruce, white pine, balsam fir, arbor 
Titse and hemlock succeed. 

ORNAMENT ALe. 

The following have been successfully introduced : Mountain ash, catalpa, 
weeping willow, snowdrop, flowering almond, snowball, weigelia rosea, golden 
bell, epirea, calacanthus, hydrangea, flowering currant, acacia, and Japan 
quince. Moat all classes of hardy roses and herbaceous flowering plants 
succeed. 

Ornamental hedges : The privet and sweet brier succeed. 

Lawns : Kentucky blue-grass and white clover succeed. There Is a gen- 
eral disposition to adorn the home surroundings with lawns, trees and 
flowering plants. 



DOUGLAS COUNTY. 

BY S, W. PBABSON, LAWRENCE. 

FEUIT8. 

The present condition of orchards: Apple, fair; peach, pear and cherry, 
good. Do not discover any injury resulting from the high temperature of 
the past autumn deserving of note. Extent of orchard planting, an average 
of other years, excepting of apples, which were in excess. Varieties planted - 
largely : 

Applet: Ben Davis, Missouri Pippin, Winesap, Rawlea Grenet, Grimes's 
Golden, Willow Twig, Gilpin. Wine, Maiden's Blush, Jonathan, Rambo, 
Cooper's Early White, Carolina Red June, Early Harvest, Lowell, Red 
Astrachan. Peaches: Amsden's June, Alexander, Old Mixon, Heath Cling, 
Crawford's Early. Peart: Bartlett, Flemish Beauty, White Doyenne, 
Seckel, Duchease d'Angouieme. Plums: Wild Goose. Cherries: Early 
Richmond, English Morel lo. 

Failures in planting have been heavier than usual. Cause, weakened con- 
dition of trees. 

Wood growth : Apple, plura and cherry, fair ; peach and pear, light. 

The present indications for a crop of fruit in 1880: Apples and blackber- 
ries, fair ; cherries, grapes, strawberries and raspberries, good ; peaches and 
pears, light. 

Mulching of small fruits has proven beneflcial. 
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PruDiag of the grape-vine should be done in February. Cut back the 
bearing wood to short spurs, and train maiu canes to tretlis. Blackberries 
and raspberries: Clip the canes in sammer as soon 'as they have attained 
the height of three and a half feet, and cut the lateral growth to within six 
inobes of main cane, in March. 

Quince succeeds in special localities. 

New seedling fruits of Kansas origin worthy of propagation : Apples and 
peaches, several valuable varieties. 

Rust has been found mostly on grape leaves. 
I The barberry, mulberry and serviceberry have been cultivated in this 
county. 

FORESTRY. 

Varieties successfully cultivated in artificial groves and belts : Ash, box 
elder, cottonwood, white and red elm, hackberry, white maple, black walnut, 
and willow. The red cedar, black Austrian, Scotch and white pine, and 
Norway spruce have been successfully planted. 

Insects: Maple worm defoliates the maple trees; borers, the cottonwood, 
maple, bos elder, ash, and elm ; and a species of aphis injures the foliage of 
elms. 

ORNAMENTALS. 

Ailanthus, catalpa, Lombardy poplar, and silver-leafed poplar. Roses of 
all hard^ classes succeed. Herbaceous plants, hardy sorts: Peonies, bleed- 
ing heart, phloxes, lily of the valley, iris, and callirrboe. 

Ornamental hedges: Laurel-leafed willow, privet, Japan quince, and red 
cedar. 

Lawns: Kentucky blue-grass and white clover succeed for such purposes. 

There is a strong love manifested for beautiful home surroundings among 
all classes, both in the city and rural districts, probably to as great if not 
greater extent than in any other part of the State. 



ELK COUNTY. 

BY HENRY WELTY, ELK FALLS. 

FRUITS. 

Present condition of orchards of all classes of fruit is fine, excepting old 
peach trees. No injury perceptible occurring from the high temperature of 
the past autumn. 

The extent of orchard planting in 1879 was large of all classes of fruit, 
excepting pear and cherry. 

Failures were as follows: Apple, peach and cherry, about one-fourth each; 
pear, one-tenth; plum, one-twentietb. Causes of failure — Weak condition 
of trees and bad weather at time set, and following, and general neglect. 
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Wood growth of 1879 fine with all clasaee, when properly cultivated. 

The preaent indicatioDs for a crop of fruit id 1880 are very fine for all 
classes, excepting plums and cherries, which are only good. Cannot report 
on the currant. 

The quince has been tried. Some fruit has been grown. 

Mulching is beneficial to the strawberry and gooseberry, but not with any 
of the other small fruits. 

The commoD method of summer clipping of the blackberry and raspberry 
canes and lateral growth is most successful mode of pruning. 

Of not-bearing treeS( the black walnut is the only kind cultivated. 
* FORESTRY. 

Varieties successfully introduced : Black walnut, soft maple, elm, box 
elder, Iximbardy poplar, red cedar, cottonwood, catalpa, white ash. Varie- 
ties successfully cultivated in artificial forests, groves and belts: Black wal- 
nut, sofl maple, box elder, cottonwood, Lombardy poplar, catalpa. 

Evergreens : Red c^ar is a complete success. White and Austrian pine 
in most instances succeed. 

Insects: The native elms were defoliated in August by a small brown 
worm, about three-fourths of an inch long. It also worked some on the 
white ash. 

ORNAMENTALS. 

Varieties successfully introduced : Red cedar, catalpa, balm of Oilead, 
English prim and black Austrian pine. Roses: Many of the classes suc- 
ceed. Of the moss, the Glory of Mosses ; hybrid China, the Madam Plan- 
tier; hybrid perpetual, the Giant of Battles, Madam Chas. Wood; climbing, 
the Queen of the Frairie and Seven Sisters, are most desirable. 

Kentucky blue-grass and white clover are very successful for lawn pur- 



ELLIS COUNTY. 

BY MARTIN ALLEN, HAYS CITY. 

FRUITS. 

The present condition of orchards: Apple, trees young, good ; peacb, pear, 
plum, cherry, fair. Cannot discover any injury arising ,from the high tem- 
perature of the past autumn. __. 

Quite a large number of fruit trees were planted in the spring |of 1879. 
In the selection of varieties most planters were governed to some extent by 
the recommended fruit list of the State Horticultural Society ; others bought 
of ^ents, who were working off refuse stock from distant nurseries, and got 
the poorest class of trees. The Ben Davis apple leads. In some cases the 
entire planting failed, and others were successful even during the drouth of 
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the past few years. Some failures resulted from careleBsneaa in preparation 
of the ground and planting, and a lack of knowledge of the best methods. 

Wood growth of 1879 is ae follows: Apple, peach, pear and cherry, fatri 
plum, moderate. 

Present indicationB for a crop of fruit in 1880 : Apples, plums, cherries, 
grapee and gooseberries, good ; raspberries and strawberries, poor; peacbea, 
fruit buds nearly all killed at this date; pears, trees too young to fruit; 
blackberries and currants, none to fruit. Native fruits: Wild plums; su- 
perior to the Wild Goose. 

Treatment of grape vines: Cut off all the canes but one or two, and clip 
them at 3 to 6 feet high, according to the height of the vine. Lay these 
canes on the ground to the north, and cover with hay or straw during the 
winter. In the spring take them from under the covering, and place brush 
OD top of the winter protection, and train the canes on the brush. 

The barberry, mulberry and a dwarf variety of serviceberry have been 
successfully planted. The last-named only has fruited. It stands the late 
spring frosts; is quite ornamental in early spring, and again when the fruit 
ripens, which has never failed. 

FORESTRY. 

Os^e orange, honey locust, soft maple and the Virginia wild cherry have 
been introduced, and are quite promising. For forests, groves and beltsi 
the Cottonwood, box elder, green ash, white and red elm, black walnut and 
honey locust are the most suitable varieties. The bard maple, white and 
golden willow, larches, firs, spruces and tulip tree fail in this locality. 

Evergreens: The red cedar is a native of this county, but has not been 
successfully transplanted. There can be no doubt as to the success of nur- 
sery-grown trees. 

ORNAMENTALS. 

Honey locust, sycamore, catalpa, butternut, soft maple, Lombardy and 
silver-leafed poplar, red bud, strawberry tree, California privet and bar- 
berry have been successfully introduced. All classes of roses promise suc- 
cess. 

Ornamental hedges: I would recommend red cedar, barberry, Japan 
quince and California privet for such use. 

Some disposition is manifested in adorning borne surroundings. 



ELLSWORTH COUNTY. 

BY W, E. FOSNOT, ELISWORTH. 

FRUITS. 

The present condition of orchards: Apple, fine, where proper attention ia 

jiven ; peach, plum and cherry, very fine ; pear, rather poor. The only in- 
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jnry reaultiDg from the high temperature of the past autumo viaB, that it- 
checked the growth of apple trees materially, and ioduced attacke of borers. 
Varieties mostly planted : 

Apples: Such as are recommended in the voted fruit list of this Society. 
Peachee: Largely seedlings. Cherriet: Common Morello and Early Rich- 
mond. 

Failures are attributable to the folly of buying trees from nurseries at a 
distance, requiring long time in shipping, and neglect and ignorance in man- 
agement after planting. 

The wood growth of 1879: Apple, medium ; peach, plum, cherry, good ; 
pear, generally short. 

The present indications for a crop of fruit In 1880 : Apples, trees too young^ 
to fruit; peaches, three-fourths of acrop; pears, none; plums, light. Of all 
other cla^ees a full crop. 

Quince trees grow finely when mulched. N'ot of age to fruit. 

Have found mulching beneficial to small fruits. Cannot report on new 
varieties of small fruits. Of the old varieties — blackberry, Kittatinny, 
Wilson's and Snyder ; currants, all kinds, when thoroughly mulched ; pala 
red and Houghton gooseberry, and Dooiittle and McCormick raspberry, suc- 
ceed. 

Pruning of small fruits: Blackberry and raspberry canes should be- 
clipped when the new growth has reached eighteen inches high, and the- 
lateral at a point one foot from the cane. 

No nut-bearing trees are cultivated except the black walnut. 

FOKESTRY. 

Catalpa, white elm and maples have been successfully introduced. For 

forests, groves and belts, the box elder, cottonwood, walnuts, Lombardy 

poplar, honey locust, ailver-leafed poplar and soft maple have been success' 

fully planted. The white birch falls with me. 

Evergreens: Red cedar, black Austrian and Scotch pines and arbor vitn 
have succeeded. 

ORNAMENTALS. 
The shrubs succeeding are — lilacs, snowball and syringa; upright honey- 
suckles succeed here. All varieties of roses successful in this latitude east 
of this locality- 
There is quit« a desire manifested to surround the home with lawns, tree» 
and flowering plants. 
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FORD COUNTY. 

BY JAS. NICOLL, SPEABEVILLE. 

FRUITS. 

The condition of orchards at present date: Apple treea are suSeriDg from 
the effects of climatic extremes of the past year, aa well as the other claeaea 
of trees. 

A very -few trees were planted in the spring of 1879. Of my own plant- 
ing, the failures were as follows: Apples, one-half ; peaches, ona-tenth ; pears, 
three-quarters; cherries, one'eighth. There are but very few bearing trees 
of any kind at this date. 

FORESTRY. 

For foresta, groves and belts the cottonwood, elm, hackberry, black wal- 
nut and honey locuat have been successfully cultivated. 

Insects : The ash has suffered from a burer. 

From the newness of this county, and a corresponding limit to experi- 
ences in horticultural pursuits, this report is from necessity very brief. 



FRANKLIN COUNTY. 

BY H. P. WELSH, OTTAWA. 



FRUITS. 

The present condition of orchards : Apple, good ; peach, a large portion 
were killed in 1878 and 1879. All the other classes are in good condition. 

Bo not discover any injurious results occurring from the high temperature 
of the past autumn. 

The extent of orchard planting in 1879 was very extensive of all classes 
of fruits. The varieties selected were such as are recommended by the State 
Horticultural Society in its reports for 1877 and 1878. 

The present indications for a crop of fruit in 1880 are good for all classes, 
excepting the peach. 

Mulching of small fruits has been beneficial. Shading is not required 
with any except the currant. 

New varieties of small fruit: Strawberry — Crescent Seedling and Sharpt- 
less are promising varieties. The Snyder blackberry and Turner raspberry 
have been successful. 

Nut-bearing trees: Walnut and pecan have been cultivated in this county. 

For artificial forests, groves and belts, the walnut and elm have been suc- 
cessfully planted. 
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Ab an evergreen, the red cedar suCceedB. 
All clasBes of roses are a success. 

Kentucky blue-grass and white clover succeed for lawns. 
There is a desire manifest among the people to ornament with lawns, treee 
and flowering plants the home surroundings. 



GRAHAM COUNTY. 



UY B. A. BICHMOND, STAR; PHINEA8 TEMPEST, WHITFIELD. 

Mr. Richmond says: 

From the fact that this county was not until very recently settled, any re- 
port upon its horticultural status at this date must be very brief. 

But very few apple and peach trees have been planted ; and in forestry, 
the work has been correspondingly light — there being only a few cottonwood 
trees planted. The settlers are beginiog to manifest more interest in this 
branch of industry, and as fast as circumstances will permit, and a proper 
knowledge of what and how to plant is acquired, undoubtedly the interest 
will be developed. 

Mr. Tempest says: 

This county is new in every sense of the word. There is not even a small 
orchard set, that I am aware of. The oldest settlers date back but six to eight 
years, and they have followed the pursuit of stock-raising. The impression 
was general among that class of people that fruit will not grow in this locality, 
while the farmer proper thinka many kinds will do well. There will be quite 
a number of small orchards set in the spring of 1680. 

Peach pits planted came up, and the trees grew two or three feet in a single 
season. The following winter they killed to the ground ; started the nest 
spring, and made a fine growth, and at this date, February 10th, ISSO, those, 
as well as others grown from seed planted in the spring of 1879, are in excel- 
lent condition. 

The cottonwood, box elder, Osage orange, soft maple and catalpa have been 
successfully grown in small groves. Red cedar has been successfully planted. 
C. Deshon, of Whitfield, has forty acres planted to forest trees. H. M. Wis- 
dom is also engaged in forest-tree culture. 



GREENWOOD COUNTY. 

BY ISAAC DETHERIDGB, FAME. 

FEUITS. 
The present condition of orchards of all classes is fine, excepting pears, 
which are variable. The high temperature of the past autumn caused no 
injury, excepting to the immature, late growth on peach trees. 
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Extent of orchard plaDtiog : Apple trees, 2,100 ; peach trees, 2,000 ; pear 
trees, 300; plum trees, over 300; cherry, at least 750. 

Varieties planted : The recommeudations of the State Horticultural So- 
ciety, ia volumes VII and VIII, govern generally, and many respectable 
nurserymen are confining their propagation of varieties to the " Voted Fruit 
List" of the Society. Failures in planting were unusually heavy — caused 
principally by unfavorable weather at the time and following planting. 

Wood growth: Of apple trees, fair; peach) heavy on young, but rather 
light ou old trees ; pear and plum, good ; cherry, fair. Trees is high, dry, 
gravelly, and loose, atony land, without any cultivation, made double the 
growth of those on dark, rich soil, well manured and cultivated. 

Present indications for a crop of fruit in 1880, age considered: Apples, 
very good ; peaches, heavy ; plums, cherries, grapes and blackberries, good ; 
pears, less than an average; strawberries, light; gooseberries, leafed out in 
January, and are now (February 10th) damaged. 

Quince, where planted, grow well. 

Mulching gooseberry and strawberry plants has proved quite favorable. 

New varieties of small fruits (to this county) planted: Kentucky and 
Great Americaa strawberry. 

Turner raspberry reported a success. 

Rust has appeared (very light) on grape-vines. 

Pruning of grape-vines and small fruits : Grape-vines, train to arms and 
trim the laterals to four or five buds, in mild weather in winter; black- 
berry canes, bead back in summer, and remove old canes in winter ; goose- 
berry, remove all old unproductive wood in autumn or winter ; raspberry, 
remove dead canes in early spring, reduce canes on strong plants to six in 
number, and bead back to about four feet high. 

Nut-bearing trees cultivated: Chestnut, there are about 1,000 trees in this 
county, doing finely; black walnut trees have been planted largely. 

Mulberry, barberry, and serviceberry have been planted. The last failed- 

FORESTRT. 

Varieties successfully introduced: Cottonwood, walnut, poplar, box elder; 
maple, rather unsatisfactory. 

Varieties successfully used for artificial forests, groves and belts : All of 
the foregoing varieties — cottonwood most reliable, and a fast grower. In 
some localities seedling peach trees have been planted for shelters. 

Evergreens : The red cedar succeeds. 

Insects : Borers attack the maple, and caterpillars destroy its foliage and 
that of the poplar. 

Lawns: Kentucky blue-grass and white clover have succeeded iu a few 
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HARVEY COUNTY. 

ny M. HALL, NEWTON. 
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Oroamental hedges : Japan quince, privet and yucca (ayn. bear-grass) are 
preferable for such purpoeea. 

Lawns : Kentucky blne-gragB and nhite cloyer are Buccesgful. 

The disposition to adorn the home surroundiugs with lawna, trees and 
flowering plants is strengthening. 



JACKSON COUNTY. 

BY W. D. BABHBTT, HOLTOS, AHD J. W. WILLIAMS, COPE. 

FRUITS. 

The present condition of orchards : Good, of all classes ; very little injury 
-occurred, only to apple trees, from the high temperature of the post autumn. 

Extent of orchard planting in 1879, was large of all classes, excepting 
plums. Varieties planted largely: 

Apple: Ben Davis, Rawles Genet, Pearmains, Winesap, Missouri Pippin, 
Bed Astrachan, Early Fennock, Lowell, Rambo, Jonathan, Willow Twig, 
Home Beauty, Wagener, Carolina Bed June, Early Harvest, Maiden's Blush. 
feach: Crawford's Early, Heath Cling, Stump-the-World, George the 
Fourth, Hale'a Early, Amsden's June, Alexander. Pear; Bartlett, Flemish 
Beauty, Duchesse d'Angouleme, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Sheldon, Vicar of 
'Winkfield, Seckel. Plum: Chickasaw, Wild Goose, Damson, Miner, Sand. 
Qierry: Early Hichmond, May Duke, English Morello, and Common Mo- 
rello. 

Owing to unfavorable weather in the spring of 1879, failures were mod- 
erately heavy. 

Wood growth of 1879: Apple, good ; peach, good; pear, very good ; plum, 
small ; cherry, fair. 

The present indications for a crop of fruit in 1880, good to very good. 

Rust: Very little has been seen. 

Quince has been tried, but failed. 

Pruning of the grape and small fruits: Grape — Trim oS a portion of the 
old wood in February, and cut back the current year's growth to three or 
six buds, according to strength of vines. Blackberry and raspberry — Head 
off the growing canes to two and one-half feet from the base, and the laterals 
to six or eight inches from the canes, during autumn. Gooseberry and cur> 
rant — ^Thin out the shoots, and trim in winter. 

Nut-bearing trees cultivated : Almond, chestnut, and black walnut. 

The pawpaw, persimmon, mulberry and serviceberry are cultivated to 
4omfi extent. 

FORESTRY. 

Varieties successfully introduced: Ailanthus, catalpa, red cedar, blaok 
Austrian and Scotch pine. 
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Varieties of trees successfully cultivated id artificial forests, groves and 
belts : Red cedar, Cottonwood, box elder, red and water elm, honey locust, 
white maple, willow. 

Evergreens : Ked cedar and most of the commoD classes succeed. 

Insects : The maple worm is the only oae known to me. 

Lawns : Kentucky blue-grass and white clover succeed admirably. 

ORNAMENTALS. 

Red cedar, black Austrian and Scotch pine, catalpa, chestnut, Europeai> 
larcb, white birch, mountain ash, red bud, box elder and white elm bave 
been successfully introduced. 

Lawns: Kentucky blue-grass and white clover succeed. 

Our people manifest a strong love for ornamentation around the home. 



JEFFERSON COUNTY. 

BY J. N. HALL, OSKALOOSA. 

FRUITS. 

The present condition of orchards of all classes of fruit trees good, ex- 
cepting pear. 

No apparent injury has resulted from the high temperature of the past 
autumn. 

Wood growth of all classes in 1879, good. 

The present indications for a crop of fruit in 1880: Apples and peaches^ 
very good ; cherries and raspberries, good. 

Quinces have not been thoroughly tried. 

Nut-bearing trees cultivated : Black walnut only. A few mulberry trees 
have been cultivated. 

FORESTKY. 

Varieties successfully cultivated in artificial forests, groves and belts: 
Boft maple, black walnut, cottonwood, and white elm. 

Evergreens: A few red cedars. 



JEWELL COUNTY. 

BY JOHN 8. POSTER, JEWELL CITY. 

FRUITS. 
The present condition of all classes of orchards : Excellent ; no injury ha* 
been discovered resulting from the high temperature of tbe past autumn. 
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Extent of orchard planting in 1879 : A very heavy per cent, more than 
any previous year. The varietiea largely planted are : 

Apple: Red Astrachan, Cooper's Early White, Hightop Sweet (syn. Sweet 
June), Carolina Red June, Early Harvest, I>arge Yellow Bough (^eyn. Sweet 
Bough), Maideu'a Bluah, Alexander, Fameuse, Rambo, Ben Davis, Missouri 
Pippin, Winesap, Talman'e Sweet, Rawlea Genet, Jonathan, White Pippin, 
Wagener. Peach: Mostly seedlings j some Amsden'e June, Hale'a Early, 
Alexander, Crawford's Early and Late, Troth's Early, Old Mixoo Free. 
Pear ; Bartlett, Buffum, Howell, Clapp's Favorite, Flemish Beauty. Plum: 
Wild Goose. Cherry: Early RichmoDd, May Duke, Governor Wood, Reine 
Hortense. 

The wood growth of 1879 was good of all classes, excepting cherry, which 
was very heavy. 

Present indications for a crop of fruit in 1880 ; Apples, peaches, plums 
and grapes, good ; cherries, fair ; and excellent for all the small fruits. 

Quinces have not been tried. 

Mulching is good for all classes of small fruits, and, with shading, indis- 
pensable with currants. 

New varieties of small fruits planted: Strawberry — Sharpless, Crescent 
Seedling, Captain Jack. Blackberry — Snyder, Western Triumph. Goose- 
berry—Downing. Raspberry — Gregg. They are successful. 

Nut-bearing trees cultivated: Black walnut, largely; hickory, with some 
snccess. 

Buffalo-berry, barberry, mulberry, pawpaw, persimmon and serviceberry 
are cultivated in this county. 

FORESTRY. 

Varieties successfully planted : Soft maple, red cedar, sycamore, cotton- 
wood, honey locust, ash, walnut, hickory, elm, box elder. 

Varietiea successfully cultivated in artificial forests ^ groves and belts : Soft 
maple, cottonnood, ash, elm. 

ORNAMENTALS. 

The red cedar has been successfully introduced. Roses of all classes succeed. 

Kentucky blue-gross does not fully succeed for lawns. 

There ia quite an interest felt among the people in beautifying the home 
grounds with lawns, trees, and attractive flowers. 



JOHNSON COUNTY. 

BY WM. MAXWELL, EDQBHTON. 

FRUITS. 
Condition of orchards at present: Apple, pear, plum and cherry are ex- 
cellent; peach, three-fifths of the fruit buds killed on budded varieties, and 
oa^Utird on the seedlings. There are very few healthy trees in this locality. 
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Do not dUcover any injurious results fi^m the high temperature of the 
past autumn. 

Orchards were not planted extensively during 1879. Varieties planted 
l^^ely: 

Applet: Winesap, Rawles Genet, Ben Davis, Missouri Pippin, Willow 
Twig, Smith's Cider, Lawver, Huntsman's Favorit«, Grimes's Golden, Bo- 
man Stem, Gilpin, Maiden's Blush, Fameuse, Fall Wine, Early Harvest, 
Carolina Red June, Red Astrachan. Peaches: Amsden's June, Alexander, 
Hale's Early, Crawford's Early, Old Mixon Free, Heath Cling, Stump-the- 
Worid. Pears: Bartlett, Seckel, Ijouise Bonne de Jersey, Flemish Beauty, 
Duchesse d'Angouleme, Buffum, Vicar of Winkfield, Honell. Plvnu: 
Wild Goose, Miner, and selected wild varieties. Ckerriea: Early Rich- 
mond, King's Early, Common Black Morello, English Morello. 

Failures in planting: Apple, plum and cherry, one-tenth of the trees; 
peach and pear, one-eighth. Causes: Weakened condition of the trees at 
the time, produced by climatic influences during the winter of 1878 and 
1879 and the spring of 1879. 

Wood growth of all classes was fair. 

Present indications for a crop of all classes of fruits in 1880 are good. 

Quince has been tried ; result not satisfactory. 

Mulching proves to t>e beneficial to small fruits, and a dead shade for cur- 
ran t» and gooBe):>erries. 

New seedling fruits of Kansas origin: Apples, peaches, plums and straw- 
berries — several on trial ; promising. 

Rust has appeared lightly on the grape leaf, and is quite injurious to the 
leaves of the blackberry. 

Pruning of grape-vines and small fruits: Orapee, moderately, in early 
spring; blackberries, clip shoots to three and a half feet in summer ; rasp- 
berries, head back tt> three or three and a half feet in the &I1. 

Nut-bearing trees: The black walnut to some extent has been cultivated. 
Mulberry, persimmon and serviceberry have been cultivated, and are desir- 
able. 

FORESTRY. 

Catalpa, ailanthus, eilver-leafed poplar, white willow, red ash, hard maple 
and English elm have been successfully introduced. For artificial forests, 
groves and belts, the cottonwood, I-orabardy poplar, silver-leafed poplar, 
blue and gray ash, ailanthus, catalpa and box elder are preferable. Chest- 
nut and yellow poplar fail. 

Evergreens: Red cedar, white spruce, black Austrian and Scotch pine 
are all valuable. 

Insects: Black locust is destroyed by borers, and the soft maple defo- 
liated by a white, hairy worm. 

0RNAMENTAI5. 

White, Scotch and Austrian pines, spruce, red cedar and Irish juniper are 
flucceesful as evergreens, and the snowball, spireas, lilacs, fiovering almond. 
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weigelia, roaea, syringa, acacia, faoDe^Bucklea and barberry are a Bucceesful 
list of dowering shrubs. 

Rosea: Moae — Perpetual White, Crested, King of Moaaes; Hybrid China 
— Madam Plantier; Hybrid Perpetual — Caroline d'Sanaal, Joan Hanet, 
SydoDie; Climbing — Queen of the Prairie, Giem of the Prairie, Baltimore 
Belle, Kentucky Multiflora. All are successful. Herbaceous flowering 
plants : Peonies, Bleeding Heart, Yuccas, Chrysanthemums, Hollyhocks, 
and Lilies. 

For oruameDtal hedges, bayberry, spirea (opulafolia), weigelia rosea, com- 
mon purple and Persian lilacs, syringa and Tartarian honeysuckle are all 
suitable and easily grown. 

Lawns: Kentucky blue-grass and white clover succeed for such purposes. 

There is a growing taste for ornamentals among the people in this county. 



KINGMAN COUNTY. 

BY L. W. LEACH, KINOHAN. 

FEUira 

The present condition of orchard trees, which survived the ordeals of the 
past year, is good. Do not discover any injurious results from the high tem- 
perature of the past autumn among any of the classes of trees, excepting the 
pear, which is damaged on the southwest side of the bodies. 

The planting of 1679 was rather light, and fully one-half of the trees faUed. 

The wood growth of 1879, of all classes, was small. 

The prospects for a crop of blackberries and raspberries in 1880 is good ; 
gooesberries, fair ; strawberries, rather poor. 

Mulching of small fruits has been an advantage. 

Pruning of grape-vines and small fruits: Grapes — On the renewal system. 
Blackberries — Canes should be nipped during the growing season, as soon 
as they attain to three feet in height, and raspberries at eighteen inches ; and 
the lateral growth should be cut back to a foot. Gooseberries and Currants 
— Thin out the ahoots after the leaves have fallen. 

Niit-bearing trees: The black walnut is the only variety cultivated. 

The RuBsian mulberry has been planted successfully. 

FORESTRY. 

Cottonwood, box elder, soft maple and walnut have been successfully in- 
troduced. 

For artificial belts, the cottouwood, box elder, maple, walnut and Osage 
orange succeed. 

Insects : Have Doticed a green worm defoliating the cottonwood. 

0KNAMENTAL9. 
This county is new, and very few ornamental trees and shrubs have been 
introduced. Have not found a rose of any kind planted in the county. 
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LABETTE COUNTY. 

BY J. L. WILLIAMS, OSWEGO. 

FRUITS. 

Present condition of orchards ia the county of all clasaea ezcellcDt, ex- 
ceptiog peaches, which are fair ; plums, good. 

No injury is apparent resulting from the high temperature of the past 
autumn. 

The extent of orchard planting is estimated at one-fifth of all previously 
set. Yarletiea plauted largely: 

Apples: Winesap, Ben Davia, Jonathan, Ranles Genet, Willov Twig. 
Peaches: Alexander, Hale's Early, Ward's Late Free. Fears: Bartlett, 
Clapp's Favorite, Flemish Beauty, Duchesse d'AngouIeme, Vicar of Wink- 
field. Plums: Wild Goose, Miner. . Cherries: Early RichmAid. 

Failures in planting were rather heavier than usual. Cause: Drying 
weather at planting season. 

Wood growth, an average of other years on all classes. 

Present indications for a crop of fruit in 1880, good with all classes. 

A few young quince trees are fruiting successfully. 

Mulching is highly beneficial. A light shade an advantage. 

Rust: A very few cases on grape and blackberry leaves. Causes — Heavy 
rains and hot sun. 

Prune the grape in November; small fruits during winter, when wood ia 
not frozen. 

Nut-bearing trees; Black walnut is cultivated. Serviceberry has recently 
been planted in smalt lots. 

FOKESTRT. 

The catalpa has been Buccessfully introduced. Varieties succeesfblly 
grown in artificial forests, groves and belts : Lombardy poplar, walnut, maple, 
and Cottonwood. Hickory and oak generally fail. 

Evergreens successfully planted: Red cedar, black Austrian, Scotch and 
white pine, Irish juniper, and arbor vitie. 

Insects: Black locust suffers from borers. 

0BNAMENTAL8. 

Trees: Mountain ash, willows, English alder, and tulip tree. Shrubs: 
Spirea, deutzia, snowball, fiowering almond, Persian lilac and althes have 
been successfully introduced. Herbaceous flowering plants : Peony, phlox, 
bleeding heart, and hemerocalis. Roses of all classes succeed, with proper 

Privet has beeu successful for oruamental hedges. 
Lawns : Kentucky blue-grass and white clover succeed. 
There is manifest a love far beautiful home surroundings by the people of 
this county. 
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LEAVENWOETH COUNTY. 

BY B. J, HOLMAN, LEAVENWORTH. 

FEUITS. 

The present condition of orchards : Apples, excellent ; peaches, with the 
exception of a few of the tender varieties, are in good condition ; pears and 
pluma, good ; cherries, very best. I^o not diacover any injurious results from 
the high temperature of the past antumn. 

The extent of orchard planting was an average of prior years. The varie- 
' ties planted largely are : 

Apple: Ben Davis, Missouri Pippin, Jonathan, Rawles Genet, and Wine- 
sap. Peaek: Ama^en's June, Hale's Early, Alexander, Ward's Late Free. 
Pear: Bartlett, Duchesae d' Angouleme, Seckel. Plum: Wild Goose and 
Lombard. Cherry : Early Richmond, May Duke, English Morello. 

The failures of trees were about ten per cent. Cause of failure : Drouth 
at time of planting. 

The wood growth was good with all classes of trees. 

The present indicatJona for a crop in 1880 : Apples, cherries, grapes, straw- 
berries, blackberries, currants, very good ; peaches, fair; pears, pluma, goose- 
berries, raspberries, good. 

Quince has not been satisfactory. Some few trees are productive. 

Mulching of small fruits has been very profitable. 
. Partial shade is beneficial with some varieties of small fruits ; would not 
recommend it as a rule. 

Sew varieties of small fruits planted: Strawberry — Captain Jack and 
Crescent Seedling, promising; Cumberland Triumph, not productive. Black- 
berry — Snyder, very hardy; berry, small. Raspberry — Brandywine, High- 
land Hardy, Turner and 14'orwood, hardy and productive. 

Rust appears on the blackberry leaves only. Remedy: Dig the affected 
plants, and bum them. 

Pruning of the grape and small fruits: Grape — Cut back in February, 
leaving only four or five eyes on the last year's growth. Gooseberry and 
currants — Thin and cut back in March. Blackberry and raspberry— Trim 
in April, leaving the main stems three feet high ; clip the lateral growth at a 
point twelve to twenty inches from the cane, according to the vigor of the 
plant. 

Kut-bearing trees cultivated in this county: Spanish and American sweet 
chestnut. 

FORESTRY. 

Cottonwood, maple and walnut have been successfully grown in grovea 
and belts. 
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Evergreens: Red cedar, Seoteh and Auatrian pioea are succesafully planted. 
Lawna: Kentucky blue-grass and white clover succeed for lawn purposes. 
There is a disposition among the people to surround the home with lawns, 
trees and flowering plants. 



LINCOLN QOUNTT. 

BY J. P. HABHAN, VESPER. 

FRUITS. 

The present condition of orchards: Apples, peaches and plums, good; 
pears, failure ; cherries, not satisfactory. 

The high temperature of the past autumn injured, to some extent, the 
peach and pear only. 

Apple orchards were planted in the spring of 1879 to a large extent; all 
other classes of fruit to limited extent The following varieties were planted 
largely: 

Apples: Ben Davis, Winesap, Nonsuch, Bed Aatracban, Bawlea Genet, 
Golden Russet, Early Harvest, White Winter Pearmain. Peaches: Princi- 
pally seedlings. Fears: Flemish Beauty, Duchesse d'Angouleme. Piums: 
Green Gage. Cherries: Early Richmond, English Morello. 

Failures: Of the apple trees planted in 1879, 15 per cent, fuled; peach, 
20 per cent.; pear, 50 per cent; plum, 10 per cent,; cherry, 16 per cent 
Causes of failure — Improper planting, bad condition of the trees at time 
planted, unfavorable climatic conditions temporarily existing after trees were 
planted, and n^lect 

The wood growth of apple not vigorous; peach, good; pear, very short; 
plum and cherry, fair. 

The present indications for a crop of fruit in 1880 are: Apples, peaches, 
pears, plums, currants, gooseberries, raspberries, very good ; cherries, grapes, 
excellent; strawberries, fair. 

Quinces, where tried, fail. 

Small fruits are very much benefited by mulch and shade. 

Of the varieties of small fruits planted: Blackberries — Cittatinny and 
New Rochelle (syn. Lawtou) are preferable. Currants — Red Dutch, White 
Grapes, and La Versailles. Gooseberries — Smith's Improved, Pale Red 
(Mfn. Cluster), and Downing, are a splendid success. Raspberrlee — Phila- 
delphia, McCormick (syn. Mammoth Cluster). 

Grapes should be pruned in February; blackberry and raspberry canee 
nipped off as soon as they have attained to three-feet growth; gooseberry, 
thin out one-half of every year's growth in March. 
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FOEESTEY. 

Varieties of forest trees successfully introduced: Oottonnood, box elder, 
walnut, ash, and maple. 

Varieties euccessfully cultivated in forests, groves and belts: Elm, ash, 
ailantbus, cedar, Lombardy poplar, catalpa, black and yellow locust. 

Evergreeus have not been successfully planted. 



LINN COUNTY. 



BY J. W. I^TIHBB, PLEABANTON. 



FEUIT8. 

Thepresent condition of orchards: Apples, most excellent ; peaches, young 
trees are good; tbe trees planted prior to 1S78 are damaged. All other 
classes of fruit trees are in good condition. Do not discover any injury from 
tbe high temperature of the past autumn. Varieties planted largely : 

Apples: Ben Davis, Winesap, Missouri Pippin, Willow Twig, Early Har- 
vest, Red Astrachan, Maiden's Blush, and Bambo. Pcoofte*: Crawford's 
Early, Hale's Early, Stump -the -World. Pears: Bartlett. Plums: Wild 
Goose. Cherries: Early Richmond. 

A large per cent, of all the trees and plants set in the spring of 1879, failed. 
Causes: Unfavorable climatic conditions during the winter of 1878-9, and 
the autumn of 1878. 

The wood growth was good among all classes. 

The present indications for a crop of fruit are fevorable for all classes, 
except the currant. 

Quinces have been successful when planted on proper soil. 

Mulching has proved beneficial where tried. 

New varieties of small fruits: Strawberry — Sharpless. Gooseberry — 
Downing and Smith's Improved are on trial. 

Seedling fruit of Kansas origin: Peach — fine promising variety. 

Rust has appeared on the leaves of blackberry plants, especially the Eit- 
tatinny. It occurs in patches abused by the plow or in other ways, injuring 
the rools. 

Nut-bearing trees : American sweet chestnut has been cultivated succcess- 
fully. Serviceberry is succeeding in plant and fruit. 

FOBESTEY. 

Varieties successfully introduced : American cheatnut, catalpa, beech, balm 
of Gilead. 

Evergreens : Red and white cedar, Scotch and Austrian pine are successful, 
Norway spruce, when mulched, thrives. 
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ornamentals. 

Cut-leaf birch, chestnut aod catalpti succeed. 

Shruba: Ploneriug almond, acacia, snowball, weigelia, spireas, deutzia, 
forsythia, syrioga, hydrangea aud Japan quince succeed. 

Roses : All classes are doing well. 

Herbaceous plants are generally successful with proper eare. 

Ornamental hedges: The privet is successful. 

Lawns : Kentucky blue-grass and white clover are successful. 

A more positive disposition is manifested among the people to surround the 
home with lawns, trees, and flowers. 



LYON COUNTY. 

BY ROBERT MILLIKEN, EMPORIA. 
FBUITS. 

The present condition of orchards: Apple, good; peach, young trees good, 
old trees poor; plum, promising; cherry, good. Injury resulting from the 
high temperature of the past autumn; Apple — Buds swollen, and in some 
places bloomed io late autumn. Peach — Buds reported injured. Pear — 
Buds same condition as the apple; bloomed more profusely in October and 
November. Plum and cherry — Not injured. Varieties of fruit planted 
largely : 

Apples: Beu Davis, Rawles Genet, Missouri Pippin, Early Harvest, Car- 
olina Red June, Maiden's Blush, Rambo, in the order named. Peadiet: 
' Alexander, £arly Beatrice, Hale's Early, Crawford's Early and Late, Early 
York (serrate). Heath Oliug. Pears: Bartlett, Clapp's Favorite, Duchesse 
d'Angouleme, Ijouise Bonne de Jersey, Vicar of Winkfield, Souvenir du 
Congres. Cherries: Early Richmond, Common Morel Io, English Morello. 

The failures in planting light, considering the season. 

Wood growth : Apple and pear, very good. All the other classes good. 

The present indications for a crop of all classes of fruit in 1880, favorable. 

Quinces, when protected from borers, are successful. 

Mulching of small fruits, as a protection from the drouth of summer and 
autumn and protection in winter, is beneficial, especially with strawberries. 

New varieties of small fruits: Strawberry — Crescent, Sharpless, Forest 
Rose, Durand's Beauty, Pioneer. Blackberry — Snyder. Gtooseberry — 
Downing's. Raspberry — Thwack, Henrietta, Gregg, Pride of the Hudson. 
Have been planted, and generally doing well. 

New seedling &uit of Kansas origin: Peaches — Several promisiag vari- 
eties have been produced in this county. 

Wild and cultivated blackberries have suffered in some places from the 
red rust during the past three or four years. Remedy: Cut out and burn 
the affected plants. 
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miscellaneous fruits. 

Barberry, mulberry and persimmon are growo as orDameotals to Bome 
extent. Servlceberry is aleo grown. 

FOEESTEY. 

Varieties of forest trees successfully cultivated : White elm, green ash, 
walnut, cofiee tree, mulberry, hackberry, pecan, sbagbark hickory, bur, red 
and chiDquapin oak, cottonnood, box elder, persimmon, catalpa bignonoides, 
deciduous cypress, Lombardy and silver-leafed poplar, red bud, wahoo, and 
wild cherry. List of varieties adapted to artificial forests, groves and belts : 
Cottonwood, catalpa and walnut. Black and yellow locust and soft maple 
have geuerally failed. 

Evergreens : Red cedar, Austrian and white pines succeed. 

Insects: Borers are seriously iujuring the Lombardy and silver-leafed 
^poplars, cottoDwood and ash. 

ORNAMENTALS. 

Shrubsi Lilacs, viburnums, barberry, Japan quince, altbeas, spireas, hy- 
■drangea, honeysuckles, privet, weigelia, syriuga. Roses: Moss — Common 
Moss, Murinats, Princess Adelaide, Glory of Mosses, Raphael, Luxembourg. 
Hybrid Bourbon — Moat popular are Hermoaa, M. Boran, Peerless, Phtenix, 
Sir J. Paxton, Souvenir de Malmaison, Hybrid Perpetuals are generally 
successful if given proper care. Climbing — Queen of the Prairie, Balti- 
more Belle, White Ayrshire, Gem of the Prairie. Herbaceous plants : 
-Chrysanthemums, bleediag heart, columbine, larkspur, peonies, dianthus, irJa, 
geraniums, pumila, liliea, phlox, native verbena, yucca filamentosa. 

For ornamental hedges, barberry, privet and plum-leafed spirea are suc- 
cessful. Of the evergreens, American arbor vitse, red cedar and Norway 
.spruce have been tried, and failed. 

Lawne: Kentucky blue-grass and white clover are successful for such pur- 
.poses. 

There is a strong desire manifested by the people of this county to beau- 
tify their home surroundings with lawns, trees and flowering plants. 



MARSHALL COUNTY. 

BY JOHN McKEE, MABY8VILLE. 

FRUITS. 

The condition of orchards of all classes is good, excepting the pear. The 

extent of orchard planting: Apple and peach, greater than in previous 

years ; of the other classes, only a few trees were planted. Varieties planted 

Jargely : 

Applet: Ben Davis, Winesap, Rawles Genet, Yellow Bellflower, Early 
20 ,, , 
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Harvest, Red Aatrachao. Crabs — Hyalop, Whitney's No. 20. Plums: WU<} 
Goose. Cherries : Early RichmoDd, English Morello, May Duke. 

Of small fruits : Gooseberry — Houghton, Smith's Improved, and DowniDg. 
Raspberry — Blackcap varieties. Blackberry — Kittatinny and Snyder. 

Failures were very light in 1879, and mostly amoug pear trees. 

The wood growth was fair amoug all classes exceptiug the pear, whicb 
was poor. 

The present indications for a crop of fruit in 1880 : Apple and peachy 
good; all other classes, rather poor. 

Quince has not been thoroughly tried. 

Muichiug of the small fruits is necessary to obtain the best results. 

Pruning of the grape and small fruits should be done in the autumn. 

The red cedar has been very successfully planted. 

0ENAMENTAL8. 

Some of the hardy classes have been successfully introduced. 

Lawns : Kentucky blue-grass succeeds very well for such purposes. There- 
is quite a disposition manifested by the people to construct lawns and plant 
shade trees and flowering plants in ornamentation of the grounds around 
their dwellings. 



Mcpherson county. 

BY THEO. BOOG8, m'pHBESON. 

FRUITS. 

The present coudition of orchards of all classes is good. There is no ap- 
parent injury to any classes of fruit, resulting from the high temperature of 
the past autumn. Extent of orchard planting in 1879 was greater than 
during previous years. Varieties planted largely; 

Apples: Ben Davis, Wineaap, Early Harvest, Carolina Red June, Rawles 
Genet, Missouri Pippin, Fameuse. Peaches: Stump- the- World, Crawford's 
Early, Heath Cling, Old Mixou Cling. Pears: Bartlett, Duchessed'Angou- 
leme, Belle Lucrative, Louise Bonne de Jersey. Plums: Wild Goose. 
Cherries: Early Richmond, May Duke. 

The failures in plantings were rather heavier than usual. 

The wood growth has been heavy with all classes. 

The present indications for a crop of fruit in 1880: Apples and pears^ 
limited, as trees are young; peaches, plums, grapes, strawberries, blackber- 
ries, raspberries, good ; cherries, currants, gooseberries, lighL 

The quince has been tried in small numbers. 

Mulching has proved beneficial to all 'ciasses of small fruits. 

Pruning of grapes should be done in the latter part of autumn, and covered 
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with litter and earth, and blackberry and raspberry canes headed back to 
two or three feet in length. 

FORESTRY. 
Varieties succeaafully cultivated in artificial foreata.grovee and belts: Ash, 
catalpa, cottonwood, American chestnut, black and honey locust; white maple, 
oak, black and white walnut. Red cedar has been successfully planted. 

ORNAMENT ALa 

The following have been successfully introduced: Balsam fir, black Aus- 
trian and Scotch pine, American arbor vitsB. 

Ornamental hedges: American arbor vit», privet and Russian mulberry 
succeed. 

lawns : Kentucky blue-grass succeeds for such purposes. There is mani- 
fested by the people a love for adorning the home surroundings with lawns, 
trees and flowering plants. 



MIAMI COUNTY. 

BY L. BISHOP, OSAWATOMIB. 



The present condition of orchards : Apple, excellent ; peach, young trees 
lightly damaged; pear and plum, good; cherry, excellent. No injury is ap- 
parent occurring from the high temperature of the past autumn. Extent of 
orchard planting: Apple and cherry, extensive; peach, pear and plum, lim- 
ited. Varieties planted largely: 

Apples: Ben Davis, Willow Twig, Winesap, Rawlea Genet, Missouri Pip- 
pin, Early Harvest, Carolina Red June, Maiden's Blush, Lowfell. Peaches : 
Amsden's June, Hale's Early, Early York, Ward's Late Free, Heath Cling. 
Peart: Bartlett, Flemish Beauty, Bufi\im, Belle Lucrative, Ducbesse d'An- 
gouleme. Vicar of Winkfield. Plume: Wild Goose. CAottc*; Early Rich- 
mond, English Morello, LeJb. 

The failures in planting were very light. Causes of failures, weak con- 
dition of the trees. 

The wood growth of all classes was good. 

The present indications fur a crop of fruit in 1880: Apples, pears and 
strawberries, excellent; plums, peaches, cherries, grapes, blackberries, cur- 
rants and gooseberries, good ; raspberries, canes some damaged. 

The quince is not successful. 

Mulching and shading is apparently beneficial. 

New varieties of small fruits planted: Strawberry — Sharpless, Crescent 
Seedling and Crystal White grow well. Gooseberry — Downing is excel- 
lent. Raspberry — Gregg vigorous plant. 
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New seedling fruit of KansaH origin : Apple and peach, promiBing. 

Pruning of grape vines and Bmall fruita : Grape — Remove wood sufficient 
to open the vines to light and air. Blackberry and raspberry — Clip canes in 
growing season to three feet from the ground. Gooseberry and currant — 
Thin out old wood. 

Serviceberry, Downing'a mulberry and barberry are cultivated. 

FORESTRY. 

Varieties auceeasfully cultivated in artificial forests, groves and bells: 
Black walnut, catalpa, red and white elm, sycamore, hard maple, white ash, 
red cedar, mulberry. 

General failures: Tulip tree, chestnut, butternut. 

Evergreens : The red cedar is a perfect success. White, black Austrian 
and Scotch pines are valuable in the order named. 

ORNAMENTALS. 

Trees successfully planted : Red cedar, white, black Austrian and Scotch 
pines, balsam fir, spruce, arbor vitie, trailing juniper. 

Shrubs : Rose acacia, flowering almond, snowball, althea, syringa, Japan 
quince, spireas, lilacs, forsythia, tree peonies, purple fringe, upright honey- 
suckle, climbing honeysuckle, wistaria, bittersweet 

Roses : Moss, damask, hybrid perpetual and climbing all succeed. 

Lawns : Kentucky blue-grass and white clover succeed for such purposes. 

There has been much done in beautifying the lots around the home with 
lawns, trees and attractive flowering^ plants, and the work is increasing in 
proportion to the ability of the people. 



MITCHELL COUNTY. 

BY B. A. TAYLOR, BELOIT. 

FRUITS. 

The present condition of orchards: Apple, good, outside of the path of 
the hail storm of June, 1879 ; peaches, poor, from effects of winter of 1878-9, 
All other classes good, excepting in localities where the hail storm passed. 
Do not discover any injurious results from the high temperature of the past 
autumn. Orchard planting: Apple, peach, plum, cherry, extensively; pear, 
not extensively. The following varieties were planted largely: 

Applet: Early Harvest, Red Astrachan, Maiden's Blush, Rambo, Fall 
Wine, Ben Davis, Winesap, Rawles Genet, Missouri Pippin, Fameuse, Rome 
Beauty, W^fcner, Peaches: Amsden's June, Foster, Alexander, Crawford's 
£arly and Late, Heath Cling. Pears: Bartlett, Flemish Beauty, Clapp's 
Favorite, White Doyenne. Plume: Wild Goose, Miner, Lombard. Ckerriei: 
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Early Kichmoad, English Morello, Gov, Wood, Yellow Spanish, MoDt- 
moroDcy. 

Failures: Apple and cherry, 10 per cent; pear and plum, 5 per cent.; 
peach, 50 per cent. Cause of failure: Climatic extremes of the winter pre- 
ceding planting. 

Wood growth: Apple and peach, medium ; pear, plum and cherry, good. 

The present indications for a crop of fruit in 1880: Apples and cherries, 
very good; pears, plums, grapes, blackberries, currants, gooseberries, rasp- 
berries, good ; peachee and strawberries, poor. 

Quince culture has not been successful. 

Mulchiog of small fruits has been beneficial. 

New varieties of small fruit« introduced : Blackberry — Snyder, promising. 
Raspberry — Turner, promising. 

Rust has appeared on the leaves of the Eittatlnny blackberry only; under 
ordinary circumstances on dry soil. 

Nut-bearing trees in cultivation, black walnut only. Mulberry has been 
cultivated. 

F0EE8TBY. 

The soft maple has been successfully introduced. Varieties for artificial 
forests, groves and belts: Cottonwood, bos elder, elm, ash, black walnut, and 
mulberry. Red cedar has been successfully planted. 

Varieties of trees that have been planted and generally fail ; Chestnut, 
ailanthus, Lombardy poplar, and hard maple. 

0BNAMENTAL8. 

The following have been successfully introduced: Catalpa, silver-leafed 
maple, and red cedar. 

Roses successful: Moss — Prideof Mosses, Salet; Hybrid Perpetual — Gen. 
Washington, Josie's Favorite, Napoleon; Climbing — Queen of the Prairie, 
Baltimore Belle. 

Flowering shrubi : Spireas, lilacs, flowering almond, currant, and snowball. 

For ornamental hedge, privet. 

Lawns: Kentucky bluo<grass and white clover are a success. 



MONTGOMERY COUNTY. 

BY L. A. WALKER, INDEPENDENCE. 

FRUITS. 

The present condition of apple orchards in the aggregate is not very good. 

There are exceptional instances showing good condition. Of peach, not the 

beet ; of pear and plum, promising ; of cherry, good. Do not learn of any 

cause for complaint of the high temperature of tho past autumn. 
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Quite exteosive orch&rds were plaoted in 1879. 

Failures of planting of trees shipped in, were large. Such as were pro- 
cured from home nureeries succeeded. 

Wood growth of all classes was fair and healthy. 

Present prospects of a crop of fruit in 1880 for a11 claaeea, good. 

Quince trees have not yet proved productive. 

The pruning of grapes should be done before the middle of February. 
Leave from one to four buds upon^young shoots for fruiting. 

Nut-bearing trees under cultivation : Almond, chestnut, and walnut. The 
second only has fruited. 

FORESTRY. 

The catalpa and Lombardy poplar have been successfully introduced. Va- 
rieties for forests, groves and belts: Poplar, catalpa, walnut, Osage orange, 
Cottonwood, sycamore, box elder, and elm. 

Eveigreens succeed when properly treated. 

ORNAMENTALS. 

Shrubs successfully introduced : Altheas, snowball, syringa, spirea, Japan 
quince. All classes of roses are at home in this latitude. 

Lawns: There are many instances of the success of Kentucky blue-grass 
for lawn purposes. 

There are creditable evidences of a desire among the people of this county 
to beautify the home surroundings, both in town and rural districts. 



MORRIS COUNTY. 

BY F. B. HABBI8, WHITE CITY. 

FRUITS. 

Present condition of orchards: Apple, good ; peach, young trees are good, 
and old trees below an average; pear, fiur; plum and cherry, very good. 
Do not discover any material injury resulting from the high temperature of 
the past autumn. 

The extent of orchard planting was not heavy. Varieties leading in the 
planting : 

Apples: Ben Davis, Winesap, and Rawles Genet. Feaehee: Seedlings. 
Plvmt: Wild Gloose and natives. Cherries: Early Richmond. 

The failures in planting were one-fourth. Cause, unfavorable weather in 
the spring and during the growing season. 

Wood growth : Apple and cherry, moderate ; peach and plum, good ; pear, 
small. 

The present indications for a crop of fruit in 1880: Apples, peaches, 
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■cherries, strawberries and raspberries, good ; plums, excellent ; other classes, 
(UDcertain, 

The quince has not been tried. 

Mulching of small fruits is beoeficial. 

Fruuing of grapes and small fruits : Grape — Should be well headed back ; 
leave only one cane to fruit until the vine ie four years old, and then add one 
-cane every two years thereafter. Raspberry and blackberry — Train low by 
summer pinching; stake raspberries. Gooseberry — Leave one to three stems, 
.^ccordiug to strength of plant Currants — Remove the old wood every second 
or third year. 

N ut^bea ring trees : I am cultivating ten acres of black walnuts — more for 
-timber than the nuts. Planted the shellbark hickory three years ^;o, and 
none are now more than one and one-half feet high. I also cultivate tjie 
white mulberry. 

FORESTRY. 

Soft maple and catalpa have been successfully introduced. 

Varieties successfully grown in forests, groves and belts : Cottonwood, wal- 
mwt, box elder, maple, elm, hackberry, and all kinds indigenous to the native 
forest of this county. 

Red cedar has been successfully planted. 

Varieties of forest trees foiling generally: Chestnut, shellbark hickory, 
land hard maple. 

Insects: Borers troubled the box elder the past summer. 

ORNAMENTALS. 
A few of the white and Austrian pines have been successfully introduced. 
Xiawns: Kentucky blue-grass does well for such purposes. 



NEMAHA COUNTY. 

BY 8. J. BDQERLY, SENECA. 

FRUITS. 

■The present condition of orchards in this county: Apple, good ; peach, 
trees nearly all dead, caused by cold -of winter of 1878 and 1879 ; pear, 
trees nearly all dead, from blight; cherry, fine. Injury resulting from the 
high temperature of the past autumu : Apple, a late growth; young shoots 
so injured in some varieties as to render them unfit for propagation. Extent 
-of orchard planting: Apple, peach and cherry, extensive; pear and plum, 
not extensive. Varieties planted largely; 

Applet: Ben Davis, Winesap, Bawles Genet, Jonathan, Rambo, Fameuse 
(lyn. Snow), Maiden's Blush, Early Harvest, Red Astrachan, Carolina Red 
■June. Peaekei: Amsden's June, Alexander, Foster, Smock, Stump^e- 
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World, Crawford's Early and Late, Early Rivers, Early Beatrice. Pearg: 
Bartlett, Seckel, Vicar of Wiukfield. Plums; Wild Goose, Miner. Cher- 
ries: Early Richmoud, May Duke, Late Duke, Belle Magnifiqiie, Reiue 
HorteDse, English Morello. 

Failures in planting, one-fourth of all classes. Causes: Unfavorable 
condition in autuma 1878, and hard wiuter following, and the dry condition 
of soil in May, 1879. 

Wood growth: Of apple, peach, pear, plum and cherry, an average of 
other years. 

Present indications for a crop of fruit in 1880: Apples and grapes, good; 
cherries, fair. All the other classes poor. 

The quince repeatedly fails. 

Mulching of small fruits la benelicial. 

New varieties of small fruits; Raspberries — Turner, Herstine and Bran- 
dywine were planted, and look promising. 

Nutbearing trees: A few black walnuts are cultivated. 

FORESTRY. 
Varieties successfully planted for forests, groves and belts: Cottonwood^ 
sofi maple, honey locust, walnut, and white ash. Hard maple fails. 
Evergreens : Red cedar has been successfully planted. 
Insects: The maple worm defoliates the inaple trees. 

ORNAMENTALS. 
Lawns: Kentucky blue-grass is successful for such purposes. 
To some extent a taste is manifest in adorning the home surroundings. 



NEOSHO COUNTY. 

BY GEO. W. ASHBY, CHAHUTE. 

FRUITS. 

The present condition of orchards in this county is good, for all classes, 
excepting peaches, which were damaged by the extreme cold of winter of 
1878-9. No material injury'occurred from the high temperature of the 
past autumn. Extent of orchard planting: Apple and plum, an increase 
on former years; peach, less; pear and cherry, equal. Varieties planted 
largely : 

Apples: Early Harvest, Carolina Red June, Maiden's Blush, Bambo, 
Missouri Pippin, Ben Davis, Winesap, Rawles Genet, Limber Twig. PeocAe*; 
Amsden'g June, Hale's Early, Alexander, Crawford's Early and Late, Heath 
Cling, Smock. Pears: Bartlett, CI app's Favorite, Duchesse d'Angoaleme, 
Gloflt Morceau, Harvest, Vicar of Winkfield. Plume: Wild Qoose, Cbicka- 
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saw. Cherriea: Common Morello, Early BichmoDd, Eoglish Morello, Reine 
Hortenee, Gov. Wood. 

Failures in planting, generally light. Cause of failure, dry weather duriug^ 
the spring. 

The wood growth of all classes, good, excepting the peach, which was &ir. 

The present indications for a crop of fruit in 1880, good, for all classea 
except currants. 

Quince is a success. Trees require age (from 8 to 10 years) to fruit. 

Mulching increases quantity and quality of most classes of small fruits. 

New varieties (new to this county) of Bmall fruits planted: Strawberry — , 
Charles Downing, Dr. Warder, successful. Raspberry — Herstine, not fruited. 

New varieties of seedling fruit, Kansas origin r Peach — If all the old varie- 
ties were stricketi from the Hat, substitutes could be found of Kansas origin 
of at least equal value. Plum — A variety of uncommonly good quality. 

Rust has appeared on the blackberry leaves. Causes — Hot weather, heavy 
dews and rains. 

Pruning grape-vines and small fruits: Grape — Cut back the lateral growth 
of previous year in proportion to age and vigor of vine, in January or Feb- 
ruary. Blackberry and raspberry— Clip the ends of the growing cane when 
three feet long, and remove old wood in autumn. 

Nut-bearing trees planted: Black walnut, pecan, and chestnut. 

The mulberry, pawpaw, persimmon and serviceberry are natives of the 
forests in this county. Of the serviceberry there are two varieties — one a 
dwarf, the other forms quite a tree; both are fruitful. 

F0BE8TRY. 

Varieties successfully cultivated in artificial forests, groves and belts: 
Cottonwood, white and red elm, soft maple, box elder, ash, willow, Lombardy 
poplar, black walnut, ailanthus, catalpa, sycamore, honey locust, and mul- 
berry. 

Evergreens : Bed cedar, Scotch, black Austrian and white pine, Norway 
spruce, and balsam fir, do extremely ivell ; arbor vitse, questionable. 

Insects: Soft-maple trees are defoliated in July and August by the maple 
worm to such an extent as to discourage planting. 

ORNAMENTALS. 

Trees: Red cedar, Scotch, black Austrian and white pioe, Norway spruce, 
balsam fir. Shrubs: Lilacs, altheas, spireas, weigelias, snowball, tamarix, 
forsythia. Climbing: Honeysuckles, trumpet flower (bignonia), Virginian 
creeper (ampelapsia). Roses: Moss — Princess Adelaide, Glory of Mosses; 
Hybrid Bourbon — Marechal Neil, Hermosa, Mad'lle Rachel; Hybrid Per- 
petual — Coquette d'Alps, D'Conard, Gen. Washington, Jacque Minot, 
Giant of Battles, Lord Raglan; Climbing — Queen of Prairie, Baltimore 
Belle, Seven Sisters, have been successfully grown. 

Ornamental hedge: Privet a success. 
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Lawns ; KeDtucky blue-graaa aud wbite clover succeed. The interest in 
adorning home surroundings with lawns, trees and attractive flowers is annu- 
ally increasing among the people. 



NESS COUNTY. 

BY H. W. SHAW, NEVADA. 



FRUITS. 

This being one of the counties but very recently opened to settlement, there 

are only a very few apple aud peach trees planted, to this date, which, owing 

to the unfavorable condition of the ground and weather the past year, did 

not make a very extensive growth. 

FORESTRY. 
A few ash, elm, Cottonwood and walnut have been planted, and also red 
cedar, sueceasfuUy. 

Being an unorganized county, no statJstical report can be given. 



OSAGE COUNTY. 

BY W. D. JONES, BARCLAY, 



FRUITS. 

The present condition of orchards : Apple, good ; peach, injured by the 
extremes of March, 1879, (those not killed have recovered ) ; pear, plum and 
cherry, good. Do not discover any injurious results from the high tempera- 
ture of the past, autumn. Extent of orchard planting : Apple and peach, 
extensive; pear and plum, not extensive; cherry, light. Varieties exten- 
sively planted are — 

Applet: Winesap, Ben Davis, Missouri Pippin, Bawles Genet, Maiden's 
Blush. Peaehee: Amsdeu's June, Hale's Early, Alexander, Crawford's 
Early and Late, Heath Cling. Peart: Bartlett, Flemish Beauty, Bella 
Lucrative, Clapp's Favorite, Seckel. Plvana: Wild Goose, Miner. Cherriee: 
Early Kichmond, Gov. Wood. 

Failures, about one-fifth of all classes. Causes of failure: Mainly the 
poor condition in which tree dealers delivered them, and neglect of the pur- 
chasers before planting. 

Wood growth : All classes made a fair but not large growth. 

The present indications for a crop of fruit in 1880 are good for all classes, 
except currants, which have not succeeded in this county. 
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Quiacee kave failed. 

Mulching of small fruits bos been beneficial. Good culture is equally as 
good. Strawberries must be mulched JQ winter, to succeed. 

New varieties of small fruits: Strawberry — Capt. Jack, Crescent Seed- 
ling, Sharpleas and Oleudale have been planted. Blackberry — Snyder is 
very bardy, and productive; fruit good. Raspberry — Turner, very hardy, 
and productive! 

New seedling fruit of Kansas origin : Several promising varieties of 
peaches; raspberry, a very fine blackcap, hardy and prolific. 

Pruuing of the grape-vine and small fruits : Grapes are most succeesfully 
trimmed to long canes in February. Blackberry and raspberry canes should 
be tipped in summer at two and a half to three feet from the crown, and in 
early spring following the laterals shortened in. 

Xut-bearing trees: The black walnut is the most extensively cultivated. 

Mulberry and persimmon have been planted, but do not succeed. 

FORESTRY. 

Catalpa, ailanthus and Osage orange have been successfully introduced. 
Varieties successfully used for artificial forests, groves and belts: Cotton- 
wood, walnut, soft maple, box elder, white ash, catalpa, Osage orange, and 
honey locust. The American chestnut has failed ; bard maple, partially. 

Evergreens : Bed cedar, black Austrian and Scotch pine are successful. 
White pine aud Norway spruce are tolerably successful, when protected by 
belts of other trees. 

Insects: Some years the maple worm defoliates the soft maple. 

ORNAMENTALS. 

Bed cedar, black Austrian and Scotch pine, mulberry, catalpa, and the 
shrubs double-dowering almond, syringa, althea, and spireas, have been suc- 
cessfully introduced. Many varieties of all classes of roses succeed. Herba- 
ceous plants : Peonies, phloxes, columbine and bleeding heart succeed. 

Lawns: Kentucky blue-grass and white clover succeed for such purposes. 

An increasing interest is manifested in beautifying the home surroundings. 



OSBORNE COUNTY. 

BY M. MOHLER, OSBORNE CITY. 

FRUITS. 

The present condition of orchards is good. There is no injury apparent 
occurring from the high temperature of the past autumn. Extent of orchard 
planting: Apple, large; and light of the other classes. Varieties planted 
lately: 

Apple* : Ben Davis, Missouri Pippin, Bawles Genet, Winesap, Jonathan, 
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Bed Astracban, Carolina Red June, Maiden's Blush. Peeuihea : Hale's Early, 
Stump-the-World. Cherries: Early Richmond. 

Owiog to the damaged coudition of trees when received, and uniavorable 
weather at time of planting, a large per cent, failed. 

The wood growth was poor. 

The present indications for a crop of fruit in 1880 are not very good. 

The quince has not been fully tested. 

Mulching has proved highly beneficial to small fruits. 

Nut-bearing trees: The black walnut only has been cultivated. 

FORESTRY. 
The box elder, cottonwood and walnut have been successfully cultivated 
for artificial forests, groves, and belts. 

Evergreens : The red cedar, black Austrian and Scotch pines and Norway 
spruce have been successfully planted. 

ORNAMENTALS. 
The soft maple, honey locust and poplar have been successfully introduced. 



OTTAWA COUNTY. 

BY J. W. MCLAEEN, SUMMERVILLE. 

FRUITS. 

The present condition of orchards, all classes, is good, excepting the pear, 
which is poor. Do not discover any injury resulting from the high tempera- 
ture of the past autumn. Extent of orchard planting is an average of former 
years. The varieties planted are generally such as nureerymen and tree 
peddlers recommend. 

The failures in planting were generally light. Causes of feilures : Unfavor- 
able weather, poor condition of trees, and some from insect attacks. 

The wood growth of all classes is good. 

The present indications for a crop in 1880 are good for all classes, except- 
ing the pear, grape, and currant. 

Quince has not been successful. 

Mulching has been an advantage with the strawberry, blackberry, and 
raspberry. 

New seedling fruit of Kansas origin : Raspberry, promising. 

Pruning of the raspberry and blackberry t Cut the canes back to three feet 
in height, and the laterals to eighteen inches from the canes. 

The mulberry is cultivated to some extent. 

F0KE8TRY. 
Varieties successfully introduced: Ailantbus, catalpa, Lombardy'poplar, 
white walnut. 
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Ash, box elder, catalpa, cottonwood, elm, white maple, Lombardy poplar, 
black watnut. 

The peach tree is grown for wind-breaks. 

Evergreeos succeed when obtained in good condition. 

ORNAMENTALS. 

Shrubs successfully introduced : Flowering almond, lilac, snowball, climb- 
ing honeyauckle. 

Roses : All the hardy classes. 

Ornamental hedges : Os^e orange. 

Lawns: Kentucky blue-grass succeeds. 

There is a strong deeire manifested to ornament the home 'surroundings 
with lawns, trees, and attractive flowers. , 



PAWNEE COUNTY. 



BY C. C. CHEVALIBB, GARFIELD. 



FRUITS. 

The present condition of orchards in this county, of the apple and peach, 
_ rather poor; pear, plum and cherry, good. All things considered, there is 
no serious cause for discouragement. No injury apparent occurring from 
the high temperature of the post autumn. The extent of orchard planting 
not large, owing to unfavorable weather prevailing during the planting sea- 
son. Varieties largely planted: 

Applet: Winesap, Ben Davis, Rawles Oenet, Jonathan, Missouri Pippin. 
Pea^ee: Amaden's June, Hale's Early, and large numbers of seedlings. 
Pluvu: Wild Ooose. Cherries : Early Richmond, May Duke, Late Duke. 

The failures were heavy, owing to the extremely unfavorable conditions 
«f climate. 

Present indications for a crop of fruit in 1880: Apples, treee too young to 
fruit; peacbee, pears, plums, cherries, fair; grapes, currants, gooseberries, 
very good. 

Very few quince trees planted ; make good growth in favorable seasons. 

Mulching and shading small fruits afford very favorable results. 

New varieties of small fruits planted: Blackberry — Snyder. Ooose- 
herry — Smith's Improved, Downing. Raspberry — Gregg. 

Training of grape-vines and small fruits: Grapes — Some adopt the bow 
system. Blackberry, raspberry, gooseberry and currant — Would train to 
form a small tree. 

Nut-bearing treee: Some black walnuts planted. 

Mulberry and persimmon grow quite well. 
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forestry. 

Varieties successfully introduced : Ailauthus, yellow locust, black walnut, 
catalpa, Osage orange, and white willow. 

Varieties successfully cultivated In artificial 'forests, groves and belts: 
Ailanthus, cottonwood, box elder, white ash, catalpa, black walnut, white 
willow, and Osage orange. Chestnut, European larch, hard maple, hickory, 
elm and beach generally fall. 

Evergreens: Red cedar is quite difficult to transplant. 

Insects : Aah, elm, hackberry and mulberry are attacked by a flat-head 
borer. 

ORNAMENTALS. 

The following have been planted Id this county: Mountain, Scotch and 
black Austrian pines, and red cedar. 

Roaes of all classes, excepting the hybrid perpetual, succeed. 

This county is mostly settled with Eastern people, who bring with them a 
love for a beautiful home and the adornment of its surroundings. 



RENO COUNTY. 

BY A. 8. DIMOCK, HUTCHINSON. 

FRUITS. 

The present condition of orchards in this county is good with all classes. 
Do not discover any injury resulting from the high temperature of the past 
autumn. Extent of orchard planting: Apple and pear, small; peach and 
cherry, an average of other years. Varieties planted largely: 

Applet: Ben Davis, Rawles Genet, Bambo, Winesap, Early Harvest, 
Peaches: Crawford's Early and Late, Lemon Cling, Blood Cling, Hale's 
Early, Snow, Amsden's Juue, Foster, Alexander. Cherries: Early Rich- 
mond, Common Morello. 

Failures in planting were heavy, owing to unfavorable weather at tinae 
the trees were set, and following. 

Wood growth : Apple and peach, HgHt ; pear, very light ; plum, good ; 
cherry, fair. 

The present indications for a crop of fruit in 1880 : Apples, good, consid- 
ering age of trees ; plums and cherries, very good. 

The quince has not been satisfactory. 

Mulching of small fruits beneScial when well done. 

New seedling fruit of Kansas origin : Peaches, several worthy varieties. 

Pruning grape-vines and small fruits: Grapes — Leave only two canes four 
and a half feet long ( this is for established vines of fruiting age), Sod pinch 
off the laterals. Blackberries and raspberries — Cut out all but four canes. 
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and clip them off at four feet growth. PruDiDg should be done in mild days 
in December, 

Xut-bearing trees: The black walnut is cultivated. 

Barberry grows well. Rusaian mulberry succeeds, and fruits at three 
years of age. Persimmon is a sacceas. 

F0EE8TRY. 

Varieties successfully introduced : Cottonwood, box elder, soft maple, 
white ash, coffee bean, white elm, and blacfe walnut. Varieties successfully 
planted for artificial forests, groves and belts : Cottounood, box elder, and 
white ash. Red cedar, chestnut; hickory, white oak, hard maple, beach, and 
sycamore fail. 

Evergreens: Red and white cedar have been tried, and fail. In localities, 
some of the pines succeed. 

ORNAMENTALS. 

Trees successfully introduced: Catalpa, ailantbus, Lombardy poplar, and 
weeping willow. Roses: Hybrid perpetuals and climbing classes succeed. 
Ornamental or other hedges are made with the Osage orange. 

Lawns : Kentucky blue-grass is not a satisfoctory success. 

Many of our people are surrounding their homes with trees, shrubs and 
flowers. 



REPUBLIC COUNTY. 

BY J. A. H08HER, BELLEVILLE. 
FRUITS. 

The present condition of orchards of all classes, good. }4o perceptible 
injury has occurred from the high temperature of the past autumu. The 
extent of orchard plantiag: Apple and peach, extensive; pear and plum, 
very limited; cherry, large. Varieties planted largely: 

Applet: Ben Davis, Wiuesap, Rawles Genet, Dominie, Stark, Jonathan, 
Pennook, Yellow Bellflower, McAfee's Nonsuch, Maiden's Blush, Fameuse, 
Red Astrachan, Carolina Red June, Cooper's Early White. Peaches: Ams- 
den's June, Hale's Early, Crawford's Early and Late, Alexander, Early 
Rivers, Large Early York, Old Mixon Free and Cling, Heath Cling. Pean: 
Bartlett, Flemish Beauty. Pbime: Wild Ooose, Miner, Lombard. Cherries: 
Early Richmond. 

Failures of planting: Pear and cherry — Many from weak condition of 
trees. 

Wood growth : All classes exceedingly large, excepting the cherry, which 
was rather small. 

The present indications for a crop of fruit in 1S80: Apples, peaches, cher- 
ries, plums, grapes, strawberries, blackberries, raspberries, good ; pears, cur- 
' rants and gooseberries, poor. 
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Quince has beeu tried ; result rather poor. 

Mulching for small fruits ia good. 

Varieties of small fruits planted: Strawberry — Prouty's Seedling, Crescent 
Seedling, Star of the West, promising. Blackberry — Snyder, Taylor's Pro- 
lific, Westero Triumph, all fine; Branton's Early, poor. Currants — LaVer- 
isailles, White Grape, Red Dutch, Cherry; Cherry and White Grape most 
■satisfactory. Gooseberry^Houghton and Downing succeed. Raspberry — 
■Gregg, Turner, Thwack, fine varieties; Highland, Hardy, Brandy wine, good ; 
■Golden Cap, Herstine, plants tender. 

New seedliug fruits, Kansas origin: Peach, promising variety; plum, 
■promising variety. 

Pruuing the grape and small fruits : Grape-vines — lu November, cut out 
and shorten-in heavily, in proportion to the extent of wood growth. Rasp- 
■berry and blackberry — Shorten the growth in summer. 

Nut-bearing trees: Black walnut ia cultivated. 

Pawpaw and persimmon are cultivated. 

FORESTRY. 

Varieties successfully introduced: Birch, beach, catalpa(speciosa), Ameri- 
can larch, and white poplar. 

Varieties successfully cultivated in artificial forests, groves and belts : Cot- 
tonwood, honey locust, box elder, soft maple, oak, black walnut, red and 
white elm, hack berry, sycamore, blue and gray ash. 

Varieties planted and generally fail : European mountain ash, European 
larch, white willow, Lombardy and white poplar, American chestnut. 

Evergreens successfully planted: Red cedar, Norway spruce, white, Scotch, 
black Austrian and Norway pines, balsam fir, and arbor vit^e. 

ORNAMENTALS. 

The following trees and shrubs have been successfully planted : Golden 
dwarf peach, maples, weeping willows, oak-leafed mountain ash, lilacs, and 
.snowball. 

For lawns, Kentucky blue-grass and white clover succeed finely. A dis- 
position to beautify the home surroundings with lawns, trees and flowers ia 
:manitest. 



RICE COUNTY. 

BY J, B. SCHLICHTER, 8TEBLING. 

FRUITS. 
The present condition of orchards : Apple, fair, excepting the planting of 
1879, which sufiered from dry weather. All other classes are in good condi- 
tion. Do not discover any material injury resultiug from the high temper- 
ature of the past autumn. The orchard planting of 1879 was large of all 
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«lasaee of fruit trees, but the unfavorable eeasou caused DiDe-tenthe of tfaem 
to fail. 

The wood growth was good in orcharda properly cultivated. 

The present indications for a crop of fruit in 1880 are favorable for a large 
«rop of all classes, excepting blackberries, gooseberries and raspberriee, which 
promise an average crop. 

Mulching of small fruits has been beneficial. 

New fruits : The Snyder blackberry has been planted, and is doing well. 

New seedling fruit of Kansas origin: Peaches — Several seedlings which 
have borne fruit when all others were killed by frosts. Plums — Varieties 
of the Sand, equal to the Wild Qoose. Currant — Native, promising. 

Rust appeared on the grape leaves. It occurs during dry, hot weather. 

Management of grapes and small frilits: I grow grapes in a low bush form; 
also, gooseberry. Blackberry aud raspberry— Nip the ends of the caces, 
when grown two or three feet high. 

Nut-bearing trees: The black walnut is grown quite extensively. 

The Russian mulberry is cultivated, and is said to fruit at three years. 

FORESTRY. 

Varieties successfully introduced: Soft maple, catalpa, ailanthus, coffee 
bean, honey and black locust, abele, sycamore. 

Varieties successfully used for forests, groves, and belts: Ash, walnut, box 
elder, Cottonwood, elm, soft maple, hackberry, ailanthus, and catalpa. 

The chestnut, larch and buckeye generally fail. 

Evergreens: Red cedar and black Austrian pine succeed. There is an 
arbor vitte hedge in Sterling which has succeeded the past two years. 

Insects: Cottonwood trees in some localities are defoliated by a small, 
green worm, about an inch long and one-eighth of an inch in diameter, a 
little tapering at each end. 

ORNAMENTALS. 

Ornamental trees and shrubs successfully introduced: Trees — Tulip tree, 
weeping willow. Shrubs — Dwarf lilac, double flowering almond. Climbers — 
Trumpet creeper, honeysuckle. 

Herbaceous plants successfully grown: Tuberose, gladiolus, yucca, tiger 
lily, dahlias. 

Kentucky blue-grass has been tried. Do not know of only one plat. 

The people truly desire to ornament home surroundings, and are doing so 
as fast as they are able to meet the expenses. 
21 
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RILEY COUNTY. 

BY PROP. E, A. POPBNOE, MANHATTAN. 

FRUITS. 

The present coudition of orchard treea, of all classes, is promisiDg. Bo- 
not discover any material injury to fruit trees, resulting from the high tem- 
perature of the past autumn. 

The extent of orchard planting was greater than iu previous Heasons. Va- 
rieties plauted largely : 

Apple: Winesap, Ben Davis, Missouri-Pippin, Rawles Genet, Fameuse, 
Maiden's Blush, Red Astrachan, Early Harvest, Carolina Red JuDe, Bailey'a 
Sweet, Rambo. Peaehe»: Hale's Early, Crawford's Early and Late, Stump- 
the- World, Heath Cling, Alexander, Amsdeu's June. Peart: Bartlett, Flem- 
ish Beauty, Clapp's Favorite, Seckel, Howell. Phmu: Wild Goose. Cherrietr 
Early Richmond, English Morello. 

The failures were comparatively few. Cause of failure: Low temperature 
of the winter of 1878-9. 

Wood growth : Apple, pear, plum, cherry, good, on young trees ; rather 
shorten old ones; peach, good, on trees not injured by frost the preceding 
year. 

Present indications fora crop of fruitin 1880; Apples, excellent ; peaches, 
a few fruit beds are killed ; cherries, promising ; grapes, promising. 

Quince — a few trees have borne fruit ; very few are planted. 

Mulching and shading some of the small fruits afford excellent results. 

New seedling fruits of Kansas origin: Peaches, several fine varieties; 
plums, wild seedling promising. 

Nut-bearing trees: Hard-shelled almond, black walnut, chestnut, shell- 
bark hickory. 

The barberry, white mulberry, persimmon and serviceberry (amelancbier) 
are cultivated as ornamentals. 

FORESTRY. 

Catalpa and ailantbus have been successfully introduced. 

Varieties successfully cultivated in artificial forests, groves, and belts: 
Black walnut, ailantbus, soft maple, box elder, cottonwood, honey locust, 
red cedar. Hard maple generally fails. 

Evergreens : Red cedar and several pines have been successfully planted. 

Insects : Black locust is killed by the borer, (eltftus Robinia;) ailantbus 
and some apple trees are infested to some extent by twig pruner, ( Elapkidion, 
species not determined.) 

ORNAMENTALS. 

Lilacs, common and Persian, dwarf almond, barberry, Japan quince, 
Tartarian honeysuckle, tamarix, spireas, syringa, rose acacia, altheas, wd- 
gelia. 
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ROOKS COUNTY. 

BY J. P. MULLANEY, STOCKTON. 

PEUIT8. 

The present condition of orchards : Apple, peach and plum, fide. No in- 
jury discovered from the high temperature of the past autumn. 

Extent of orchard planting: Apple, about 4,000 trees; peach, about 
12,000 trees ; plum, about 8,000 traea. 

Failures in plantingi, very small. 

Wood growth : Less than an average of other years of all classes. 

Present indications for a crop of fruit in 1880, of such trees and plants 
as are of fruiting age, good. 

Quince has not been tried. 

Mulching of small fruits is profitable, and rery necessary. 

Nut-bearing trees cultivat«d : Hickory, chestnut, and beech. 

FORESTRY. 

Varieties introduced : Ash, hickory, cottonwood, poplar, and maple. 

Varieties successfully cultivated in artificial forests, groves, and belts: 
Ash, cottonwood, poplar, and maple. Oak and evergreens generally fail. 
Red cedar is indigenous to this locality. One-half the number generally 
iails in transplanting. 



RUSSELL COUNTY. 

BY W. A. LEWIS, B08SELX., AND J. B, COBBETT, BUNKER HILL. 

FRUITS. 

Present condition of orchards: Apple, peach, pear, plum, cherry, good. 
Cannot discover any material injury to trees resulting from the high tem- 
perature of the past autumn. 

The extent of orchard planting was a large increase on that of 1878. 
Varieties planted : 

Apple: Winesap, Ben Davis, Missouri Pippin, Maiden's Blush, Early Har- 
vest, Keswick Codlin, Lowell, Red Astrachan, Fourth of July, Sweet Bough, 
Early Pennock, Fameuae, Autumn Strawberry, Colvert, Jersey Sweet, Milam, 
Minkler, Lawver, Grimes's Golden, Wagener, English Russet, King, Falla- 
water. Peach: Stump-the-World, Crawford's Early and Late, Large Early 
York, Arosden's June, Blood Clingstone. Petir: Flemish Beauty, Sheldon, 
Lawrence, Madeleine, Bartlett, Seckel, Duchesse d'Angouleme. Plum: 
Huling's Superb, Imperial Gage, Washington, Columbia, natives (the Sand 
and others), Coe's Golden Drop, Duane Purple, Yellow Egg. Cherry : Early 
Richmond, Common Morello. 
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Failures icplaatiug: Apple, about 15 per ceot. ; peach, about 20 per ceot.; 
pear, about 20 per cent. ; plum, about, 10 per ceot, ; cherry, about 15 per cent. 

Causes of failure: Dry weather iu 1679, poor care, and bad condition of 
tree when planted. 

Wood growth: Apple, iair; peach, medium; pear, plum, cherry, good. 

Present indicationB for a crop of fruit in 1880: Apples, a few trees will 
come into bearing in 1880; peaches, good; pears, trees too young to fruit; 
plums, good; cherries, good; grapes, fair; strawberries, fair ; blackberries, 
good; currants, good, but few planted; gooseberries, fair; raspberries, good. 

Mulching of small fruits : All small fruits are a succesa, when well mulched, 
and currants must be shaded also, to succeed. 

Ruat: The Kittatinny blackberry was badly affected in some localities. 
Plants were set in the spring of 1879, on fine, old ground, heavily manured. 

Management of grape-vines and small fruits: Train grape-vines to stakes, 
after the California style. Blackberry and raspberry also train to stakes, 
clip the tips of canes, in growing season, at about three feet, and pinch back 
the laterals at one foot from the main stalk. Currants, allow to grow as 
bushy as inclined. 

Nut-bearing trees : A few chestnut and butternut were planted last season. 

FOBESTEY. 

Varieties successfully introduced: Sof^ and hard maple, silver-leafed and 
Lombardy poplar, ailaothus, honey locust, white and golden willow. 

Varieties successfully cultivated in artificial forests, groves, and belts: 
Soft and hard maple, ailanthus, cottonwoods, box elder, honey locust, silver- 
leafed and Lombardy poplar, white and golden willow, walnut, catalpa, 
Chestnut and hickory fail. 

Evergreens: Ked cedar is a native, and easily grown; arbor vitie and 
Norway spruce succeed if sheltered from the sun the first season. 

OEN A MENTALS. 
Weeping willow, flowering almond and syringa have been successfully in- 
troduced. 

Ornamental hedge: The American arbor vilee succeeds tolerably well. 



SALINE COUNTY. 

BY H. A. NOETHKUP, 8ALINA. 

FKUIT8. 

The present condition of orchards of all classes, good. No apparent in- 
jury resulted from the high temperature of the past autumn. 

Exteat of orchard planting: Apple and pear, large; cherry, moderate; 
peach and plum, light Varieties largely planted: 
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Apple: Mi§eouri PippiD, BeD Davia and Wineeap, preferred in order 
named. Peaeh: The newly-introduced and high-priced varieties. Cherry: 
Early Richmond, Eaglisb Morello. 

Wood growth: Apple light, peach heavy. 

The present indicatione for a crop of fruit in 1880: Apples and peaches, 
very good; pears, cherries, grapes, strawberries, blackberries, gooseberries, 
and raspberries, good. 

Quioce succeeds in growth — not of bearing age yet. 

Mulch the rows and cultivate between, is the most successful mode of 
treatment for small fruits. Tree-shading of small fruits: A &ilnre. 

New varieties of small fruits, planted: Strawberry — Crescent Seedling, 
Capt. Jack, and Sharplesa. Raspberry — Brandywine, Highland Hardy, 
Herstiue, Bristol, Turner, Ganai^iia. 

Pruning of the grape-vine and small fruits: Grape-vines iu mild wint«r 
weather, leaving only two canes and two or three buds for fruiting on each 
lateral; train to stakes. Blackberry aud raspberry, in summer, train into 
hedge form. 

Nut-bearing trees cultivated : The black walnut. Mulberry trees are cul- 
tivated in small numbers. 

F0EE8TBY. 

Varieties successfully introduced: Soft maple and Lombardy poplar. 

Varieties successfully cultivated in artificial forests, groves and belts: 
The above, with all classes of native forest trees. The ailanthus tree fails in 
this section. The red cedar succeeds. 

Lawns: Kentucky blue-grass succeeds for such purposes in some localities. 

There is an increasing disposition to plant ornamentals. 



SEDGWICK COUNTY. 

BY WM. M'CHACKEN, 8UHHY DALE; J. G. SAMPSON, EL PASO. 

FEtJITS. 

Tbe present condition of orchards of all classes of fruit is good, excepting 
the peach, which in a few instances is injured. 

Do not discover any injury among fruit trees occurring from the high tem- 
perature of the past autumn. 

The extent of orchard planting was an increase of 20 per cent, of other 
years. Varieties planted largely: 

Apple: Ben Davis, Missouri Pippin, Winesap, Gilpin, Maiden's Blush, 
Early Harvest. Peaeh: Largely of early varieties, as Amsden's June, 
Hale's Early, and Crawford's Early. Pear: Bartlett, aud the well-known 
varieties. Plum: Wild Goose, Chickasaw. Cherry: Early Richmond, Mo* 
rello and Duke varieties. 
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Failures in plantings, not more than 10 per cent. Causes of failure: Br^ 
weather, aad late spring frost. 

The wood growth was fiae of all classes, e^ccepting the peach. 

Present indications for a crop of fruit in 1880 are good for all classes. 

Quinces have been tried, and succeed in special localities where the ground 
continuous moist. 

Mulching is beneficial to small fruits. 

New varieties of small fruit introduced : Blackberry — Snyder. 

New seedling fruit of Kansas origin : Peach, several promising varieties. 

Pruning grapes and small fruits ; Grapes should be pruned in February, 
cutting back the wood of the preceding year to two or three buds, and tie up 
to trellis ; gooseberry, prune in spring ; raspberry should have one-third of 
the cane cut back when heavily grown ; very little trimming is done among 
raspberry or blackberry plantations. 

Nut-bearing trees: Black and white walnut are cultivated. 

A few persimmon trees, serviceberry and mulberry are cultivated. 

FORESTEY. 

Varieties of trees successfully introduced: Black locust, white willow, 
white ash, soft maple, catalpa, silver-leafed poplar. 

Varieties of trees successfully grown for artificial forests, groves, and belts : 
Cottonwood, box elder, soft maple, white willow, walnut, elm, locust. Chest- 
nut, Lombardy poplar, mountain ash, hickory and oak fail. 

Red cedar and some of the piues have been successfully planted. Balsam 
fir fails. 

ORNAMENTALS. 

Trees and shrubs successfully introduced: Trees — Silver-leafed poplar, 
catalpa, American weeping willow, red cedar, Norway spruce. Shrubs — 
Tamarix, althea, lilacs, Japan quince, welgelia, flowering almond, syringa, 
spirea, snowball. Roses — Most of the hardv classes succeed. 

Lawns : Kentucky blue-grass and white clover are only partially a success. 
■ There is quite a taste manifested for home adornment by the people. 



SEQUOYAH COUNTY. 

BY JOHN B. PRE8COTT, PIBBCEVILLE. 

FRUITS. 
Very few &uit trees have been planted in this county, and none prior to 
1879. Those ,who planted then, felt very little confidence in succeeding. A 
great effort was made to make what few trees were planted live ; but a small 
proportion were saved. It is not probable that much will be done in 1880, 
except with seeds, as very little confidence is felt In trausplanUug trees. 
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SHAWNEE COUNTY. 

BY THOMAS BUCKMAN, TOPEKA. 

FEUITa. 

The present condition of orchards, of all classes planted, ia good, ex- 
cepting old peach trees, which are damaged. Do not discover any injury 
resulting from the high temperature of the past autumn. 

The extent of orchard planting: Apple trees, 19,130; peach, 7,677; pear, 
934 ; plum, 906 ; cherry, 2,089. Varieties most lai^ly planted : 

Apple: Smith's Cider, Winesap, Missouri Pippin, Ben Davis. Peaeih: 
Ameden's June, mostly. Pear: Bartlett, Seckel. Plum: Wild Goose, Sand. 
Cherry : Early and Late Richmond, and English Morello. 

Failures in plantings: Apples, cherries, peach, pear, and plum, heavily. 
■Cause of failure: Low temperature of the winter of 1878 and 1879. 

Wood growth of all clasaea, good. 

Present indications are favorable for a good crop of truit of all classes in 
1880. 

Quince : All efforts to succeed failed. 

New seedling fruit of Kansas origin: Raspberry — Some of the native va- 
xieties have been cultivated, and produce good crops of fine fruit. 

Pruning of grape-vines and small fruits : Prune grapes in February, leav- 
ing only two or three fruit buds on each shoot. Blackberries and raspber- 
ries — Cut the main canes back to two and one-half feet, and the lateral 
growth to twelve or sixteen inches from main cane. Thin out gooseberries 
to a few stalks. 

Nut-bearing trees: All efforts to cultivate the chestnut have failed. 

All efforts to cultivate the mulberry have failed. 

F0BE8TEY. 

Varieties of trees successfully cultivated in artificial forests, groves, and 
belts: Black walnut, cottonwood, soil maple, XiOmbardy poplar, white ash. 
Hard maple fails. 

Evergreens; Red cedar and black Austrian pine have been succesafully 
Iplanted. 

Insects : The black locust has &iled from the attacks of borers. 

ORNAMENTALS. 

Black Austrian pine, red cedar, almond (double flowering), althea, snow- 
'ball, sweet-scented shrub (calacanthus) and mock orange have been success- 
ful ly introduced. 

Lawns: Kentucky blue-grass and white clover have been Buccessfull; 
tosed. 
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SUMNER COUNTY. 

BT A. C. SMITH, WELLINGTON. 

FRUITa 

The present conditioD of orchards, of all classes planted, is good. No in- 
jury occurred Irom the high temperature of the past autumn, with the ex- 
ception of sun-scald of some few of the tender varieties of apples. 

The extent of orchard planting was equal to any previous year. Varie- 
ties largely planted: 

Apple: Ben Davis, Missonri Pippin, Rawles Genet, Rome Beauty, Bambor 
Maiden's Blush, and Winesap. Peach: Alexander, and Amsden's June. 
Phtm: Wild Goose. Cherry: Early Eichmood. 

Wood growth was fair on young trees, and light on old ones. 

Present indications are firat-rate for a crop of fruit of all classes in 1880. 

Quince: Have a few beariug; think it will succeed with care. 

Grape, prune during winter; blackberry canes, clip oS* the ends in grow- 
ing season as soon as they reach two feet high. 
F0EB8TBY. 

Varieties successfully introduced: Soft maple, and catalpa. 

Successfully cultivated in artificial forests, groves and belts: Soft mapler 
catalpa, black walnut, white ash, cottonwood, box elder. Chestnut has gen- 
erally failed. 

Evergreens : Red cedar has not been planted. Arbor vitse (or white cedar^ 
and Norway spruce succeed. 

Insects: Borers destroy the box elder. 

Roses: All classes succeed, so far as tried. 

Jj&viaa: Kentucky blue>gras9 and white clover succeed for lawn purposes. 



TREGO COUNTY. 

BY ABTHUB BAILEY, WA-KBENEY. 

FEUIT8. 

The present condition of orchards: Apple (none over one year in tiie 
county planted), good; peach, fair; plum (native varieties transplanted), ' 
good; pear and cherry, none reported. No injury is apparent, resulting 
from the high temperature of the past autumn. 

Failures in plantings, light. Causes : Neglect. 

The strawberry and blacliberry indicate a good crop of fruit in 1880, 

Mulching is Indispensable in this section, to secure success. 

Grape culture promises to be successful. 
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FORESTRY. 

Varieties succeeafully planted : White ash, ailanthua, box elder, catalpa, 
honey locust, white maple, Osage orange, and red bud. Red cedar has beetv 
successfully transplaoted from the lands aloDg the streams in this county. 

No attempts as yet have been made to construct lawns. There is a mani- , 
fbit deeire funong the people to ornameDt the home surroundings. 



WABAUNSEE COUNTY. 

BY ABNER ALLEN, WABAUNSEE, AND H. A. 8T1LE8, PAVILION. 

FRUITS. 

The present condition of orchards, of all classes of fruit, is good. Th& 
high temperature of the past autumn injured peach trees only, and that was 
confined to the fruit buds, a small portion of which were winter-killed. The 
varieties planted largely : 

Apple: Ben Davis, Winesap, Rawles Genet, Missouri Pippin, Grimes's 
Golden, Huntaman's Favorite, Gilpin, Willow Twig, Maiden's Blush, Jona- 
than, Gramar Pearmain, Wine, Dominie, Swaar, Smith's Cider, Talmau's 
Sweet, Rome Beauty, Lady Apple, Carolina Red June. Peaeh: Amsden's 
June, Hale's Early, Alexander, Troth's Early, Briggs's Early, Red May, 
Heath Cling, Stump-the- World. Fear: Bartlett, Duchesse d'Angouleme, 
Beurre d'Anjou, Beurre d'Aremberg, Vicar of Winkfield, Flemish Beauty, 
Howell, Belle Lucrative, Clapp's Favorite, Ijouise Bonne de Jersey. Plum : 
Wild Goose, Miner, Chickasaw. Qierry: Early Richmond, English Morello, 
Belle Magnitique. 

Failures in planting: Apple, pear, plum, cherry and peach, very light. 
Causes of failure: Unfavorable climatic conditions, occurring in 1878 and 
187d, and late planting. 

Wood growth of 1879: Apple, pear, plum, cherry and peach, fair. 

The preeent indications for a crop of fruit in 1880: Very fine for all 
classes. 

New seedling fruit of Kansas origin ; Apple and peach, several promis- 
ing varieties; raspberry, some native varieties very promising. 

The quince has been tried, and winter-kills. 

Mulching and shading small fruits, beneficial; currants only require shade; 
gooseberries thrive best in an open border; well-rotted manure or compost 
forms the best mulch for small fruits, excepting the strawberry. 

New varieties of small fruits introduced: Strawberry — Capt. Jack, 
promising. Gooseberry — Smith's improved. Early Kent. Raspberry — 
Gregg. 

Rust appeared the past year in some localities on the raspberry leaves. 
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Cause: Observations lead me to suspect the little 3y that is found on purs- 
lane plants, is the cause of the disease. Remedy : I have used smoke to 
drive them away from the plants. fAbner Allen.) 

Pruning the grape-vine and small fruits: Qrapes should be pruned eooD 

. after the leaves drop, cutting out two-thirds of the new wood. Raspberries 

and blackberries — Trim in spring; cut the canea back to two or three feet, 

according to strength of growth, Gooaeberriea— Remove one-third of the 

wood. 

Kut-bearing trees : Chestnut, pecan, hickory and English walnut have been 
cultivated to a limited extent. 

Mulberry, pawpaw, native persimmon, buffalo -berry, barberry and ser- 
viceberry have been planted. 

FORESTRY. 

The wafer ash and Oaage orange have been successfully introduced. 

Varieties successfully cultivated in artificial forests, groves, and belts: 
Kative oaks, ash, red and whit« elm, walnut, soft maple, box elder, honey 
locust, catalpa, cottonwood. Black locust generally fails. 

Evergreens: Red cedar, Scotch, black Austrian and mountain pines. Nor- 
way spruce and Irish juniper succeed. 

Insects: Maple worms injure the soft maple, and borers destroy the black 
locust. 

ORNAMENT Alfi. 

Shrubs successfully introduced: Japan quince, snowball, mock orange, 
rose acacia, Persian lilacs, sumach, and Siberian crabs. 

Roses: Moss, damask, hybrid perpetual and climbing classes succeed. 
Ornamental hedge: Roses. 

Lawns: Kentucky blue-grass and white clover succeed, excepting on 
sandy land. 

There is a decided interest felt in the subject of home adornment, and some 
of the most attractive lawns aud flower gardens can be found in this county. 



WASHINGTON COUNTY. 

BY DR. CHARLES WILLIAMSON, WASHINGTON. 

FRUITS. 

The present condition of orchards of all classes of fruit good. No ap- 
parent injury resulted irom the high temperature of the past autumn. 

Extent of orchard planting: Apple, cherry aud peach larger than usual; 
pear and plum rather small. Varieties planted largely : 

Apple: Early Harvest, Carolina Red June, Primate, Keswick Codltn, 
Ben Davis, Winesap, Willow Twig, Missouri Pippin, Rawles Genet, Peai* 
m(un. Peach: Hale's Early, Crawford's Early, Crawford's Late, G^eorge 
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the Fourth, and aeedlinga. Pear: Bartlett, Ducheeae d ' Aogouleme, Seckel. 
Plum: Mioer, Chickasaw. Cherry: May Duke, Early Richmond. 

Failures in planting: Apple, pear and cherry, none; peach, light; plum, 
wholly. 

Wood growth waa good to very good of all claaaes. 

The present indications for a crop of fruit in 1880: Applea and peachee, 
very good; pear and plum, uncertain; all other classes, good. 

The quince haa not been thoroughly tried. 

Mulching of small fruits indispensable to success. 

New varieties of small fruits planted: Blackberry — Snyder. 

New seedling fruits of Kansas origin worthy of propagation : Peach, sev- 
eral promising varieties ; blackberry, Indian ; raspberry, several promising 
varieties. 

Pruning of the grape should be light. Blackberry and raspberry — Cut- 
out all but three canes, and head them to four and one-half feet, and the 
lateral growth to two feet. Gooseberry — Train two ahoota to a tree form. 
Currant — Leave only three shoots; cultivate in bills; cultivate in early 
spring, and mulch thereafter. 

MiscellaneouB fruits: Barberry and mulberry do well under cnltivation; 
peraimmou, killed by winter. 

FORESTRY. 

Varieties succeaafully introduced : Ailanthua, catalpa. 

Varietiea of trees successfully cultivated in artificial forests, groves and 
belts : Red cedar, butternut, cottouwood, white maple, all the poplars, walnut. 

Evei^reens : The red cedar is the only variety that escapes the hateful 
locust's jaws, and endures all kinds of seaaona. 
ORNAMENTALS. 

Treea and shruba successfully introduced : Ailanthus, catalpa, lilac, snow- 
ball, honeysuckle, rosea. This county is remarkably adapted to the suc- 
cess of all classes of ornamentals. 

Ornamental hedges: Barberry, gooseberry, plum and OsE^e orange are 
successful. 

Lawns : Kentucky blue-grass and white clover succeed. 

There is manifest quite an interest in home ornamentation with lawns, trees, 
and flowers. 



WILSON COUNTY. 

BY Q. B. BROWN, GUILFORD. 



FRUITS. 

The present condition of orchards: Apple, plum and cherry, good ; pear, 

grown in grass, look well ; peach, where cultivat«d, are in good condition. 

Varieties largely planted : , 
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Apple; Early Harvest, Red AetrachaD, Maiden's Blush, Rambo, Jona- 
than, White Winter PearmaiD, Missouri Pippin, Rawles Genet, Wineeap, 
Ben Davis. PeatSi: Hale's Early, Crawford's Early, Early York, Druid 
Hill. Pear: Bartlett, Seckel, Howell, Duchease d'AngouIeme, Beurre 
d' Anjou, Osband's Summer. Plum : Wild Goose, Washington, Lombard, 
Duane's Purple. Cherry: Early Richmond, English Morello. 

Failure in planting very light, excepting pear and cherry, which was ^ttj 
per cent. Cause: Unfavorable weather following the planting season. 

Present indications are for a good crop in 1880 of all classes, excepting 
the currant. 

Quinces have not been sufficiently tried to reach conclusions. The trees 
planted oo high land grow finely. 

Mulching has been an advantage used during July and August. Thorough 
cultivation in the fore part of the season ia better. 

Pruning; With the grape, the spur system has been successful; raspberry, 
cut back the canee one-third in winter, and remove all weak canes. 

FORESTRY. 

Varieties successfully planted in artificial forests, grovee and belts : Maple, 
walnut. 

Evergreens : Red cedar, black Austrian, Scotch and white pine are suc- 
cessfully planted. 

Insects : Maple worm and borers injure the trees. 

Ornamental hedge : Privet succeeds. 



WOODSON COUNTY. 

BY W. W. SMITH, NEOSHO FALLS. 

FRUITS. 

Present condition of orchards in this county: Apple, pear, and plum, 
fine; peach and cherry, young trees, fine; old trees mostly killed by the winter 
of 1878-9. Do not discover any injury resulting from the high temperature 
of the past autumn.' 

The extent of orchard planting was large of all classes of trees. Varie- 
ties planted largely: 

Apple: Stark, Winesap, Missouri Pippin. Peach: Hale's Early, Craw- 
ford's Early and Ijate. Pern': Bartlett Plum: Wild Goose. Cherry: 
Early Richmond, May Duke. 

Failures in plantings: Owing to unfavorable weather in June, an un- 
nsoal number of trees failed. 

Wood growth: Apple, peach, and cherry, poor; pear and plum, ^r. 
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Present iodicatioDa for a crop of fruit in 1880: Apples, pears, plums, 
grapes, - blackberries, currants, gooseberriea, raspberries, ffood; peaches, very 
good; cherries, poor; strawberries, /air. 

The quince has been tried, and, under the same care as given the apple, 
is fully as successful. 

Mulching and shading essential, with currants ; good cultivation of the 
ground is better for other small fruits. 

New seedling fruit, Kansas origin; Peach, a fine variety. 

Pruning of the grape and small fruits: Grape vines should be shortened- 
in during winter and early spring. Blackberry canes, pinched in during the 
growing season to encourage a lateral growth. 

Nut-bearing trees: Black walnut succeeds in tree and product; chestnut, 
in tree. 

Barberry, mulberry and persimmon have been successfully cultivated. 

FORESTRY. 

Varieties successfully introduced: Black locust, catalpa, and birch. 

Varieties successfully cultivated in artificial forests, groves, and belts: 
Soft maple and cottonwood. All native forest trees succeed, planted on the 
prairie. 

Evergreens: Red cedar has been largely and successfully transplanted; 
White pine and Norway spruce transplant successfully, and grow rapidly; 
arbor vitce, Scotch and black Austrian pine do not bear transplanting as 
well, but grow well after the first year. 

Insects: Maple worms defoliate the soft maple, and borers injure the black 
locust. 

ORNAMENTALS. 

Trees: Ailanthus, black locust, catalpa, abele, balm of Gilead, Lombardy 
poplar, red birch. 

Shrubs: Spireas, lilacs, snowball, tamarix, Japan quince, weigelia, acacia 
rosea. 

Boses: Most of the classes succeed. Moss — Salet, White Perpetual. 
Hybrid China — Louis Phillippe, Hybrid Perpetual — Giant of Battles, 
Gen, Washington. Climbing — Queen of the Prairie, Ozark, Ayrshire, are 
the most desirable varieties. 

Lawns: Kentucky blue-grass succeeds for such purposes. 

Most of the people mauifest a taste and desire to beautify home surround- 
ings with lawns, etc. 
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WYANDOTTE COUNTY. 

BY W. W. DICKINSON, QUINDABO. 

FRUITS. 

The present condition of orchards : Apples, excellent, with the exception 
of the late-ripening wiiiter Tarieties, nbtch look rather poorly ; peach, poor; 
pear and plum, fair ; cherry, excellent. 

No injury ie apparent in any of the claBsea, occurring from the high tem- 
perature of the post autumn, excepting the peach, the buds of which are 
ehrunken. 

The extent of orchard planting was probably equal to previous years. 
Yarietiea largely planted: 

Apple: Ben Davis, Rawles Genet, Winesap, Rambo, Early Harvest. 
Peach: Wyandotte Chief. Cherry: May Duke, Early Richmond. 

Failures in planting: Apple, rather greater than usual; cherry, very ■ 
light. Cause: Extreme cold of the winter of 1878-it. 

Wood growth : Short, heavy, and few laterals. 

The present indications for a crop of fruit in 1880: Apple, early ripening 
sorts, fair; cherries and grapes, a full crop; strawberries and blackberries, 
good where well mulched; currants and gooseberries, doubtful ; raspberriee, 
good where the canes were well cut back. 

Quince has been tried, with poor results. 

Mulching and shading have been very beneficial in some cases, and in others 
causing a loss of the entire crop by the mulch forming a harbor and protec- 
tion for moles and mice. - 

New seedling fruit of Kansas origin: Apple, valuable variety — Hart's 
Seedling; peach, valuable varieties — ^Wyandotte Chief, Bates's Seedling. 

Rust has appeared to limited extent on exhausted, also rich neglected soils. 
Remedy: A moderate mulch for poor soil, and clean cultivation for rich. 

Pruning grape-vines and small fruits: Grape, in February, cutting back 
to two or three buds on last year's wood ; raspberry, cut out old wood in 
early spring, and cut well back the growing cane after the fruit has ripened; 
gooseberry and currant, thin out at the bottom and cut ofi* alt weak shoots 
in early spring. 

Nutbearing trees-. Chestnut and butternut are cultivated. 

Barberry, mulberry and persimmon are cultivated to a limited extent. 
The first is found growing wild in this locality. 

FORESTRY. 

This being a timbered county, all varieties common to the latitude thrive. 

Varieties successfully cultivated in artificial forests, groves and belts: 
Cottonwood, locust, soft maple, sycamore. 

Evergreens: Most varieties of the pines, spruces and cedars have beeo 
planted, with fair success. 
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Insecta: Hickory and black locnat are afTected by borers. 

Roses; Most varieties of the several classes succeed in this locality. 

ORNAMENTALS. 
Lawns: Kentucky blue-grass and white clover succeed. 
A love for beautiful home surroundings pfevails among the people of this 
couBty. 



COUNTY STATISTICS. 
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DIVISION, COUNTY AND LOCAL HOETICULTUEAL 
SOCIETIES. 

DIVISIOlSr BOOIETIBS. 

NOETHWESTEEN HOETICULTUEAL SOCIETY. 

(OrgBDlicd; Uay 10, ISTt.) 

REPORTED BY THE SBCHETARY. 

■Officere for 1880 are as follows: 
Fteaident — H, C. Snyder, Glasco, 
Vice JPresident—R. W. Knox, Cawker Gty. 
Beeretary — E. A, Taylor, Beloit. 
IVeMwriw— H. T. Walker, Beloit. 
Meelinge are held annually. 



SOUTHEASTERN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

(Oi^ubed NoTSmber U, 1«H.) 
BBPOETBD BY THE SECRETARY. 

The following ifl a liat of officers for 1880: 
President — H, E. Van Deman, Geneva. 
Fmm President — D. B. Skeeis, Galeeburg. 
Sea-etaiy — G. W. Ashby, Chanute. 
Treasurer — C. C. Kelsey, Humboldt. 
Meetings are held quarterly, each year. 



COUNTY SOCIETIES. 



ANDERSON COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

REPOETBD BY THE SECRETARY. 

Tbe following is a list of officera of tbis Society, for 1880 : 

President — D. W. Houston, Garuett. 

Vice I^esident — A. A, Adams, Garnett. 

Secretary — M. A. Page, Garnett. 

I'reamra- — Samuel Buchanan, Garnett. 

Meetings are held monthly. 
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BOURBON COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

REPORTED BY THE PRESIDENT. 

The following are the officers of this Society for 1880: 
Pre»ident — J. D. Manlove, Fort Scott. 
Secretary — J. B. Saxe, Fort Scott 

Meetings are held monthly at the residence of members, for the purpose of 
studying the results of methods in practice, as illustrated by living objects. 



BUTLER COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

(OrguIzBd Jaanarr 2», 18T9.) 
REPORTED BY THE SECRETARY. 

The office™ for 1880 are: 
President — W. H. Litson, Benton. 
Viee President— J. R. Ward, Eldorado. 
Q>rre»pondinff Seeretary — L. Miller, Eldorado. 
Recording Secretary and Treasurer — F. C. Buck, Augusta. 



COWLEY COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

(Orgsnlied Febni«rj 1, 1879,) 
REPORTED BY THE SECRETARY. 

The following are the officers of this Society, for 1880 : 
JVflgideni — J. Cairns, Winfield. 
Vice President — Dr. H. W. Marsh, Arkansas City. 
Secretary — J. Van Doren, Winfield. 
Treagurer — G. W. Robertson, Winfield. 
Membership, 81. 

Our firat meeting was called February 1, 1879, when a committee to draft- 
a constitution and by-laws was appointed, to report March 1, 1879. 
At the second meeting, coi;stitutiou and by-laws were adopted, as follows : 

CONSTITUTION. 

Abticle I. This association shall be known as the " Cowley County Hor- 
ticultural Society." 

Art. II. Its object shall be to obtain useful information from similar 
organizations and other sources upon tbe subject of horticulture and agri- 
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culture, aud disseminate euch iuformatiou among the people as ftvr as prac- 
ticable. 

Art. III. Its membership shall consist of members payiug a fee of twenty- 
five cents annually, commenciug at the first annual meeting, excepting ladies, 
who are admitted free. 

Art. IV. Its officers shall consist of a president, vice president, secretary, 
treasurer, and librarian, who shall be elected at each annual meeting of the 
Society, by ballot, and shall bold their office for the term of one year, or 
until their succesBors are elected. 

Abt. V. It shall bold an annual meeting on the first Monday of Jan- 
nary, and a semi-annual meeting on the first Monday in June, and at any 
other time' the president may deem it necessary. 

Art. VI. It shall provide (as soon as practicable) a library, and add 
books and publications for the use of the Society. 

Art. VII. It shall provide, at each annual meeting, a standing commit- 
tee of one person, to be appointed by the president — 
1st, On orchards. 
2d, Vegetable gardening. 
3d, Small fruits. 
4th, Forestry and hedges. 
5th, Floriculture. 
6tb, Entomology. 
7tb, Nomenclature. 
8th, Quadrupeds. 
Said committees are required to report at each regular meeting, and oftener 
if deemed necessary. 

Art. VIII. This constitution may be altered or amended at any regular 
meeting, by a two-thirds vote of the members present. 

BY-LAWS. 
The following shall be the order of exercises for this Society : 

Ist, Heading minutes of previous meeting, 

2d, Communications and correspondence. 

3d, Beports from standing committees. 

4th, Reports from special committees. 

5th, Miscellaneous business. 

6th, General discussions. 
Both constitution and by-laws were unanimously adopted. 

FIBST ANNUAL MEETING. 

This meeting was held at Winfield, January 5, 1380. The following offi- 
cers were elected for the year: 

JVeaident— J. C. Cairns, Winfield; Vice Fretident—Xfr. H. W. Marsh, 
Arkansas City; Secretary — J. Van Boren, Arkansas City; TreaauTer — G. 
W. Robertson, Arkansas City; XAbrarian — C. J. Braine, Arkansas City. 
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Article 4 of the coDBtitution was so amended as to provide for the ap- 
poiDtment of vice presidents in each township in the county. The appoint- 
menta were made, as follows : 

TOWN8HIP VICE PRESIDENTS FOR 1880. 

A. R. Gillett, Winfield, Pleasant Valley township; Mr. McGuire, Tisdale 
P. O., Tisdale township; R. H. Read, Arkansas City, Creswell township; 
N. J. Larkin, Richland, Richland township; P. H. Smith, Udell, Ninnescah 
township; Jas, F. Martin, Win6eld, Vernon township; R. J, Hague, Win- 
field, Walnut township. 

, STANDING COMUITTESa FOR 1880. 

Orchards, Jas. F. Martin; Smalt Fruits, C. J. Braine; V^etable Gar- 
dening, J. Van Doreo ; Horticulture, Br. R. H. Read ; Forestry and Hedg- 
ing, A, R. Gillett; Entomology, G. W. Robertson; Nomenclature, R. J, 
Hogue. 

The Committee on Orchards reported the following varieties for general 
planting : 

Apples. — Summer : Early Harvest, Red Astracban, Hightop Sweet, Coop- 
er's Early Whit«, Summer Queen. Autumn: Maiden's Blush, Lowell, Fa- 
meuae, Wine (syn. Pennsylvania Redstreak). Winter: Winesap, Missouri 
Pippin, Ben Davis, Rawles Genet, Lawver, Jonathan, Rome Beauty, Smith's 
Cider, Gilpin, Dominie, Milam, White AVinter Pearmain. For trial ; Kansas 
Keeper, Grimes's Golden, Fink. 

Peora; Flemish Beauty, Clapp's Favorite, Howell, Vicar of Winkfield, 
Duchesse d'Angouleme. 

Peaches: Alexander, Hale's Early, Crawford's Early, Heath Cling, Ama- 
den's June, Old Mixon Free, Ward's Late Free, Royal George, Bteadly, 
Stump-the-World. 

PlwTia: Wild Goose, Washington, natives. 

Grapes: Concord, Ives, Delaware, Hartford Prolific. 

Blackberries: Kittatinny, Snyder. 

Raspberries; DooUttle, McCormick {syn. Mammoth Cluster), Clarke, Bran- 
dy wine, Turner. 

Gooseberries: Houghton. 

Straviberries: Wilson's Albany, Chas. Dawning. 

COMHDNICATION FROM PRESIDENT J. CAIEHS. 

WiNiTELD, Eas., Feb. 10, 1880. 
G. C. Bbaceeit, Setfy: Aa we only orgftnized last spring with a few membeni, and 
many of them not prscdcil horticulturista, we found IftSt ;ear, on account of the fail- 
are of fruit, a hard one to make much advancement. I am happ; lo say that we are 
now enlisting the practical men of our county to an encouraging extent, and hope before 
another year, not only to make a practical demonstration of the utility of our society 
in ornamenting onr homes with trees, fruit and shade, but with shrubbery and flaweri, 
our farms with hedges, orchaida, and native groves. I am fully persuaded that fully 
one-fourth can be added to the cash value of this county, by the proper observance of the 
means within oar power in this respect. We hope to be able to give you a good report 
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next year. Ever/ tree, shrub, nue or flower planted on the homestead it an educator, 
and an attraction to keep our children at home. What fruit lo sweet aa home fruit 7 It 
follows the waaderer wherever be may roam, and brings him back iu memory to a 
mother's counBels, teats, and prayers. A true horticulturist is a worker together with 
God in omamenling, beautifying, and making fruitful his footstool, that In its natural 
state He has omameuted with so many beautiful flowers. Excuse me, but I love nature 
and nature's God, How beautifully it displays his footprints and his work! "The 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament sfaoweth his handiwork. Day 
nnto day nttereth speech, and uight unto night showeth knowledge." — Fs. xiz. I, 2. 

I am hoping that jou will End time to make us a visit, and help us along in this good 
work. J. CAIBH8. 



CRAWFORD COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

(OrguUed Jane U, ISTV.) 
REPORTED BY THE SECRETARY. 

The following officers were elected for the year 1880: 

iVwident— A. M. Sedwell, Girard. 

7tM JVemdejii— J. Carter, Girard. 

Secretary — G. W. Mosteller, Girard. 

IV«a«ircr— W. J. Eldridge, Girard. 

The conetitution is similar to that adopted by the State Society, ita de- 
clared object being the " advancemeat of the science and art of horticul- 
ture." Meetings are held at the court bouse, city of Girard, on the second 
Saturday of each month; the annual meeting in June. Membership cou- 
Bistfi of near forty, male and female. It is due Capt. Thos. Fiog, to say this 
society owee ita organization to his efforts. 

As the apple is the most important topic, it occupied the attention of the 
first meeting. The subject was opened with an address by Vice President 
Carter, who said: Apples do better nowhere than here. I have owned 
many homes in different lands, on all of frhich I grew orchards, but none 
were healthier, grew better, fruited younger, or were more prolific than my 
present orchard, of Early Harvest, Carolina Red June, Red Astrachan, 
Lowell, "Maiden's Blush, Jonathan, Rome Beauty, Wineaap, Rawle's Genet, 
Ben Davis, and Willow Twig — all doing better than anticipated. 

Arthur Sharp, one of the earnest fiAiit-meu, addressed the July meet- 
ing on the same topic, and spoke in highest terms of the Winesap, Jonathan, 
Ben Davis and Rawles Genet — the latter especially, because of late bloom- 
ing. 

E. E. Turner thought the Ben Davis a worthy, fine apple, but said his 
friend Sharp overestimates it, as it is inferior in fiavor. 

D. B. Sanderson pronounced it excellent in every reepect. 
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A committee appointed to visit orchards, and inquire ioto the condition 
and prospect of fruit for 1879, reported as follows : Most fruits a &ilure. A 
few apples — mostly Rawles -Genet, Rambo, Maiden's Blush and Rome 
Beauty. But few cherries, plums or pears, most trees being too young to 
bear. Grapes, a grand crop. Small fruit almost a failure. The caus£ of 
failure was the late spring frost of April 5th. 

Mk. Sanderson: Plow an orchard but one way, otherwise yoil contract 
the roots — to which there were some exceptions made. 

Capt. Thos. PiN'Q inquired of Arthur Sharp how he would cultivate an 
orchard. The reply was, eeveo to eight years, and seed down to red clover. 
Capt. Ping offered (1 to the one who would at the next meeting, exhibit the 
beat lot of two pounds of grapes. 

At the August meeting the topic, Pruning and Caltivaiing the Apple, was 
discussed, 

Mb. Sharp: Would cultivate to corn, not to potatoes, as the latter absorbs 
too much potash. Knew but little of pruning, hence was experimenting. 

Mr. Sidwell : Would not prune iu spring, but rather in June, to cause 
fruitfulnesB. 

Mr. Pinq: Plant deep, else the hard winds will blow the trees down ; cul- 
tivate to corn, not weeds. 

Mr. Havelt, a life-long fruit grower, said: I have 1,200 apple trees. I 
mulched and sowed to oata and rye, but did not get even a feir growth. 
Ought to be cultivated to corn or pumpkins. Prune sparingly, but thin 
some and shorten-in the strongest shoots to maintain the balance. 

Mr. Sidwell: Cut off water-sprouts in August. 

The display of grapes met the most sanguine expectations. Four entriee 
were made — all fine — Concord and Dracut Amber. One vine 2i feet in 
length contained 26 bunches of well-ripened grapes. The exhibit of Messrs. 
Shannon and Sanderson took the prize offered by Capt. Ping. 

A display of fruits was made by the Society at the recent ftai, with these 
results: Forty variety of apples — splendid specimens; three sorts of pears, 
and two of grapes. 

At the October meeting, the followiug list of twelve best varieties of apples 
for family use was adopted : Cooper's Early White, Large Yellow Bough, 
Lowell, Maiden's Blush, Ramho, Jonathan, Grimes's Golden, Ben Davis, 
Missouri Pippin, Eawles Genet, Willow Twig, Talman's Sweet- 

At the meeting, December 13th, the Red Astrachan, American Summer 
Pearmain, Wine, Wagener, Ortley, Winesap, Smith's Cider, Dominie, Lawver 
and Rome Beauty were adopted as a preferred list of apples. 

For the copies of the Stale Horticultural Society Reports, for 1877-78, 
this Society is thankful. To the State Secretary, for his kindly advice and 
words of eucouragemeut, this Society is under lasting obligations. 
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DICKINSON COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

(OriHDlsed Id 1871— date nc 



The following are the officers for 1880 
President — J, M, Shepperd, Abilene. 
Secretaty — J. W. KobeoD, Cheever. 
IVeaturer — A. F. Hart, Abilene. 



NORTH DICKINSON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

(OrgaDised Febn&ty 1, 1S80.) 

The officers for 1880 are : 
iVesideni — Mathew Bryson, Cheever. 
Secretary — W. A. Cleveland, Cheever 
IVetMwrer — C. H, Colman, Cheever. 



DONIPHAN COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

(Oiganiied October S, 1ST»0 
REPORTED BY THE SECRETARY. 

Officers for 1880: 
JVcwdent— X. K. Stout, Troy. 

Viae PremderU — R. P. Shulakey, Severance. 
-Secretary — S. Hatch, Wathena. 

Treasurer — 8. W. Hinkley, Doniphan. 

PRELIMINARY ORGANIZATION. 
Pursuant to a call for the formatioD of a county horticultural society, 
-signed by 8. Hatch, as published in the Troy OhieJ on September 17, the 
following gentlemen interested iu the pursuit of horticulture assembled in 
the Agricultural Hall of thefair grounds ou September 25, 1879, viz. : X. 
K. Stout, A. H. Waters, Abram Bennett, F. Brown, Thomas Henshel, S. E. 
Hardy, S. Hatch, J. B. Maynard, T. G. Aahmead, H. P. Saxton, Albert 
Perry, N, B. Wood, and E. N. Watkins, and effected a temporary organization 
fay the choice of X. K. Stout as chairman and 8. Hatch secretary. 

Much interest was Manifested in the purpose of the meeting, and, on mo- 
tion of J. B. Maynard, it was unanimously voted to perfect a permanent 
4ii^nization. 

On motion, the chairman appointed S. Hatch, Thomas Henshel aad 
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Frajik Brown a committee to prepare a constitution and by-lawe, and the 
meeting adjaorued to meet at the court bouse, ic Troy, on the first Monday 
in October. 

On October 6, met pursuant to adjouromeDt; X. E. Stout in the chair. 

The committee on constitution and by-laws reported a constitution and 
code of by-laws, which were adopted, and the following officers weve elected^ 
to hold their offices till the aunual election in 1880: 

JVmdflMJ— X K. Stout; Vice Prendent—Vi. P. Shulakey; Treamrer — 
a W. Hinkley; -Seoretan/— S. Hatch. 

The election of the Executive Committee was deferred till the annual 
meeting, on the first Monday in November. 

The first regular annual meeting of the Society was held at Troy, Novem- 
ber 8d ; the President, S. K. Stout, in the chair. 

E. H. Montgomery, H. P. Saxton and N. B. Wood were duly elected the- 
Executive Committee for the ensuing year. 

The President announced the following standing committees for the ensn> 
ing year: 

Orchards, N. B. Wood; Small Fruits, 8. Hatch; Vineyards, C. Porier? 
Gardening, Levi Smith ; Floriculture, E.N.Watkina; Entomology, A. Ferry; 
Essays and Lectures, R. H. Montgomery. 

X. K. Stout and N. B. Wood were elected delegates to the annual meeting 
of the State Horticultural Society, at Holton, on the 16th, 17th and 18tb of 
December. 

The regular quarterly meeting of the Society was held at Troy, on Mon- 
day, February 2d ; President in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last quarterly meeting having been read, the Presi- 
dent called for the report of the Committee on Orchards. 

N. B. Wood responded, in a very interesting and instructive report on the 
best mode of planting, cultivating, pruning and protecting trees from the 
depredations of insects, gophers, and rabbits. He believes corn to be the 
best crop to raise among the trees for the first few years, affording an excel- 
lent protection against heavy winds, while the trees are young and the roots 
unable to bear the heavy strain that would otherwise be put upon them. 
Later, he would seed down to clover. He protects his trees against rabbits 
by setting corn-stalks around thero, and tying at the top with twine. 

The President ui^ed the importance of planting the seeds of our finest 
varieties of apples with a view of raising seedlings, and obtaining a class of 
fruits better adapted to the conditions of our climate. Some valuable addi- 
tions might be thus obtained. He instanced the cases of chance seedlings, 
some of which are showing high promise. Insects and bees are excellent 
fertilizers. 

E. N. Watkins reported on floriculture, and gave a list of shrubs, vinea 
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and ornamental trees for the lawn. He meets with do trouble in transplant* 
ing evergreens, and thinks that the want of success complained of by man;^ 
results from carelesanees in handling, and particularly in permitting the roots 
\ia become dried by exposure before plantiug. Mulcbing, in our climate, i» 
very essential, but watering without mulchiag should be avoided. Don't 
trim them up too high, but leave the lower limba to shade the ground, 

C. Porier submitted the following report on grape culture : The culture of 
the grape now forms a very important industry of Doniphan county. The 
blnfis of the Missouri river forming the eastern boundary of the county, and 
the many creeks emptying therein, furnish thousands of acres of land most 
excellently 'adapted to grape growing, and the many and successful vine- 
yards already established afibrd convincing proof that the grape has now 
found a congenial home. We have the houor of being the pioneers of the 
State in grape growing, and our county excels all others in the extent of this 
industry. When the western part of our State shall have become better set- 
tled, and time be given for the growth of artificial groves and wind-bresks, 
thus tempering the force of the winds and moderating the severity of the 
climate, grapes will no doubt be euccessfully grown there; but the eastern 
part does now, and will for many years, bold preeminence ae a grape-grow- 
ing r^on. 

With the exception of the Doniphan vineyards of the Brenner Bros. — the 
product of which is consumed exclusively for wine-making — a large portion 
of the grapes grown in the county the past season were sold for table use, 
and the demand far exceeded the supply. The opening-up of the western 
part of the State by railroads has created a great demand for this healthy 
and delicious fruit, and this demand is increasing much faster than the sup- 
ply. A few years ago many were inquiring, "What shall we do with our 
grapes?" but the vast pi lee of baskets loading down the platforms of our 
depots, and awaiting the arrival of the train, during the grape season, are 
a satisfactory solvent to this question. 

The ground for a vineyard should be undulating, and a southeast exposure 
is preferable; a northerly exposure should be avoided, as this delicious fruit 
requires an open exposure to the warm rays of the sun, to bring out its rich 
and varied excellence. 

In preparing for planting, the ground should be plowed deep — from 
twelve to fifteen inches — which can easily be done with a single team by 
changing the land of the plow, and running it twice in the same furrow. 
After the ground is plowed, lay it ofi* with cross-furrows, Sx8 feet, and plant 
at the intersections. Some plant 6x8, but in our rich soils 8x8 will in most 
instances be found preferable. 

Ai^r an experience of twenty-five years of grape growing in Kansas, at- 
tended with failure and success, I am prepared, as the result of that expe- 
rience, to submit the following varieties as best adapted to our soil, climate, 
and the demands of the market : 

I place the Concord at the head of the list. It matures early, and in &• 
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Torable seasona is preserved a long time on the viae. It is good for the table, 
for wioe, for jelly and preserves, and will yield better and surer crops than 
any other variety. The vines will bear in nearly all kinds of boiI, and will 
endure more neglect and injurious pruning than any other kind. 

The next in the list for market and wine is the Ives. It colors about ten 
days before the Concord, and meets with a very ready sale before the latter 
comes into market. It is also a very good and prolific bearer, but will not 
endure neglect and still thrive, as does the Concord. It is a year longer 
coming into bearing. 

The third in the list for market is the Hartford Prolific. It ripens about 
two weeks before the Concord. The great fault with it is the tendency of 
the berries to ta\\ from the bunch ; but if picked as soon as colored, and be- 
fore it becomes too ripe, this is in a great measure prevented. 

These include all that can be recommended for general cultivation for 
table use. The old Catawba is one of thfi very best for both table and wine,' 
but its cultivation has been attended with so many failures of late, that it 
cannot be recommended. The same, also, with the Isabella, an old and very 
fine variety, but it has to be classed with the grapes of the past. There are 
other varieties, such as the Martha, Delaware, Muscadine, etc., which should 
always find a place in the vineyard for borne use, but it requires more skill 
to grow them, and they cannot be recommended for general cultivation for 
market. 

For wine exclusively, my experience leads me to class the Cyntbiaua as 
■ the best for a claret wine. Very prolific; stands severe cold without injury; 
blooms late, and matures about the same time as the Concord ; berries medium, 
bunches heavy and compact; rich in saccharine matter, and of a very pleasant 
flavor ; never rots ; the leaves hold their healthy, bright color till frost. Hard 
to propagate, except by layers. 

The Herman is another wine grape, of similar habit with the Cynthiana. 
The berries small, and the bunches long and not heavy-shouldered; very 
late to mature. 

The Norton Virginia is another good wine grape, having the same habit 
and ripening about the same time as the Cynthiana. The hunch and berries 
smaller, the wine more colored — almost too thick to be agreeable, but pos- 
sessing some valuable medicinal properties. 

Many other varieties have been tried here, but are not at preseut to be 
recommended for general cultivation. Yet all who are interested in grape 
culture should try the newer varieties, for among them we may find varieties 
that will prove of great value. Disease of both leaf iind berry is making 
its inroads among the older kinds, and it is only by the acquisition of new 
varieties from time to time that we can hope to maintain the integrity of our 
vineyards. And to this end allow me to encourage the importance of raising 
seedlings. It is a simple matter, and requires but little time and labor. In 
the fall when the grapes are ripe, collect the seeds of the choicer varieties 
and sow them as you would apple seeds, and the second year transplant and 
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cultivate as you would other vineB. Id this way no delicate methods are 
required, ae in crop fertiliiation, and the result may prove equally valuable. 
It is simple, cheap, and can be performed by any one. 

In putting out a vineyard, the vines should he planted ten inches to a foot 
deep. Given clean cultivation, a hoed crop may be raised among them the 
first year, but no crop that will shade the vines. One cane only should be 
allowed to grow the first year, which should be cut back to two or three eyes 
the following spring, and two canes allowed to grow the second year. A 
trellis is the most convenient, and no doubt cheapest in the end, though good, 
strong sumach stakes are very convenient, and afibrd a good substitute. 
Until the vines come into bearing, temporary stakes may be used. The third 
year, if the vines are strong, they may be pruned to bear a partial crop. 

I consider March the best time to prune; but all pruning should be com* 
pleted before the sap starts to flow, or bleeding will follow and prove inju- 
rious to the vine. All should be tied snugly to the trellis before the buds put 
forth. 

Vines should not be allowed to over-bear, for it injures them for future 
bearing, and sometin)es kills tbem. 



DOUGLAS COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

(Oigsulied October 3, ieS7 ; oharbiTed May, 1872.) 
EEPOBTED BY THE 8ECEETABY. 

The following is a list of officers of this Society, for 1880: 

President — D. G. Watt, Lawrence. 

Vice President — E. A. Coleman, Kanwaka. 

Secretary — Sam. Reynolds, Lawrence. 

Treasurer — Omar H. Ayer, Lawrence. 

Standing Cbmmiitees/oriSS'O— Orchards, S.W. Pearson, Lawrence; Small 
Fruits, P. Underwood, North Lawrence; Entomology, A. H. Grlesa, Law- 
rence; Floriculture, Mrs. F. M. Burliugame, Lawrence; Marketing Fruits, 
E. A. Coleman, Kanwaka; Meteorology, J. Savage, Lawrence; Lectures and 
and Essays, Miss M. L. Macy, Lawrence; Vineyards, M. Sedgwick, Law- 
rence; Nomenclature, G. Y. Johnson, Lawrence; New Fruits, G. C. Brackett, 
Lawrence. 



The President being absent, E. A. Coleman was called to preside. 

ORCHARDS 

was the subject previously assigned for discussion at this meeting, and called up. 
Th08. FiERaoN: Had made no special examination of orchards, but be- 
lieved the peach crop on the low lands would be a total failure; on high lands 
there might be a partial crop. 
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Me. Vincent: A Urge portion of my peach trees are killed. I iDtend 
to saw them off, after which tbej will sprout out and make handsome, vigor* 
oDB trees, and I strongly recommend others whose trees are frozen to do 
likewise. 

Mr. Coleman, (whose orchard ia on high land,) said : One week ago, Dr, 
Macy and myself examined the peach buds, and foond many of them sound. 

Mr. Flory had examined his young peach trees, and found the wood all 
right. 

I>. 6. Watt stated that his apple, cherry and plum trees were all right, 
but he was not sp sure about his pear trees. 

PRUNING. 

The best time for pruning apple trees was discussed at length. This ques- 
tion was raised by Mr. Stanley, who advocates summer pmning. 

Thos. Pierson: I prune about the first of June. 

Mr. Watt: February and March are the best months in which to remove 
large limbs, as the cut will dry up before the flowing of the sap. 

Forrest Savaoe: At one time pruned my trees in summer, and thereby 
lost about one-fourth of them, while those trimmed before the flowing of the 
sap remained uninjured, 

E. A. CoLEUAs; Whenever you see a limb that wants cutting off, do it. 
(This he afterward modified by saying that young trees may be trimmed at 
any time with impunity, but did not consider it safe to prune old ones after 
February and March.) 

N, P, Demino: February is the beet time for trimming old trees. 

Joe&FH Savaoi:: In sawing off lai^ limbs after the sap has risen, the 
adjoining bark becomes devilaliMd, making a suitable resort for the flat- 
headed borer. 

Mb. Watt: By trimming before the folii^ has started, ooe can see bet- 
ter what limbs to remove, and has a much better chance for making a sym- 
metrical tree. 

J. C Vincent: We should be careful and not prune too much.. 

The preponderance of opinion was in favor of trimming old trees before 
the sap flows. In ail cases the wound should be covered with wax or rub- 
ber paint. 

D. G. Watt: I lately visited the orchard of James Harvey, in Topeka, 
and was much pleased with his mode of pruning. Mr. H. saws the limb off 
close to the tree, and then hollows out the cut. He claimed that by being 
concave the wound heals more readily and leaves the trunk smooth, whereas 
the ordinary way of pruning leaves an unsightly excrescence. 

SHALL fruits. 

Mr. Coleman, being inquired of as to the condition of the blackberry, said : 
I can tell you to-day that wherever they have been well mulched, they are 
all right. I expect to pick a full crop the present year. My raspberry 
plants are in good condition. Have an acre of the Turner raspberry, which. 
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on close ezamin&tion^ I find uniojured. Mr. Brackett, who is much inter- 
ested iD the success of the red raspberry, also examined them, and agrees 
with me that the canes are sound and healthy. The wood being of a drier 
and firmer nature than that of the blackcaps, a novice might be mistaken 
and consider them winter- killed. 

Ms. Watt: Fiud my blackberry canes killed down to the snow-line. As 
deep as the snow lay, the canea are green and healthy. This fact argues 
against the theory of "summer-killing." 

Mb. Coleman, who believes all the injury to the canes is done in the hot 
months of summer, replied that in July and August the ground frequently 
cracks open to a considerable depth, exposing the lateral roots, which run 
about three inches under the surface. The effect of this exposure is to close 
up the pores ao that the returning sap is checked and cannot flow back to 
the roots, hence the damage to the cane. Heavy mulching prevents all thie 
injury, 

Miee Macy inquired if it was necessary to mulch between the rows. 

Mb. Coleuan: The whole surface should be mulched sufficiently deep to 
retain plenty of moisture and prevent the growth of weeds, and this should 
be annually repeated. 

Mr. Watt: Strawberries are in good condition. 

Mb. Brackett: Never knew the plants to pass the winter in better condi- 
tion. 

At the last meeting a committee was appointed to confer with the officers 
of the Kansas Valley Fair Association, for the purpose of arranging a premium 
list for horticultural products at the next fair. Mr. Brackett, chairman of 
that committee, reported that he had conferred with the officers of the Asso- 
ciation, who promised to prohibit the sale of intoxicating drinks on the 
grounds, in deference to the wishes of the members of the Society and others. 
They were not willing to appropriate more than #100 for the display of hor- 
ticultural products, while they appropriate $600 for horse-racing. 

On motion, the discussion of the question was postponed till the next 
meeting. 

THE OULTUBB OP A8PABA0US. 

Nothing stands alone in this world. "The chain holds on, and where it 
ends is unknown," How strongly is this felt, even in the vegetable kinj^ 
dom. Who docs not praise it while looking on the principal constituents of 
plants, 1. e., carbon, oxygen, hydrogen and nitrogen, and contemplating their 
gradual transformation into vegetable albumen, and vegetable caseine, or any 
of the elementary forms of the nitrogenized compounds, so absolutely essen- 
tial, directly or indirectly, to animal life? Every particle of food that is 
assimilated by the body, is vegetable. Why ia it, then, that we will take so 
much of it indirectly in animal food, and so ignore one of the most pala- 
table, most wholesome and most easily raised of the vegetable kingdom? In 
the face of all this, there is not one farmer in a hundred who rdses aspar- 
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^us, and many of them do not know its use, further than to decorate a room, 
or hang up as a roost for flies. It is the first thing in the garden fit to eat, 
consequently it comes, just in the warm days of early spring, when we crave 
something freshly grown, when the system really needs it, too. I cannot 
imagine anything that I relish more than a breakfast of asparagus on toast; 
warm morningB in early April, try it, and you will be of the same opinion. 
Makeup your mind to put out a bed this Bpnng, and this is the way to do it: 

As soon as the frost is out of the ground, select a light, sandy loam — but 
it will do well in almost any soil — dig deep, and work in well-rotted barn- 
yard manure. A plot of ground 20x20 feet will supply a medium-sized 
&mily. On this sized plot use from twenty to forty pounds of salt, well 
worked in. 

Procure strong one or two-year-old plants from some market gardener; 
this will save much time. Set one foot apart in the row, and rows eighteen 
inches apart ; this will soon make a solid bed. The second year from plant* 
ing you can use all you want. There will not be much to do now until fall, 
except to keep down what few weeds come up. Near the middle of October 
burn off the tops clean ; give another light sprinkling of salt, and a dressing 
of three inches of manure ; dig this in lightly in the spring, being careful 
not to disturb the plants. Salt put on each year will increase the growth 
of the plants, also keep down weeds, and can be pot on in fall or spring. A 
bed well prepared and looked after at the proper time will yield for ten or 
twelve years. You need not be afraid of killing it out very easily; for not 
long since, the asphalt flooring of a skating rink in London appeared to be 
"blistered" in several places, and it was found that this was caused by the 
forcing up, through several inches of concrete, of some asparagus plants, 
the roots of which had been left in the ground, which bad been part of a 
garden. 

When you wish to gather for use, let it shoot up from four to eight inches 
high, take hold of it at the ground, bend slightly until it snaps off, then all yon 
get will cook. After washing, take several stalks at a time, lay them down 
on a table, and cut up like rhubarb; put on in clear water, add a little salt, 
and cook until done, which takes but a short time. Prepare as green peas 
for toast : put a layer of it dry in the bottom of a tureen, add a little butter 
to the asparagus, and dip on a light covering, add another layer of toast and 
more asparagus until all is used, then cover, and serve hot. There are many 
ways observing it; you can use your own judgment and tastes. This plant 
is a native of Great Britain, where it is found on the sandy sea beach, grow- 
ing luxuriantly under the salt sea breeze. 

TREE FEDDLEBS. 

Mr. Dehing reported that he was credibly informed that a tree peddler 
was now in the southwestern counties of Missouri, selling Douglas county 
fruit trees. He goes by the name of Martin Sedgwick, and claims to be the 
President of the Douglas County Horticultural Society. He finds the buri- 
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oess a-^ery lucrative ooe, as the prestige of hie official position furnishes a 
ready passport to the orders and pockets of his customere. The committee 
appointed at the last lueetJDg to look after tree peddlers, in order to save 
the public from being swindled, should " go for this fellow." If he is an 
impostor he should be banded over to justice; but if he should prove to be 
the yeritable Martin Sedgwick, President of the Douglas County Horti- 
cultural Society — he who raises geological potatoes that will keep a genera- 
tion without decay, he who has so loDg and profoundly studied " Biblical 
horticulture," and finally he who, as Beacon Sedgwick, re-marries old settlers 
in pure Dutch style for the fee of one "tollar," why then he should be made 
to "fork over" a bonus to this Society for every tree sold by virtue of his 
official position. 

As Ur. Sedgwick was absent !rora the meeting, the question remains in 
doubL 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

The root aphis was discussed. It is seldom found above the roots. The 
tree aphis is a different and distinct insect. The question was asked, "How 
near will it do to plant young trees to the spot where old ones were killed by 
the aphis?" The question was referred to the Committee on Entomology. 

Mrs. Burlingame was called upon, and responded by repeating the follow- 
ing poem : 

OH, don't you reuehbeb? , 
Oh, don't jou remember the old hillside &rm. 

And the farm-home, with clapboard, bo graj'; 
With the garden of rraee, and iveet pinks and balm. 

And the meadow with buttercupn gay? 
And don't you remember how, indoors and out. 

And under the old apple trees, 
We gayly were laughing and skipping about, 
With bare feet, as busy aa bees ? 

How we all played together — the girls and the boys. 

And the houses, aod workshops, and stores. 
Bag dollies and earthen — and jnst as much noise 

As our voices could make out of doors? 
How we loved the pastures and woodland to roam. 

And gather bright mosses and flowers? 
We thought then, as now, "There is no place like home," 

And no home so delightful as ours. 

And don't you remember the pleasant school road. 

And the school-house as suonj' as June, 
The lessons we learned, and the marks that we "toed," 

And how we played "pigeon" at noon? 
Our Bunbonnels, crumpled, hung over out necks. 

And the summer wind played with our hair. 
While the bud paid our faces his warmest respects. 

And kissed onr small toes that were bare. 
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How we climbed the Bleep billude, aa nimble as goats, 

And skipped o'er the hedges in glee ; 
And mimicked the woodUrk and whippoorwill, 

And gang with the chick-a-dee-dee? 
We waded the brook, when the water was low. 

And shouted, to make the woods ring, 
Or played on its hanks in the summer's soft glow, 

Light-hearted as birds on the wing. 

Yoa remember the pond, where the geese used to swim ; 

We called it the old ocean wide, 
And in an old hat, that was minus the rim. 

We sailed our rag dolls on its tide. 
And when they had cruised the wide ocean thro'. 

And ontdone both Magellan and Cook, 
We drew them all home, in an old ragged shoe. 

And called it a coach-ride the; took. 

How we danced in the mud, with our bare, naked feet, 

Aod played it was Dutch way lo churn; 
And made mud biscuit, and pancakes so sweet, 
* Without any cook-book lo learn; 
How we pitied the children, whose stockings and shoes, 

Forbade then to share in our fun; 
How we stirred up our pies, and puddings, and stews. 

And left them to cook in the sun? 

Several pieces of music were performed by the Savage brothers, and Sam. 
Keyuolds sang a song, with cornet accompaDiment. 

On adjourDment, all felt that they had spent a pleasant and profitable 
^afternoon, and decided to attend the next meeting without fail. 



MEETING HELD IN THE UNIVERSITY BUILDING, MARCH 22, 1879. 
E. A. Coleman, by invitation, presided. 

ORCHARDS. 

The reports from difi'erent parts of the county show that the injury to the 
peach is only partial. While the fruit buds are gecerally killed on the low 
lands, on the high lands the buds promise a fair, if not a full crop. 

Mb. Smith, of North Lawrence, reported that both buda and trees are 
killed in that locality. Apple buds are presumably safe, and a large crop is 
anticipated by all. Some fears are entertained for the pear crop, as the 
buds are unusually forward for the season. 

Mr. Brackett believes that no damage has been done the apple crop, and 
that Douglas county will have enough of peaches for home consumption. He 
has received reports from sixty counties, and is therefore able to form a pretty 
■correct opinion of the fruit prospects of the State. In the southern and south- 
western counties a large crop of peaches is expected. In Wyandotte county 
it is feared that the crop is entirely killed. In some localities, the early Bich- 
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moDd and American varieties of cherries are considerably injured, while the 
Koglish Morello has entirely escaped. 

Mr. Dehimo is Dot m the least discouraged, believing that the fruit crop 
"will be generally good. 

Mb, Da Lee believes thejpeaches and apples are all right, but is some- 
-what doubtful about bis cherry crop. If that should fail, it will be the first 
time in many years. He bas just cut down a seedling peach tree that bad 
Annually borne from three to six bushels of fine fruit for sixteen consecutive 
jears. 

Uk. Andbew Bouolas is fearful that his peach crop is killed. 

SMALL FKUIT. 

It is presumed that the grape is uninjured, nothing being known as yet to 
the contrary. Lawton and Kittatinny blackberries are both seriously in- 
jured. Many plantations are killed down tu the snow-line. The Doolittle 
and Miami raspberries have sufiered injury, while the Turner, a red variety, 
«eems to have escaped, 

Mb. Brackett reported that Smith's Ironclad raspberry was sound clear 
to the extremity of the cane, while other varieties near by were badly 
■damaged. The killing of the blackberry cane to the snow-line brought 
into question the correctness of Mr. Coleman's theory, that the injury is all 
-done in the hot months. Mr. Brackett contends that injury is done by both 
extremes of heat and cold, and that after plants are enervated by excessive 
' heat, they are more susceptible of injury from the other extreme of cold. 

This is the gist of much that was said on this question. Mr. Brackett's 
position is doubtless correct. 

The Western Triumph was spoken of as being a very hardy plant The 
■catiee never kill from auy cause, and if the fruit should prove aa good as 
represented, it will supplant aud supersede all other varieties of the black- 
berry family. 

Strawberries were reported by all to be in good coudition and promising 
a good crop. 

Pkof. Patrick, of the State University, was hero called upon for an 
address, but said he had nothing prepared; but if some one would give him 
a text, he would try to preach a short sermon. He felt under obligations to 
the Society, for he bad just eaten the best dinner he bad had for sis months. 
Walking up to the geological cabinet, he took from it a beautiful specimen 
of crystalized gypsum, explaining its composition, chemical properties, and 
fertilizing agencies. Gypsum, which is sulphate of lime, when ground is 
known aa plaster, or plaster of Paris, which is an entirely different article 
from common plaster, the latter being carbonate of lime. All plants con- 
tain from one to five parts of nitrogen. This gas they cannot take directly 
from the air, but it is taken from the ammonia in the air. The explanation 
of the great value of gypsum is, therefore, that it "fixes" ammonia — that 
is, the ammonia is held in the soil by the gypsum, and its volatility pre- 
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vented. The ammoDia is appropriated by the plants, which absorb it by 
their roote, leaves, and bark. It is also claimed that plaster sown upon the 
land gathers and retains moistare. Although this property is universally 
conceded to gypsum, science has never found any satisfactory explanatbn for 
it. It is also ascribed to gypsum, that it will bring in white clover and 
other plants wherever sown upon the soil. 

The "talk," as the Professor called it, was quite an interesting one, and 
was listened to with great attention. The Professor's dinner was not only 
fully paid for, but a credit entered for bis next. 

YIBETABie. 

Grape-vines should be pruned before any danger of bleeding — that is, 
before the sap rises. If the pruning is neglected at the proper time, it 
should be postponed till the leaves unfold. 

O. H. Ateb has killed many of bit vines by pruning when they bled 
freely. 

The question was asked, "Does it injure grape-vines to prune them when 
the wood is frozen ?" 

Mk. Bbaceett : In some parts of Wisconsin the pruning is nearly all 
done when the wood is frozen, and without an; apparent injury. 

ENTOHOLOOY. 

Me. Dehino presented a written report, as follows: 

Mr. Frbsidemt: In making my report on the apple-tree root louse, {Erias- 
omapyri,} which is sometimes called the woolly plant louse or woolly aphis, 
I find it is doing some damage to the apple trees, and in some instances it 
has caused the tree to die. Mr. Vincent reports some of his apple trees- 
killed by them. I have some of the roots here that bave been attacked by 
them. They cause the roots to blister and form knots, and t^e roots are 
most sure to die. It is seldom they cover the whole of the root« of large 
trees, but generally where there are sprouts at the base of the trees; but if 
numerous enough to sting all of the roots, they cause the trees to die in most 
cases. 

Strong ashes, when applied to the roots, will kill them. Hot water is sure 
to destroy them. Those having apple trees will do well to examine them. 
I find them in sandy soil as well as in black loam. They are quite numer- 
ous in the orchards I bave examined. The insects in tbeir perfect state are 
winged, and I see no reason why they cannot go from tree to tree, or to dif- 
ferent orchards. 

I would not plant trees where the old ones have been killed by them, 
unless first mixing strong ashes through the soil or drenching it with hot 
water, so as to destroy the insects. 

My advice to you is to look well to your trees. If the woolly plant louse 
is on the roots, be sure to destroy them, or they may destroy your treee. 

Now is the time to pick off the leaf rollers. They will be found rolled 
up in the dry leaf and sticking to the branches. 
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It will be well to look out for the taraiah plant bug when your trees are 
iu bloom. If plenty, they eting the germ of the apples, and in a few daya 
they will look aa if frost-bitten. I hope they will not appear. I know of 
no remedy for them, only to keep the ground free from rubbish in the fall, 
as they live through the winter in the rubbish. 

The following letter, from the Secretary of the State Entomolo^cal So- 
ciety of the State of Michigan, was read by Mr. Brackett: 

6. C. Brackett, Esq. : As regards our apples, they were freer from tbe codling moth 
in 1878 than for many years. Bome attribute it to the fact that in 187T we had hut 
few apples, and hence there was no chance for them Co multiply. This is scarcely 
tenable, because there were plenty of rosaceous plants that did fruit, and they are pretty 
good at sniting themiielTes to circumstances, aa you know. Our people are adopting the 
band method of fighting them generally, hut I am hx from being satisfied that this ac- 
counts for the &eedom of our fruit from their depredations last year. My own impres- 
sion is, that climate had everything to do with it. The winter and spring were exceed- 
ingly unhrorable to them. I fonnd hundreds of them halched out in warm days during 
the month of February, and of course ail of these died from exposure. So that if my 
' hypothsais be correct, it will help you but little in carrying on the wsriare, for we have 
not learned yet how lo manipulate the weather in otir favor. 

Our fmit proapedB are promiBiag in the northern half of our southern penioiDla. 
The thermometer has scarcely touched zero, and in the southern tier of coantiea there has 
been but one cold snap, which seat the mercury very low. I think there will be peaches 
■II over the State. We are seeking by legislation to check the peach yellows, which is 
proving a terrible scourge. Whole counties are being stripped of their principal means 
of income through the destruction of the peach trees. Unless the disease is checked, we 
■hall have lo go into other fruits, leaving the peach for some future generation. 

Youn cordially, Chaslbs W. Gabfixlk. 

Prof Snow explained the difierence between the root and the leaf aphis. 
The latter is a European insect, while the other is American, and preys only 
upon the roota by inserting its beak and sucking out the moisture. This 
insect is very prolific, producing from seven to eleven generations in a single 
season. There are three parasites, however, which keep the insect in check. 
Boiling water is often poured on the roots to destroy it. Prof. Snow thinks 
that the temperature of the water should not exceed 150°. The boiling 
heat would subject the trees to Injury. This insect is more damaging to 
young than to old trees, 

TEOBTABLE OARDEMIMO. 

A paper was read by your reporter on potato culture, which brought out 
some discussion on the subject. The question was asked, " When is the best 
time to plant the Feachblow?" 

Mb, Colehak, who is an expert in potato growing, replied that he had 
always planted from the 10th to the 20th of May, and seldom failed. 

Ms. WA'n- never troubled the weeds after his potatoes were laid by ; be- 
lieved it was injurious to the crop to disturb the weeds while the potatoes were 
maturing. 
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Prof, Cakruth bad often failed, as he supposed, from cutting the tubera. 
He thought it caused them to rot. If the cut potato is allowed to dry before 
planting, there is no danger of rot from that cause. Rot is oflen caused by 
a heavy fall of rain immediately after planting. 

On motion, a committee was appointed to arrauge for and locate the sum- 
mer meetings. The chair appointed N. P. Deming, T. M. Pierson and N. 
Henshaw. 



MEETING HELD APRIL 19, 1879, AT THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 

The weather was delightfully pleasant, the traveling excellent, and conse- 
quently the attendance was unusually large. 

Having been lectured by one of the ladies for aaying so much about pre- 
vious dinners, I am not allowed to mention this one. "Why," ahe said, 
"people will think that all we care about is dinner, and that we come here 
for the purpose of eating and drinking, and I don't want ypu to aay any- 
thing more about it" The charge, however, is entirely groundless, for there 
is not an epicure in the Society — not one that "lives to eat." "Eat to live, 
and live to be useful," is the motto of all good horticulturists. Had it not 
been for this injunction placed upon me, I should have spoken of many of 
the nice things that ornamented those dinner tables, and might have said that 
the dinner had "few equals, and no superiors." 

Fearing that this important society has not been sufficiently brought to the 
attention of the public, so very little having been said about it by the press 
for the last year, I take the liberty of presenting the names of a few of the 
more prominent members, with some of their characteristics as indicated by 
their names. 
\ First, I will mention that of Mr. G. C. Brackett. He is one of the strong- 
est brackets or supports in the Society. A few such brackets would place it 
on as firm a basis as that of Mount Oread. What boots it if the spelling 
does not suit to a "t"? 

Then there b O. Y. Johnson, the son of John. It matters not whether 
he can trace his genealogy to that "John" who lived in the wilderness of 
Judea — who was the first entomologist and apiarist that history records, 
having studied the locust and bee questions from a very practical and util- 
itarian standpoint — or whether some other John, less prominent and less 
remote in the annals of history, bore the ancestral name. Mr. Johnson 
doubtless excels bis prototype, not only in these departments just mentioned, 
but also in floriculture^ 

N. P. Deming is quite noticeable in the horticultural catalogue. The deri- 
vation of bis name, when analyzed, is deta, the people, and tn^, continuing. 
When freely translated it means, " eoTittnutn^ to hunt and destroy pestifer- 
ous insects, and grow fruit for the people." This is neither a doubtful nor 
illogical construction, as all good scholars will admit. 

Mr. T. M. Pierson is descended from the man with a piercing eye, etc Mr. 
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PierHon bos inherited that characteristic, as not a round-headed borer in all 
hie orchards escapes his piercing glance and pcDetrating probe. 

Then there ie 8. W. Fearaon, the Hon of him who grew pears. This accounts 
for his love of pear culture, and his general Interest in horticultural matters. 

In this list, friend £. A. Coleman must not be forgotten. If the first syl- 
lable in his name stands for colored, it Is because he was such a good friend 
to the colored race during their bondage. If it stands for cold, it must be a 
mUnomer; for a warmer man, both in debate and friendship, cannot be 
found in the Society. His " latch -string always hangs out." 

Then there are the Savage brothers, whose ferocity has never been discov- 
ered, except when directed toward the enemies of horticulture — which are 
pestiferous insects and weeds. If their lineage can be traced back to sav- 
ageism, then the ameliorating influences of 'civilization, horticulture and 
music have produced the antithesis of that aboriginal condition. "Music 
bath charms to soothe the savage breast." 

Mr. Smith, of North Lawrence, is one of the very- few men known by that 
name. The primary and principal occupation of hia ancestors, doubtless, 
was to make pruning knives for horticulturists and dissecting instruments 
for entomologists. 

Then comes Mr. McClintoek, son of Clintock, "Mc" being the Scotch for 
Bon. Clintock is a corruption of eling and dock. His ancestors were there- 
fore peach growers, and raised clinffs by budding or grafting the slock. This 
definition is etymological ly accurate. 

The name of J. C. Vincent is derived from the Latin vincere, to c6nquer. 
Mr. V. has made many conquests in his horticultural career, his last victory 
being the conquest of the vice- presidency of this Society, a laconic descrip- 
tion of which might be given in the language of Rome's great general — ■ 
vent, vidi, vid. 

Such an array of ability, both inherited and acquired, gives the Society a 
very prominent and enviable position in the horticultural world, and aflbrds 
unlimited opportunities for usefulness. 

The President of this Society, Deacon Sedgwick, having lately returned 
from his missionary labors in southwestern Missouri, was present, and grace- 
fully and ably filled his official chair. 

ORCHARDS. 

6. W. Feabson, chairman of committee, reported that he had carefully 
examined several orchards, and found a lai^ portion of the fruit buds badly 
damaged. The early-budding apples were all very badly injured. The 
later-budding varieties would probably make a fair crop. Peaches would 
be almost or quite a feilure. Pears are very full of bloom, but not more 
than one-tfaird will set. The same is true of cherries. While the bloom is 
unusually full, the germ is dead, and there can be but little fruit. The 
Early Richmond seems to he affected more than the native Morello. 

Mr. Coleuan baa examined bis orchards more carefully than usual, bav- 
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ing a large number of young trees juet coming into bearing. He thinka the 
tarnish bug ia doing mucb of the damage to fruit blossoms. His opinion of 
the coming fruit crop agrees with that of Mr. Pearson. 

Mr. Johnson stated that the same effects had been noticed in his neigh- 
borhood. The cherry crop there would not amount to anything. 

Mr. Watt's pear trees are perfectly white with bloom, but he believes 
there will not be a pear in his orchard. 

Thos. W. Pearson has an abundance of bloom, but expects but a partial 
crop of fruit. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the fruit crop of Kansas, except 
the winter apples, will be a very small one for this year. This, howevelr, is 
only a circumstance, and will not be any permanent damage to the fruit 
reputation of the State. Thd fruit crop of Michigan was almost a total 
failure the year before last, and yet she redeemed herself by last year's crop. 

At this juncture of the proceedings, S. Keynolds sang that fine old pa- 
thetic song by Russell, ''The Old Sexton." The piano accompaniment, by 
Miss Annie Yaroold, was rendered so nicely that it called out great applause. 

TAE, AND ITS EFFECTS AS A PREVENTION FOK INSECT ATTACKS. 

Mr. CoLEUAN, who has been experimenting on hie apple orchard with tar 
and tarred paper, reported the result. He claims that his trees, while the 
borers are kept out, arc not damaged in the least. Those that he has washed 
directly on the bark seem aa vigorous and healthy as the ones covered with 
the tarred paper. The wash is made with pine tar, reduced in consistency 
one-third by spirits of turpentine. 

This report brought out an animated and lengthy discussion. The general 
expression was, that it was not a safe esperiment. Several cases were cited 
where it was known that trees had been killed by the application of tar. That 
trees might go through one or two seasons without apparent injury, was ad- 
mitted, hut they would eventually succumb to the effects of closing up their 
pores. Then the question arose that the Society should be very carefiil what 
theories and practices it advocates, as many people might be misled. Dr. 
Marvin replied that no sensible person would consider individual opinion 
the teachings of the Society. There is such a diversity in location and soil 
that no two experiments would be attended with the same results, under 
different conditions and in different seasons. The reader, therefore, must 
carefully weigh individual conflicting opinions, and judge for himself. He 
recommends the Society to do the most of its work through the action of 
committees. Then the action of the Society on these committee reports 
would be official. This discussion ended by the appointment of a committee 
to examine Mr. Coleman'a trees. 

Mr. Brackett: In a recent number of the Kantag Farmer it was stated 
that the Missouri Pippin and Ben Davis were synonymous, being one and 
the same apple. 

The members were on their feet in an instant, ready to correct thia error. 
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The trees and fruit of the two varieties are quite dissimilar in their appear- 
SDce and habits. The distinctive points of difference were at once described. 
The fact that the Ben Davis was propagated fifty years ago while the Mis- 
«oari Pippin only dates back twenty years, is sufficient to correct this error. 

SHALL FRUITS. 

The blackberry canee are generally winter-killed. 

Mr. Watt reported that Mr. ChurehiU'B canes were all right. 

Mr. Pbttingili., of Black Jack, reported that the canea Id his neighbor- 
Lood were all killed; also, that strawberries looked badly. 

Mb8. McClintock read a paper on "Home Adornment." After enumer- 
ating the many ways by which home could be made pleasant and attractive, 
^heaaid that in order to enlist the sympathy and cooperation of the husband 
in the cultivation of flowers, it was sometimes necessary to use strategy. 
This she had found necessary in her own case. She was willing to give her 
sister friends the benefit of her experience. As it was not proper to commit 
the same to masculine ears, the information must be given by private means. 
For the information of her lady friends who have similar difficulties to en- 
counter, it is here stated that Mrs. McClintock resides some six miles south of 
Lawrence, and her post-office address is Lawrence. All communications per- 
fectly confidential, and no charges made. 

Mr. Bbaceett read a paper from Col. O. M, Waugh, of Gardner, John- 
son county, on "Horticulture and Agriculture Compared." 

The committee appointed at the March meeting, to prepare a programme 
of meetings for the summer months, made their report. That part of it re- 
ferring to the May meeting was adopted, the rest of the report being laid on 
the table till the next meeting, to await further developments. The May 
meeting will take place on the grounds of Wm. E. Barnes, Esq., of Vinland. 
The other meetings will be duly auuounced. 

Besides the song referred to, the exercises were interspersed with instru- 
imental music by Mr. F. Savage, on the cornet, accompanied by his accom- 
plished daughter, on the piano. 

The proceedings throughout were characterized by an unusual degree of 
interest, and all seemed to feel the importance of the cause in which they 
.were laboring. 

The time for the next meeting is the third Saturday in May. 



The President called the meeting to order at 11 o'clock A. m. He con- 
gratulated the Society on the pleasant and very favorable circumstances 
under which it was holding its first picnic of the season. He had no set 
speech prepared about the warbling of the feathered songsters in bush and 
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tree; the beautiful and ever-varyiog foliage and verdure, with which all Da- 
tore was clothed ; the glorious orb of day, fountaia aod source of light and 
life; the beauties and bounties of nature all arouod, etc., etc. Yet if he- 
could not Bay anything to them on these beautiful topics, he must tell them a 
little Story in his experience while laboring in southwestern Missouri, in the 
cause of horticulture. Although he succeeded in making many proselytes^ 
he found some very hardened sinners. One old lady seemed past all hope, 
for after he bad gone through the whole list of trees, shrubs and plants, she 
rejected everything with scorn, and he began to fear that her day of grace 
was past, when he happened to mention pie-plant. " Pie-plant," she said, " I 
have beam' of them afore — I reckon I'll take about five, two of custard 
and three of pumpkin, for I never seed pies growin' on plants in Missouri." 
A member proposed to send Deacon Sedgwick back to Missouri to con- 
tinue and complete bis missionary labors as soon as the "conditions are 
favorable," which will probably be about next spring. 



The condition of the orchards and fruit prospects were discussed at great 
length. The President asked for reports from the various localities, in order 
that the Society could obtain all the facts in the case, from which an approxi- 
mate estimate might he made. It is well known that location, soil and alti- 
tude all have their influence on the fruit crop, so that the reports on the 
same varieties from different orchards varied considerably as to their pros- 
pective yields. On the whole, however, the prospect of an ample supply of 
apples for home consumption is bright enough, and there may be a surplus 
for shipment. 

Mk. Demino reported that in his orchards the Willow Twig, Borne 
Beauty and some other kinds were carrying as much fruit as the trees should 
bear. Trees that are not bearing are showing signs of blight, but not enough> 
to cause any serious damage. 

Mr. Lovejoy made a very favorable report Northern Spy, Rawles 
Genet and Talman's Sweet are quite full; the other varieties are scattering. 
The trees located on the highest portions of the orchard are bearing best. 
He will not have many pears or cherries. 

Robert Pierson will have a good crop of the Roman Stem and Rome 
Beauty, while the other varieties will be scattering. 

Mb. Pardee will have a tolerably full crop of the Rawles Genet, Porter 
and Talman's Sweet. The other varietiee will yield but little. 

E. D. Pettinqill: Porter, Willow Twig, Rome Beauty and Wagener 
are very promising. The other varieties will be almost a failure. 

E. A. CoLEHAy said that at first he did not believd he would have a bushel 
of apples. On a further examination of bis trees, he finds that he will have 
an abundance for himself and some to spare. He will also have a partial 
crop of pears. 

W. E. Barnes will have a good crop of the Rawles Genet, Lowell, Por- 
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ter, Willon Twig and Northern Spy. He thinka the apple crop od the 
whole will be very light, as the leading varieties of winter fruit, euch as the 
Ben Davis, Missouri Pippin and Winesap, are almost failures. 

Wm. Gill will have a full crop of the Bawles Genet, Willow Twig and 
Porter. 

Mb. Dehinq thinks that the value of the apple crop in this county wilt 
be nearly if not quite equal to that of the wheat crop. 

N. Henshaw will have a full crop of the Northern Spy, and hut few from 
the other kinds. 

Wh. Flaskett will have a good crop of Rome Beauty, Lowell, and 
Duchess of Oldenburg ; beyond these, he does not expect much. The other 
varieties, of which he has many, will be only scattering. 

Wh. Roe will have a crop of Rawles Genet, Willow Twig and Lowell. 

Db. Evatt would not have very much fruit in bis orchard, from the fact 
that it was both young and small; but the Willow Twig and Wine apple 
were full. Hia Smith's Cider Is not bearing, which never failed before. 

Rev. C. H. Lovejoy remarked that he went East last year, and the peo- 
ple were rejoicing over the prospect of a good crop of apples, which they had 
not had before in ten years. He thinks there is a greater variety of apples 
planted in the orchards of this county than anywhere else in the United 
States, and hence there will never be a total, or even a serious failure. 



The people grouped themselves over the grounds, and took dinner in the 
"basket picnic" style. The large number present rendered it impossible to 
prepare tables at which all could be seated. The enjoyment of the "feast 
of good things," however, was not in the least degree lessened by this ar- 
rangement 

After the hour for dinner bad expired, the meeting was called to order. 
The subject of 

SMALL FRUITS 

Was called up, whereupon O. H. Ayer reported that his raspberries were 
badly killed, and strawberries needed rain to produce a full crop; of the 
raspberries. Smith's Ironclad had stood the winter the best. 

Mk. Pardee reported his strawberries iu good condition, and with aD 
early rain would make a good crop. The Turner (red ) withstood the winter 
better than the blackcaps. 

A. H. Lathrop has the Miami and Doolittle in good condition, and full 
of fruit. 

Mr. Lovejoy never had better prospects for small fruits than at present, 
except for the blackberry; his Lawtons would be at least half a crop. He 
has a thornless raspberry, called the Davidson, which did not winter-kill, and 
is bearing full. 
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The committee appointed to view the premisee reported the foIlowiDg, 
through ita chairman, N. P. Deming: 

Yonr committee would respectfully report that they find the Northern Spy, 
Mother, Porter, Rawles Genet and Willow Twig are bearing full. The Ben 
Davis will be more than half a crop. The Winesap and White Winter 
Pearmain will bear but little. Pears will be a failure. The Concord grape 
is in good conditiou. We find the number of apple trees on this fruit farm 
to be 7,000, of which 5,000 are in bearing. The evergreens, which are 
10,000 in number, are the finest and greatest number your committee have 
yet seen, and doubtless are the finest and lai^est assortment in the State. 
They are in excellent condition, showing that all kinds of evergreens will 
grow and thrive in Kansas. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

Mb. Dehimg exhibited a cottonwood borer in process of traoBformation, 
which was nearly metamorphosed into a beetle — its perfect state. He stated 
that .the woodpecker was doing good work in dicing it out of the trees. 
He also exhibited a perfect beetle of the apple-tree crown borer, which 
proved to be quite a curiosity to many present 

Mk. Lovejoy has not lost more than six trees In ten years from borers in 
his orchards. He attributes his immunity to the woodpecker, which is quite 
numerous on his grounds. 



The promise of a good crop of grapes is very encouraging. 

Mb. Gili. has two vineyards; the one on the high land is bearing full, 
while the one on lower ground seems to be very late in starting. He asked 
tor an explanation. 

Mr. Ayer replied that the principal buds were likely killed, and the fruit 
had to rely on the dormant buds, which are always later in starting. 

This theory seemed satisfactory to the Society. 

The question of tarring trees came up, when the fact was brought to light 
that several orchardists in and around Vinland had for years been in the 
habit of tarring their trees, and among their number was Mr. Barnes. 

LECTURES AND ESSAYS. 

Miss M. L. Mac; read the followmg essay, which was listened to with at- 
tentive interest: 

"There is a spirit in men, and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth 
them understanding." How full of this glorious inspiration have been some 
of the early pioneers of our noble Statel As you meet them now, with their 
sunny countenances, and glance back for a moment at what they have gone 
through, we think their motto has been, "Whatever you do, do cheerfully, 
as if your heart was in it." . 
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" 'Twill smooth the wsj to the goal jou seek. 

And give 70U strength h> win it; 

For little of silver and gold you'll get, 

If you make up your mind to frown and fret. 

Little of joy, for a lonely hour. 

If you've never planted a aingle flower. 

What, diongh the task a hard one be, 

Btill with a smile b^n it ; 

And whatever you do, do obeerfally, 

Aod juat put your heart right in ic" 
Among those who have fought the battle aucceesAillj, who came here with 
a heart full of hope, and a determiQation to go through and win, with a full 
faith in the resources of our State, was one to whom we are indebted for our 
pleaBBnt meeting here to-day. His experience has been much the same as 
many others, yet he seems to have had an unbounded faith in horticulture 
in Kansas. He came here a young man, with an ox team, in 1856, settled 
upon a bomeatead in what was then the "wilds of Kansas," built a cabin, 
made even the "shakes" for it himself, aad laid the foundation of what is 
now hie beautiful home. He "bached it" until 1868, when he took to him- 
self Mies Gertrude Dunn, which union has proved a happy one indeed, and 
the finest touches of woman's nature have been added to make the home 
complete. 

Kansas, at the time he came here, was considered no home for fruit of 
any kind. People would tell you that fruit would not grow here, and that 
it was just wasting time and money to try to raise it. In the face of all this, 
Mr. Barnes, with mauy others, went to work aud put out large orchards of 
different kinds of fruit. He was the first to introduce and grow the Concord 
grape in Kansas. They have worked long and faithfully through many dis- 
couragements that would have daunted leas brave hearts, but as you look 
around you to-day, you can see what faith and perseverance will do.' Here 
are 17 acres in vineyards, 150 acres in fine groves and orchards, iaterapersed 
with evergreens and flowers. Two years ago he reaped something of a re- 
ward in 8,000 bushels of apples. 

His advice was always given when asked as to horticulture, with a kind- 
ness and simplicity which were remembered and followed, although his views 
differed from others, such as the best bark to feed rabbits was the bark of a 
dog, and the best location for early apples was near the house. Hia expe- 
rience, when written up, would be much the same as many of our fruit grow- 
era of this country, and their combined success has doue much to stimulate 
the growth of this noble occupation. 

All over this great commonwealth we find people looking to Douglas 
county as the center around which revolves the horticulture of the State, 
which every year grows more extensive, and before many years Kansas will 
be the great first center (in her special fruits) of the world ; and we all be- 
lieve with one accord, there is no other Stale like ours. 
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"No dearer ghore; " 
Thou art the sheller of the free, 
The home, the port of liberty, 
Thou hast been and shalt erer be, * 

Till time is o'er." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

On motioD, it was decided to hold the June meeting at Bletnarck Grove. 
As the third Saturday in June will be the summer solstice, the Society can 
enjoy the iongeat day in the year. 

Dr. Evatt invited the Society to hold one or more of its summer meet- 
ings on the fair ground this summer, and on motion it was decided to accept 
the invitation for the July meeting. 

A very important feature of this meeting, and which contributed to the 
enjoyment of all, was the presence of the Baldwin City Band, which, though 
not quite equal to Gilmore's Band, of New York city, discoursed excellent 
music, in correct time. 

After a vote of thanks to Mr, and Mrs. Barnes for their generous hospi- 
tality, and also to the Baldwin City Band for their excellent music, the meet- 
ing adjourned. 

This meeting was one of pleasure, encouragement and profit: pleasure 
socially, encouragement in the improved prospects since the last meeting for 
a considerable fruit crop, and profit in the exchange and interchange of ideas, 
views and opinions. 

MEETING HELD AT BISMARCK GROVE, JUNE 20, 1879. 
Prehident M. Sedgwick called the Society to order, and remarked: 
"There seems to be some doubt in the minds of our people of the truth of 
some statements made at the opening of our last meeting. I must admit 
that I liave been losing ground for 'truth and veracity' since I left qS 
quoting scripture. Then, if I had told the people that I had swallowed a 
whale, and backed up the statement by some historical fact from the Bible, 
they would have believed it. To-day the meeting will be opened in a diSer- 
ent way, and the talk will be confined to fruit. We must watch our Society 
closely to keep out irrelevant subjects and side issues, or we shall degener- 
ate into some of the imru of the day, thereby diverting our noble Society 
from its important and legitimate work." 

President Sedgwick then favored the Society with an original poem, char- 
acteristic of wit and humor. It was recognized by some as a parody on one 
of "Mother Goose's" immortal rhymes, which, our young folks will remem- 
ber, begins with "A was an archer, and shot at a frog," etc.: 

A stands for apple, the king of all fruits, 

Delicioos for mUD, aud loved by most brutes. 

B is for berry; though smaller in size, 

So delicious in Savor should not be despised. 
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C ia the currant, and cherr? lo fine. 

When baked in (he pie, or pressed ia the wine. 

D atands for date; with ob It won't grow; 

Nor what date exactly uoae of oh know. 

F is the fig, rich, mellow and sweet; 

In Italj it is eaten Ibr both bread and meat, 

G is the grape of scriptnral renown, 

In the old world and new quite commonly found. 

H stands for huckleberr;^, the poor Indian's food; 

Bark of complexion, but deddedl? good. 

J is the juniper, a medicine with some, 

More particnlarl; when soaked in New England mm, 

M stands for melon; with its covering of green, 
And rich core of pink, it is fit for a qaeen. 
N stands for nectarine, now don't jou forget it; 
All 70n who are without it will sorel? regret it. 
O is the orange, from Florida State, 
And alwajs in season, both early and late. 
P is the pear, the plum and the peach; 
All three so delicious, there's a power in each. 
Q is [he quince; though hard, soar, and vroody. 
Yet plenty of sugar soon makes it a goody. 
R is the raspberr;^, delicioos and good, 
When grown in the garden, or wild in the wood, 
S is the strawberry, the lop of the pile — ' 

The pride of old age and the joy of the child. 
T stands for tomato ; though common and cheap. 
Should not be forgotten, for 'tis exoellMit to eat. 
U is for underdrain, if these fruits you would grow. 
V stands for vengeance, on the insect, our foe. 
W Btands for work, Ood allotted to all. 
■ With these you'll succeed with large fruits and small. 

The President then resumed his place, amid the cheers of the crowd. 
The meeting was favored with the presence of several distinguished per- 
mns, among whom were Dr. Keynoids, of Fort Riley, Hon. Sidney Clarke, 
and Mr. and Mrs. T. D. Thacher. 

FRurre. 
The reports on fmit from different sections of the county differed but lit^ 
tie from those made at the last meeting. The strawberry crop has been 
rather light, the dry weather coming at that juncture cutting it short. The 
raspberry crop has not been more than half of that of last year ; of the black- 
caps. Smith's Ironclad seems to have done the best, while of the red varie- 
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ties, the Turner has borne most. Of this latter berry, Mr. J. C Bardell had 
some fine specimens. He claims that this berry ia both hardy and prolific 
Mr. Underwood, of the same place, had specimens of the Smith, Gregg, and 
Qanargua ; the last-named is of a purple tint, being a cross between the red 
and blackcap. 

There will no blackberries worth counting on, nearly all the canes having 
been killed to the snow-Hne. 

The cherry crop, both early and late, amounte to very little ; they are not 
half enough for home consumption. 

The pear and peach crops are also failures. 

As to grapes, Wm. E. Barnes considers the vines in excellent condition, 
giving promise of a full crop. 

There will be a scarcity of early apples, but an abundance of the winter 
varieties for home use, with some to spare. The Bawles Genet will be the 
most abundant. 

Mr. T. D. Thacbeb was called upon. He stated that he had not attended 
the meetings for some two years, as business had prevented, but kept himself 
posted on the doings of the Society. He considered the Society of much more 
than local importance, as questions and subjects brought out by it were dia- 
cuBsed all over the State. He knew the Society was doing a good work, not 
' only among its own members, but wherever the reports were read, people were 
encouraged and stimulated to greater care and exertion in the production of 
the various kinds of fruit found adapted to Kansas. 

Db. Reyttolds, of Fort Kiley, was then called for, who read the following 
paper on fertilizers : 

FEKTTLtZEBS. 

The subject proposed to be discussed in the present paper is not fertUaa- 
Hon, as announced in your local paper, but fsrtiluers, or the proper uses of 
manures. Fertilization of the soil can require no labored argument before a 
body of intelligent and practical agriculturists and horticulturists, such as 
are now before me; but fertilizers and how to use them, may open a wide field 
for thought and discussion. And as I know, from my reading of your 
doings, that it ia your custom to analyze all the theories that are advanced 
by the speakers and writers who are invited to address you, I should feel 
that I had taken advantage of the honor conferred upon me, when you an- 
nounced me as one of your essayists, if I dwelt upon a subject which was all 
pro and no eon, and which would deprive you of the privilege which the 
sailor said be enjoyed in the Episcopal Church, of being able to "jaw back." 

Plants, like all other living organisms, cannot live and grow without food. 
Indeed, they are more epicurean than animals, for it matters not how much 
food ia within their reach, 4hey will partake of none that has not been thor* 
oughly prepared. They difior, however, from ordinary epicures, in that they 
never eat, but demand that all their nourishment be furnished in a liquid or 
aeriform state. All the food furnished by the soil must be dissolved in water. 
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and nothing is plant food until it is in aolutioD. Id do other form can Dutri* 
ment enter into the compoeitioti of plant organiam. It muat receive its 
entire nutriment through the pores in its leaves and in the fibers of its roots, 
which are too minute to he discernible by the naked eye. 

Animals have the power of locomotion, and ambulate from point to point 
in search of their food, while the plant, from its organism, must remain 
stationary. It is true that it does make iaint efforts at locomotion by ex- 
tending its roots and rootlets in search of nourishment; but its powers in 
this particular are always limited. 

Chemistry has taught us that manures and fertilizers furnish the ingredi- 
ents which plants possess, and which they must therefore receive in a decom* 
posed and liquid form. The moss and the oak feed alike. To be of avail, 
therefore, as plant food, fertilizers must be applied in such a way aa to insure 
the solubility of the chemical elements which they possess, and must be so dis- 
tributed through the soil as to enable the rootlets to form a connection with 
their decomposed and soluble constituents; and numerous experiments hav6 
made it positive that the more thoroughly and intimately the plant food is 
diffused through and mixed with the soil, the greater will be the growth of 
any plant placed therein, in a given time. 

These facts, which no one can gainsay, make it necessary Jbr us to inquire 
what the constituents of plants are, and to ask if they receive from the soil 
all the nouTisfament which enables them to live and grow ; or learn, if pos- 
sible, if the air of heaven be a mutual and reciprocal partner in this great 
and never-ceasing work. 

And what a wonder, what a unity in this atmosphere by which we are sur- 
rounded, and hy which all things live! It possesses properties so dissimilar 
that we are slow to believe that they can exist together. It rises above us 
with its cathedral dome arching toward that heaven of which it is the most 
familiar synonym and symbol. It floats around us like that grand object 
which the Apostle John saw in his vision, "a sea of glass like unto crystal." 
80 massive is it, that when it begins to stir it tosses about great ships like 
playthings, and sweeps cities and forests like snowflakes to destruction before 
it ; and yet it is so mobile that we have lived years in it before we can be per- 
suaded that it exists at all, and the great bulk of mankind never realize the 
truth that they are bathed in an ocean of air. Its weight is so enormous that 
iron shivers before it like glass, yet a soap-bubble sails through it with im- 
punity, and the tiniest insect waves it aside with its wing; and yet so rich is 
it in nutriment that every plant that lives and grows feeds upon it in a greater 
or leas degree. Without it the rainbow would want its triumphal arch, and 
the oak its majestic form and figure. 

"Plants," says the father of agricultural chemistry, "are found by analysis 
to consist principally of charcoal and ceriform matter, and that the princi- 
ples which they yield, on burning or distillation, were derived from elements 
which they gain either by their leaves from theair, or by their roots from the soil. 
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i from oi^anized subatances contain tbe principles of v^etable 
matters, which, during putrefaction, are rendered either soluble in water or 
aeriform, and in these states they are capable of being assimilated to the veg- 
etable organs. No one principle affords the pabulum of vegetable life; it is 
neither charcoal nor hydrogen, nor aznte, nor osygen alone, but all of them 
together, in various states and various combinations." 

In this paragraph Sir Humphrey Davy enunciates broad principles, but 
he narrows in tbe nutrition of the plant to carbon, hydrogen, azote and oxy- 
gen, and fails entirely to do justice to potash, soda, lime, magnesia, and tbe 
phosphates. But later chemists, Boussingalt, Gilbert, Lawes, Johnson, Cald- 
well and others, who, stimulated by Sir Humphrey's successes, have traveled 
further in the road which he opened than his own life permitted, have proved 
beyond a cavil that plants are composed of silicic acid, alumina, lime, mag- 
nesia, oxide of iron, potash, soda, chlorine, sulphuric acid, phosphorus, 
carbon, etc. The last named is of vital importance to ^11 plants, and there- 
fore is furnished in two ways; let, to thesoil, which makes it more retentive 
of manures, enables it to appropriate larger quantities of tbe fertilizing gases 
of the atmosphere, gives it greater power to absorb moisture, and renders it 
warmer and more congenial to plant life and development; and 2d, it 
unites with the oxygen of the air, makes carbonic acid gas, and floats at will 
from plant to plant, and imparts its carbon through the leaves. Waring, 
in his Elements of Agriculture, says: "Carbon gives to tbe soil power to 
absorb moisture, because it is of itself one of the beat absorbents in nature. 
It renders the soil warmer, because it darkens its color. Black 
surfaces absorb more heat than light ones, as a black coat, when worn in the 
sun, is warmer thau one of a lighter color. By mixing carbon with the soil, 
we darken its color, and render it capable of absorbing a greater amount of 
heat from the sun's rays. It will be recollected that, when vegetable matter 
decomposes in the soil, it produces certain gases — carbonic acid, etc. — which 
either escape into tbe atmosphere, or are retained in the soil for the use of 
plants. Tbe production of these gases is always accompanied by heat, which, 
though scarcely perceptible to our senses, is perfectly so ti> the growing plant, 
and is of much practical importance^ 

The most careful and abundant analyses of grasses, cereals, roots and 
fruits have been made in England, France and Germany during the last 
thirty years, which show the sources whence all plants feed, and prove that 
without these elements they will not live and mature. It is true that but a 
a small per cent, of their food is received from the earth, and that the amount 
is quite variable with different plants, nevertheless it is indispensable for all. 

Analysis prove that there are over sixty elements on the earth, but that' 
plants select and use leas than one-half of that number, chief among which 
are carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, potassium, sodium, iron, phosphorus 
and silicon. The first four are obtained in part from the atmosphere, while 
all the others WMtt be furnished by ike soil. 
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It is this which makes the proper uses of manures and the maintenaiice 
■of the fertility of the soil a subject of pararaouot importance. If continued 
■cropping of fruits, cereals or vegetables removes from the iand those miner- 
als which are necessary for plant life and growth, a marked decrease of 
crops and finally a total barreciuess of soil must follow. Hence the import- 
ance to every agriculturist and horticulturist of knowing what manurea 
should be applied to maintain the fertility of bis soil while he is calling upon 
it for large yields of the various products which make food for man and 
beast. 

A thought arises here which, if I mistake not, is of too great importaoce 
to be omitted, and which has been sn^ested purely by the caption of this 
«88ay. Our soils have all been derived from the gradual dtBintegration and 
decay of rocks, which are composed in part of the minerals which are abso- 
lutely necessary to sustain plant life. But are not thoae minerals often 
locked up in chemical compounds and by mechanical conditions which render 
them unavailable? Is it not therefore a "proper use" of certain manures 
to break up these compounds into elementary substances? or, in other words, 
to unlock these supplies and prepare them for plant use? 

This may tax the skill of the agricultural chemist and of the observant 
manipulator of soils, but will not both be more than repaid by the benefits 
which may follow from their labors? 

Another use of manures is to atone for the exhaustion caused by the 
growth of previous crops, and as certain crops require large amounts of 
certain elements, say potassium and phosphorus, the fertility of the soil can- 
not be maintained unless these elements are given back. The soil may 
abound in all the other prerequisites, but if these are wanting, it will be use- 
less for the productioD of thoae plants which feed largely on these elements. 
Did this assertion require proof, I could furuish it by the volume. 

Time was, and not far back, when this view of manures, which is now 
everywhere approved, was not entertained either by the observing farmer, 
the fruit-grower, or the learned chemist. Davy gave the stamp of his genius 
to tbe propagation of the idea that manures are improvements and amend- 
ants to ground id the first place, and that their value as food materials to 
the plant is only secondary ; and Jethro Tull,'a boisterous Berkshire farmer, 
and the inventor of the seed drill, was the first who brought forward the 
idea that minute earthly particles supply tie nutriment of ^he vegetable 
world. He anticipated Liebig in the grand idea that the mineral matters of 
the soil are the food of plants; but his notion of manures was, that they act 
in no other way than in ameliorating the texture of the soil. In other words, 
that their agency is solely mechanical. "All sorts of dungs," he says, "and 
■ composts contain some matter which, when mixed with the soil, ferments 
therein, and by such ferment dissolves, crumbles, and divides the earth. 
This is the chief and almost the only use of dung, for, as to the earthy part 
of it, the quantity is so very small that, after a perfect putrefacUon, it ap- 
24 
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pears to bear a moat incocsiderabie proportion to the soil it is destined tO' 
manure, and therefore in that respect is nest to nothing." 

It will not detract from the reputation of this great agricuiturist if we- 
admit that, like most others who leave the beaten path, he was sometimes 
misled hy inexperience, and sometimes deceived by a too-aanguiae imagina- 
tion. As I have elsewhere said," this eccentric innovator, like many others to- 
whom the world is a debtor, made a great mistake, not in claiming mnch, 
ver^ much, for the improved tillage which he demanded, but by bis rash affir- 
mation that with it manures and fertilizers might be dispensed with. Had 
he confined his recommendations of the drill to cereals and to leguminous 
and bulbous-rooted plants, without puzzling his brain about the food of 
plants, being content with pulverizing the soil and killing the weeds, he 
would have deserved a high seat among the world's benefactors." 

Tull's view of the use of "dung" fell stillborn, until Liebig, thirty years 
after, poiuted out that farm-yard manure is not indispensable; that it can 
successfully, though not economically, be replaced by mineral substances. 

The elements most likely to fail us in all our Kansas lands are hut three ; 
and these can be supplied by barn-yard manures, by the raising and plow- 
ing under of red clovtir, or by the judicious application of " commercial fer- 
tilizers." But to supply either of these by littering the barn-yard, to be 
trampled by stock, while wind, rain, and sunshine, each in turn is exercis- 
ing a damaging influence upon the compost, is noi an economical labor. 
When such stufi^ Js hauled out upon the land, nine-tenths of each load ia 
mud and water. 

Potassium, phosphorus and nitrogen are the only elements of the soil that 
we are likely to exhaust. The latter is furnished to the plant, in part, 
through its leaves, but only in part, as it caouot be assimilated by the plant, 
save in some compounded form. It must be furnished, therefore, in some 
degree thfough the soil, either by the application of nitrogenized salts, by 
an abundant application of ammoniacal manures, or by the plowing-in of 
plants which are known to possess it in a large degree. And no plant, as 
far as at present known, stores up in its stems, leaves and roots, such large 
supplies of nitrogen as the red clover. 

Peter Collier tells us that the roots of clover amount in weight to two- 
thirds of the stem and leaves, and that a good crop will leave upon the soilr 
after the removal of the hay, from 150 to 200 pounds of nitrogen per acre — 
a supply abundant to meet the wants of any one subsequent crop of grains 
or roots; and Bousaingautt and other French chemists assert that 250 
pounds of clover roots are of equal value to 1,000 pounds of barn-yard ma- 
nure; and the growth of red clover ou all uplands ia (I know from observa- 
tion during my boyhood in Putnam county, N. Y.) greatly stimulated by 
the use of sulphate of lime — called in commerce, gypsum or plaster. 

Why nitrogen should be sought for in commercial fertilizing establish- 
ments while it can be procured so cheaply from the stable or barn-yard, or 
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from the growth of red clover, I am at a lose to devise ; and I see no wisdom 
in carting stable manure a raile or more for the purpose of oitrogeDiziag the 
Boil wheD it can be done quite as effectually and far more economically by 
raising a crop of clover. Red clover should be every former's and borticultur* 
ist's vade me4sum. He should sow it, make bay of it, feed it, plow its roots 
under, and swear by it whenever he has any swearing to do. It made farm- 
ing profitable is England and Scotland, and it will do the same for Kansas 
if we employ it as our agent. 

Potassium, another plant element liable to be wanting in our soil, which 
is exhausted by cropping, can lie imparted by wood-ashes, and by all other 
substances that contain potash. Feldspar is rich in pure potash (fifteen per 
cent.), but owing to its extreme insolubility, it is practically useless to the 
farmer. Potash is contained also in the excrements of animals, but in lim- 
ited quantities, that are not sufficient to restore the proper balance to soils 
where it is largely deficient ; but if the crop which bas exhausted the potash 
be fed upon the farm, and the alvine discbarges be carefully preserved and 
applied to the soil, there is but little loss of this most valuable element, and 
if it be needed in abundance as food for the potato and other roots, it 
should be given liberally in manures or supplied to the soil ia those com- 
mercial fertilizers which contaiu it in abundance. Perhaps the most valu- 
able in this ingredient of all domestic places, are the hen-house and the 
ash-hopper, both of which are often ignored by the horticulturist. The laet 
named not only supplies potash, but renders close and compact soils pulver- 
able. The first named is as rich in phosphorus and nitrogen as much of 
the merchantable guanos. The Chincha Islands' are nearly exhausted of 
their guanos; and the Ouanape and other islands which furnish the present 
supply, while they may be as rich in the phosphates as the Chincha, are 
said to be far less so in ammooia. Professor Johnson, in his learned work, 
"Agricultural Chemistry," gives this test for guanos: "Mix a little quick- 
lime with the guano, and the odor of ammonia will be strong if it is reason- 
ably rich in that element." 

But I am digressing. If the droppings of domestic fowls (other than the 
goose) were kept dry as the guanos of South America have been by that dry 
climate, it would be nearly as valuable ; perhaps not quite as rich in the 
phosphates, since fish-bones decomposed are one of the constituents in guano. 
As a top-dressing, it is believed to be almost a failure in this climate, but when 
composted and applied to root crops, my own experiments have been always 
crowned with success. 

Phosphorus, which occurs in all organisms, save the sponge and like lower 
orders, is present in the soil in even smaller quantities than potash, and is 
one of the most important constituents of plants, especially of wheat and some 
other cereals. Hence it is that wheat and most other cereals exhaust this 
element, and make the lands unproductive, in a shorter time than other 
crops, unless — as is now the case with alimitednumber of our Eastern farm- 
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ers, but has long been the case in England — bone-dust and the guanos are 
used to keep up the supply. The liquid excrement of our domestic animals 
furnishes it in no measured manner, and where that is carefully saved and 
giveu to the soil, the loss of this importaat element of plant life is in a great 
measure restored. A learned agricultural chemist assures me that a single 
cow will in this way produce in one year 900 pounds of solid matter, and 
furnish ample phosphorus and other elements to manure one and oue-fourth 
acres of ground. 

Prof. Johnson says : "It may be assumed as certain that the phosphate of 
lime, which bones contain so largely, is of important effect in promoting vege- 
tatioD. All our cultivated plants require and contain both phosphoric acid 
and lime, and from the vegetables on which they feed, all animals derive the 
entire substance of their bones. This same phosphoric acid and lime, there- 
fore, must exist iu the soil on which the plants grow, or they will neither 
thrive themselves, nor be able properly to nourish the animals they are des- 
tined to feed. If a soil, then, be deficient in phosphate of lime, or its con- 
stituents, it is clear that the addition of bones will benefit the after crops, 
not only by the animal, but by the earthy matter also which they contain. 
But there is no deficiency of these elements in your soil; they exist in 
abundance, but cannot always be found in a condition for assimilation. I 
believe, therefore, that if the rocks by which you are surrounded were ground 
to powder,and scattered on the surface of your tillable land after plowing, you 
would have no lack of phosphoric acid and lime. While I would, underiwfy 
rare circumstances, recommend an outlay for merchantable fertilizers, I would 
urge close scrutiny. The greed of man is great, and our Eastern horticultur- 
ists have just passed through the dearly-bought experience which British 
toilers had to endure before the common law of England made it a criminal 
offense to sell as a fertilizer a valueless article. To-day, there may be found 
in the American market so-called fertilizers barely worth the barrels in 
which the stuff is packed, and the sale of which, considering the advance 
which has been made iu agricultural chemistry, is a reproach to the rural 
community." ■ 

Prof. Colwell, of "Cornell," has a learned letter upon this subject, which 
all purchasers of fertilizers would do well to read and heed. He shows how 
merchantable and soluble phosphates become insoluble, and thereibre use- 
less to plant growth. 

The most scientific horticulturists iu England will buy but one kind of 
artificial fertilizers, viz., sulphosphate of lime, believing that their stables 
and clover fields supply every other plant food required. But it must be 
remembered that the Euglish farmer not only makes, but protects from de- 
struction, a large amount of manure yearly. 

The subject I have endeavored to discuss is of boundless limits. To do 
it justice in all its bearings, a volume must be written; but this of coaiee 
was not expected by you of me. 
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Mr. Presideot, I should like to add one word before yon give this sbarp- 
witted audience a chance to "jaw back," and it is this : I have avoided, for 
reasoDH that I deemed good, the use of chemical and scientific terms ; but I ac- 
knowledge, air, that this may lay me open to the charge of want of exactness. 
I hope, therefore, that you will counsel them to be a little tender iu their crit- 
icisms, not only on account of my extreme youth, but on account of my 
desire to be useful to my old neighbors, and to my fellow-Kansans generally. 

A vote of thanks was tendered the essayiat. 

BNTOMOLOaY. 

Mr. Deminq exhibited specimens of lieetleB, from both the round and flat- 
headed borers, besides the larva of the codling moth. The birds are work- 
ing industriously in destroying them, and it is thought that in a short time 
the borer will be a thing of the past. Mr. D. also reported the following : 
On the subject of using tar to prevent borers working in apple trees, my 
opinion is, the man that uses his knife twice a year in hunting borers will 
have a much better orchard at the end of five years than the one that depends 
on tar as a preventive. I make this report as my deliberate judgment, after 
years of careful observation and experience. 

HoK. Sidney Clarke was called for. and responded in a very neat and 
encouraging speech. He considered Kansas the most favored part of the 
country, not only in fruits, but in climate, soil, and freedom from flood and 
tempest. Iu 1814 a great storm arose, which extended all over the six New 
England States, lasting for three days, Oa the farm, some sixty miles from 
Boston, on which he was raised, three hundred large apple trees were torn up 
by the roots, and corresponding destruction followed over the entire six States. 

As horticulturists, we ought to be proud of Kansas — her soil, her climate, 
her central position, her past record, and her future prospects. To givesome 
idea of the demand for fruit in the near future, it is confidently believed that 
the next twenty-five years 'wilt give Kansas a population of not less than 
3,000,000 souls. He considers agricultural and horticultural societies a bene- 
fit to the State, as they investigate all questions relating to the producte of 
the soil, which are the real wealth of the Nation. 

Dr. Evatt: I remember that failures occurred, both in fruit and farm 
crops, many years ago, when I lived in Ohio, quite as frequently as they do 
in Kansas, and some of them were total failures. I have strong faith in Kan- 
sas, and intend to live and die here. 

The meeting adjourned at an early hour. 



MEETING HELD AT MILLEE'8 HALL, IN LAWRENCE, JULY 19, 1879. 
J. C. ViNCEHT, Vice President, called the meeting to order. 

ORCHARDS. 

There seems to be no particular change in the prospect for winter apples 
since the last report. There is no doubt, however, but what the fruit, when 
gathered, will measure up much more than at present anticipated. The pres- 
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ent season is much more favorable than laat for a perfect development of the 
apple crop; this, together with the fact that the fruit is thin od the trees, 
makes it highly probable, if uot certain, that it will be large in size, and ex- 
cellent in quality. The Rawles Oenet — the great standard apple in Mis- 
Bouri — will yield almost, if not quite, a full crop, and there is a large number 
of bearing trees of this variety iu the county. Mr. G. C. Braekett has the 
largest orchard of this variety, iu the county, if not in the 8tate. It is well 
known that the Genet is a very late apple, and one of the best keepers we 
have. The Wineaap and Willow Twig — both good apples — are promising, 
in many orchards, a fair yield and fine quality. 

Mr. Barnes, of Vinland: Apple trees generally are very thrifty, and 
making a vigorous growth. 

8MALI. FRUITS, 

Mr. Coleman very minutely, and at length, gave hia experience with the 
difierent varieties of raspberries. His crop in the aggr^ate waa not more 
than one-third. The fruit set full enough, but the dry weather prevented its 
perfect development. He believes in growing for profit, the very earliest and 
latest varieties. He thinks much of the Turner (red), and believes it to be 
the coming berry. Would cultivate well and often, up to the time of pick- 
ing. His yield of raspberries for 1879 was about 2,000 quarts, half of 
which he marketed in Topeka, at an average of twenty cents per quart. 

GRAPES. 

Mb. Griesa reported some slight indications of rot, but as yet nothing 
serious. 

Misa Ix>LA Bell had not noticed any rot, but the late storms had dam- 
aged her vines to some extent. 

Mr. Ayer thought the prospect for a good grape crop excellent. All 
that is required now is a sufficiency of dry weather, to prevent rot. 

FLORICULTURE. 

Mrs. Bublinoahe was called on, and responded in the following essay: 
When we refer to the loveliness of flowers, they seem to come before us 
with their pleasing forms and colors, and if a student in botany, their 
Strange structure and history interest us. If we have not the time to un- 
derstand their history, characteristics, etc., we can all cultivate and love a 
few of them, which is just as important as to understand their history. If 
we love and cultivate them, we are inspired to study and learn all we can 
about them. They afford an entertainment that no home should do with- 
out. An Eastern writer once said : " I never see a man with a.nosegay or 
a single bud in his buttonhole without thinking the better of him. It is 
like the gleam of light through a crevice that tells of warmth and good 
cheer within." And another says: "Beauty need not cost money. God 
has made this world with all its beauty included, and he is pleased to have 
us love and study what he has created. The flowers are choice gififl, and if 
we cultivate them, it will gratify our love for the beautiful and elevate and 
edify us." 
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It was Leigli HuDt who said : " 8et flowers od your table, a whole nose- 
gay if you can get it, or but a single pink, a ^laiBy or a buttercup, or pre- 
serve but a handful of grasses, and you have something that reminds you of 
Ood's creation, and that gives you a link with the poets who have done it 
most honor." All who have availed themselves of the entertainment the 
flowers offer, universally agree that to the infant and the thinking man they 
bring alike a refreshing satisfaction that do other thing can afford. 

It has been justly said by a member of the Douglas County Horticultural 
Society, that "the cultivation of flowers is comparatively neglected." We 
have heard housekeepers say, " I have never tried to have flowers; I have 
no time for outside work, and I think they must be a great care." While 
-we fiilly sympathize with these careful housekeepers, let us remember what 
we have heard of the woman who " was troubled about many things." All 
our time need not be taken up about the " latest style of dress " and the 
duties of the household. We assure all who try to cultivate a few beautiful 
flowers, that instead of "a great care," they will .prove a source of great 
pleasure and reward. 

We were once traveling with an acquaintance, when the conversation turned 
OD flowers. She said: "I think a bed of petunias looks coarse and weedy, 
and I don't like them." Now, we have always been fond of a bed of pe- 
tunias on the laws, so we replied that people's tastes differed. For a bright, 
variegated display, in a sunny situation, we like the petunias much; and if 
she could see our bed of petunias, she would say t^ey are beautiful, faithful 
friends. 

We will follow on in our travels. We soon came to a beautiful residence, 
with green lawn, and handsome shade trees; but this did not attract our 
friend's admiration. The next residence we passed had the broad, green 
lawn, and shade trees, and bed of petunias — a blaze of brightness in the 
July sun. Our friend exclaimed: "Oh, how beautiful I Isn't that yard 
beautiful? I wish we were nearer." Brightness and beauty had put the 
weary spirit to flight, and she is now a lover of all the flowers, and compre- 
hends the beauty of their cheerful mission. 

"Ye have the power. 
To reach the soul 
In thought's bashed hour, 
Ye flowera." 

As pretty a window garden as we have ever noticed, was kept by a neigh- 
bor who did not understand the culture of flowers. She had never seen a cat- 
al(^ue of flowers, nor read a "floral guide." She visited a friend who had a 
fine eotlection of plants, and admired them so much that her friend gave 
her cuttings of a rose, free-blooming white, pink and scarlet gerkniums, a 
fuchsia, a heliotrope, blue gentian, and parlor ivy. She told her to plant 
the cuttings in a shallow box flUed with one part garden soil and two 
j>arts sand. It was the last of June, and she advised her to keep the box 
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of onttiDgB in a north window the first week, then a week in the west win- 
dow. Mid two weeks in a south window, or in the yard; water them once 
a week, and at the end of foar weeks, to plant in three-inch pots filled witb 
good garden soil, or soil from under old sod. TJiey all rooted, and made 
good stroDg plants for winter. She bought a white primrose and a root of 
smilaz, and with her blooming plants, foliage and vines, all tastefully ar'- 
ranged, she had a window full of beauty. She said : " I love my flowers^ 
and it is so easy to learn their wants. I shower them once a week, aird keep 
the soil loose and moist on top." We have always been glad we saw that 
window. 

There are a few pretty annuals of which the seeds germinate readily, and 
they will stand a full Kansas sun. They are the phlox drummondii, bal- 
sams, double zinnias, portulacca, coxcomb, summer chrysanthemum, globe 
amaranth, petunias, and ragged robin. There is a long list that do well in 
sheltered aituatione, but some of us have not been in the Far West long enough 
to have large shade trees. There are perennials and biennials that do well 
unsheltered. The choicest of these are perennial phlox, pinks, perennial 
pea, larkspur, scarlet geraniums, cbrysanthemuma, gladiolus, and lilies. The 
moles are sometimes destructive to lilies. We have no remedy for ants aud 
moles, and will thankfully receive one. 

Weeds are persevering intruders, but thanks for our fingers and rakes, we 
have the satisfaction of plucking them out. 

We have grown successfully the white lily and Japan lily, planting them the 
first of September in ten-inch pots filled with good garden soil, and when win- 
ter came set them in the cellar, and in February and March brought them to 
the living-room. After the blooming season was over, we plunged the pots 
into the open ground, and before hard freezing covered them with straw, or 
sent them to the cellar. We have learned by experience that if kept moist, 
freezing will only destroy the leaves and stalks, and they will come out again, 
but if allowed to became dry, freezing will kill the entire plant. 

We must not omit to mention the hardy vines and climbers. We have no 
need to select a situation for some of them. They are equally adapted to 
the sunniest south window or the north wall, and there is a long list, so that 
all can be suited. The cobea is a good annual, but rather hard to starL The 
wistaria, honeysuckle, clematis and woodbine are faithful perennials, and can- 
not fail to please where a hardy climber is desired. 

Since fiowers are the expreesions of God, and exert a kindly influeDce, let. 
us endeavor to extend their mission. 

"For their voiceless lips are living preachen, 
Each cup a pulpil, and each leaf a book, 
SuppljiDg lo mj iancj numerauB teacher?. 
From ihe loDellest Dook." 

The place for holding the next meeting was discussed, and by vote it wafr 
decided to bold it on the Kansas Valley Fair grounds. 
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RECIPROCITY. 

BT SAH. RSTHOUIS, L11TBBNCB. 

Webster gives ooe of the defibitions of this word to be " mutual aetioD and 
reaction." Reciprocity is one of the natural laws — a law of our being, and 
one which manifests itself through all the ramificationa of life. 

The soil reciprocates the culture and care it receives in abundant crops, 
The clouds return in fertile showers the distillations received b; impercep- 
tible evaparation ; and all horticultural products reciprocate In proportion to 
the care and skill bestowed upon them. 

But this law of reciprocitf applies socially as well as physically, and as 
this Society has but little busiaesB on its bands at present in the considera- 
tion of the fruit question, it may not be amiss to consider briefly one of the 
social reciprocal duties, viz., that of pleasing. 

It has pleased God to place us in a pleasant world, among pleasant people, 
with pleasant surroundings, with pleasantsights to delight the eye, with pleas* 
ant sounds to please the ear, and with a beautiful, ever-varying and endles» 
variety of pleasant things to gratiiy every want and taste. Therefore, being 
so abundantly blessed with pleasant things, we ought to endeavor to please 
others ; and if we do not, we are boors and not benefactors, barbarians and 
not Christians. Therefore, we ought thoughtfully to inquire how we can re- 
flect back to others those pleasant sensations we ourselves receive through 
the luxuries of Providence. 

How can we please the men? Not cross, morbid, selfish, exacting, sus- 
pecting, censorious, featherless bipeds in hat and boots ; but good, fair, hon- 
est, liberal, upright meu, who think, and weigh, and discriminate, and who 
will give us just such a place in their confidence as we deserve. We may 
decide how to please them, by reflecting on what pleases us. A man pleases 
us by being just what he seems to be. He may not be great ; the violet is 
not great, yet it pleases. He may not be wealthy; the Carpenter's Son was 
not wealthy, yet he pleased. If he picks our berries, digs our potatoes, gath- 
ers our apples, milks our cows or builds our houses — no matter what his 
business may be, if he honestly and faithfully performs his work, he pleases 
us. It therefore follows that if we expect to succeed in pleasing others, we 
must be just what we profess to be ourselves. We must not advocate tem- 
perance, and tipple ; hold up truth and veracity, and constantly break the 
ninth commandment. In a word, we must not preach one thing and prac- 
tice another. We must be true, if not towering; genuine, if not gorgeous. 
In this, and in no other way, we shall succeed in pleasing good men. 

But how shall we please the ladies? "Aye, there's the rub!" They cer- 
tainly please us, and it follows, therefore, that we ought to please them. But 
the task, though ever so delightful, is not so easy. A woman's tastes are so 
discriminating, her perceptions so keen, she scans one so minutely and crit- 
ically, that the task of pleasing requires more thought, care and efibrt, A 
man will ask the price of our fruit, but will not notice our hat or boots. 
But a woman quizzes us so from head to foot, putting us under such impera- 
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tjve necessity of being tidy and cleaoly ia all our personal habits. But here 
cornea the rub: if we please the ladies wa must be good-looking. "Great 
CnsarI"ezcIaimsone, "as well might Biddy attempt to level down Mt. Oread 
with her rolling-pin, or Archimedea to move the world with a crow-bar, or a 
land monopolist to dry up its waters with a foreclosure, as I to make this plaia 
rude structure wear even the semblance of good looks. If I scan my nasal 
protuberance, even without the aid of a mirror, I am impressed with the 
gigantic scale of the universe; and if I gaze downward to my pedal ex- 
tremities, I discover bow much our arithmetic is at fault in teaching that 
twelve inches make a foot. Must I then be deprived the pleasure of pleas- 
ing the fair sex, simply because the graces f^led to visit my cradle, and bless 
me with good looks V 

My horticultural friends of the sterner sex, let ue reflect a moment before 
we despair. What are the facts ? There is our mutual friend A., who lives 
— never mind the exact spot — not 1,000 miles from here. When measured 
by any standard of beauty, he certainly is not handsome. His head bears a 
marked resemblance to a full-grown Missouri pumpkin ; his ears would do 
ample justice to Milt. Reynolds's renowned mule; hie nose has a "turn-up" 
sufficient to haug a bushel-basket of fruit on, without the least risk of slip- 
ping off; his mouth is so capacious, that when he laughs, one involuntarily 
exclaims, " What an opening for a young man ! " He is hunchbacked, knock- 
kneed, and his toes turn out at an angle of forty-five degrees, and yet all the 
ladies call this man gopd-looking. What is the secret? What the explana- 
tion 7 It must be because be is chatty, jovial, pleasant, considerate, kind, 
good-natured, frank, cheerful, pitiful, gentle, forgiving, and generous. He 
has pleasant things to say about all his neighbors, but no unkind ones. His 
whole life is one continued benediction. This, then, is why the ladies call our 
mutual friend A. good-looking. We may not be handsome, but we may be- 
come goud-lookiug iu the same way, and then we shall please the ladies. 

Hence it will be seen, that in order to please the men, the possession of those 
sterling virtues — honesty, reliability, and uprightness — is absolutely neces- 
sary ; while to please the fair sex, those finer virtues — sociability, amiability, 
and. generosity — must be brought into requisition. The face takes on the 
form and features of the soul. " We may set painters at work on our faces, 
not with rouge, carmine, amber, and arsenic, but let them begin down deep 
in the hidden chambers of the soul, and fresco them with more than Raphael 
genius. " ( 



President M. Sedgwick called the meeting to order. 



There is no perceptible change in the prospect for winter fruit since the 
last meeting. The Winesap and Ben Davis varieties are coloring up very 
early, and it is presumed they will be marketable quite early in the fall. 
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Mr. Coleman called attentiou to the fact that some kind of bird was prey 
ing upon the apple, iDJuring it quite seriously, and inquired if aujone could 
tell the name of the bird. Others had noticed the same effects on their 
applefi, but as no one could describe the bird, a committee, was appointed to 
investigate and report at the next meeting. 

Several of the members reported that the beetle of the round-headed borer 
was unusually active in depositing its eggs and the young borers are begin- 
ning their work of destruction. Every orchardist is admonished to look 
well and often to bis trees, and root out these pests before they do much 
damage. Neglect is certain ruin. Eternal vigilance in this matter is the 
price of healthy trees and sound fruit. 

It was also reported that the "twig blight" is very prevalent the present 
season, the cause of which is not positively knowu. It is generally consid- 
ered, however, to result from atmospheric causes. Mr. Griesa has a remedy 
for this disease, which is to hang up in the affected tree bottles of carbolic 
acid, which he believes will effectually prevent the blight. 

E. D. Pbttingill, of Black Jack, called attention to two varieties of apples 
which he considers quite meritorious, and which are almost ignored by the 
most of orchardists. They are the Bailey Sweet and the Michael Henry 
Pippin. He thinks they ought to'be more generally propagated. 

The merits of the Smith's Cider apple were then discussed. Some of the 
members thought it was the worst tree we had for blighting, while others 
dissented, alleging that location more than variety influenced blight. 

Dr. Evatt thinks the Smith's Cider one of the best and most profitable 
apples we have. The Kansas Keeper is another variety that is said to blight 
badly; but in some places even this tree escapes. 

Mr. Coleman reported that there was not the least blight on his Kansas 
Keeper. 

Mbb. Paul R. Bbookb was introduced, and delivered a very interesting 
essay on flowers, which she prepared, by invitation, expressly for this meet^ 
ing, and for which she received a unanimous vote of thanks. 

In accepting an invitation to write an essay upon floriculture, I appreciate 
the difficulty of presenting the subject in any new light, or in giving any 
new facts relating to the propagation and culture of flowers. My own ex- 
perience has been comparatively limited, and the only qualification for the 
task I might claim, would be my partiality to all that pertains to the subject 
— and the subject is an old one. 

"The first notice of a garden in the historical records of Rome, is that of 
Tarquinius Supurbus, five hundred and thirty years before the birth of 
Christ. Livy and Dionysius allude to one which adjoined the royal palace, 
which was embellished with a profusion of flowers, in which the rose and 
poppy predominated." 

It is said that the Romans surpassed every other nation in the vari^y of 
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floral decorationa, and nere prodigal in their use of the rose. To enjoy its 
delicate scent at their meals, they caused its leaves to be showered upon the 
table and placed around the dishes, aod od festive occasions roses were 
showered upon the guests from the ceiling. The floors of banqueting rooms 
were also covered with roses, and couches were filled with the leaves. Flower 
markets existed in ancient as well as in modern cities. At Athens, a quarter 
of the market was devoted to them. 

Flowers have been used for tbe adormneut of the person aud the decora- 
tion of houeee on festive occasions from the earliest times, and India, Chiaa 
and Mexico have been famous for their cultivation. 

We read of the famous floating gardens of the Mexicans, and of the great 
quantities of flowers used in the worship of their gods, and for funeral riles 
and marriage ceremonies. They also presented flowers on stated occasions 
to the king, and persons of rank. In India and China the Buddhists used 
flowers in great profusion in their religious devotions. "A royal devotee ia 
Ceylon, in the fifteenth century, ofiered, on one occasion, over six million 
flowers at the shrine of tbe tooth." Sometimes a single fiower was watched, 
worshipped and prayed over until it withered and died. Trees and shrubs 
were trimmed to represent animals, and then worshipped as idols. Their 
dead were decked with wreaths of flowers, and the funeral pile with leaves 
and blossoms. 

"The gardens of Athens were remarkable for their classic elegance, 
adorned with temples, altars, statues and monuments, where some of the 
departed heroes reposed. It would appear that these gardens had some re- 
semblance to our modern cemeteries." 

Flowers were not merely a luxury to the Grecians, but were considered 
absolutely necessary, and they are necessary to us at the present day. If 
the cultivation of a taste for flowers is pure and elevating, can we overesti- 
mate its value to the family? It requires no study to enjoy tbe beauty of 
flowers, and one evidence of their good influence is tbe remembrance of them. 
I have heard persons say of such-and-such a flower, "We had that in the 
garden at home." It may have been long years since it grew in the old 
home garden, but it will never be efifaced from their memory any more than 
the place where it grew. A bed of sweet-williams that years ago grew in 
my father's garden, will never be forgotten; even tbe scent of tbe flowers 
carries me home again. Horticultural societies are encouraging the cultiva- 
tion of flowers, aud newspapers and periodicals are constantly giving hints 
in regard to their culture. Artificial means have been employed for the cul- 
tivation of delicate plants prized for their flowers, far more generally than 
for any fruit-bearing plants. 

The growing taste and increased demand for flowers are indicated by the 
number of floral establishments springing up all over tbe country, and pri- 
vate conservatories are no longer monopolized by the rich. In the cities, 
the cut-flower trade and extensive decoration almost equal the ancient Greeks 
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and RomaDs. Last seagoD iD LondoD, the decoratiODa of dinaer tables, it is 
said, reached a point where they presented tbe appearance of gardens, so 
that persoQs could scarcely see those on the opposite side of the table. The 
beauty of the parks in our large cities is greatly enhanced by the different 
styles of ornamental and carpet gardening. I saw in South Park, Chicago, a 
few weeks ago an arrangement of plants representing animals and birds, the 
shading and coloring being nearly perfect. Fine-leafed and low-growing 
plants are used in this variety of gardeniag, as also io scrolls and lettering. 

But we must not leave the culture of flowers to city parks or rich people. 
With our soil and climate, the possibilities of flower culture are great. 
Twenty years ago the prairies of Douglas county were bright with many 
varieties of wild flowers, and to-day we can beautify our homes if only the 
common flowers are grown. The different varieties of phloK producea large 
amount of bloom. The white is very useful in arranging cut flowers, and the 
bright-colored ones make a flne display in the garden. Every one admires 
roses. They are of easy culture in this climate, and the tender varieties will 
live through our winters with a slight protection. Among the hybrid per- 
petuals we like best the Washington and La France, although they cannot 
«qual the color of the General Jacquiminot, but are better bloomers tbe last 
-of the season. The beauties among tea roses are too numerous to mention; 
tbe flne tea scent of the Duchess de Brabent and Bon Silene, and the beauti- 
ful yellow buds, of the Solferino, are always admired. 

The more we study the culture of flowers, tbe more we find to delight us ; 
but in all successful cultivation, either for the garden or the window, con- 
stant care is necessary. 

It is practicable for every home to have flowers, and in proportion to the 
taste used in the selection and arrangement of varieties, aod the care bestowed 
on them, will the result be satisfactory or otherwise. Practical information 
in regard to the growth and care of plants may be had for tbe asking ; nearly 
all the prominent seedsmen and florists of the country issue catalogues that 
contain sufficient practical information to warrant success, if intelligently 
followed. But if we know how ever so well, and neglect to practice what we 
know, we may fail. If the soil is not properly prepared, we may sow the 
choicest seeds, or set the most vigorous plants, and we shall be most likely 
disappointed. If we have drouth, and use a sprinkler to moisten the top of 
the ground about plants, we shall do more harm than good. Either water 
abundantly or not at all. Specific directions cannot, of course, be given in 
a paper' of this scope, but if possible I would impress upon all the idea that 
it is not a great amount of knowledge that is needed, but the practical use of 
information within the reach of all, that will produce desirable results in 
flower culture. 

I hope I shall be pardoned for repeating the admonition so often given, of 
not attempting too much. Better succeed with a few well-chosen varieties, 
than half succeed or fail with a much larger number. But in some way have 
them about your home. Grow them for yourself and family, for your friends, 
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and for the sick. Florence Nightingale epeake of patieota sufferiDg acutely 
from not being able to see out of the windowe, and noticed a great improve* 
ment when a few bright flowers were brought them. The gratification of 
taking flowers to the sick-room has been no small part of the compensation 
to rae for the labor and care given to the cultivation of flowers. To me, the 
meaaeat flower that blooms can give thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears. 

FLORICULTURE. 

A. Griesa called attention to a rose of the Bourbon family, called Ap- 
poline, which he claims to be a prof use J)loomer, and worthy of general propa- 
gation. 

There was also quite a handsome display of flowers on the table, among 
which was a very beautiful bouquet from the garden of Mrs. Brooks. 

HANDLING FEUIT. 

D. G. Watt strongly recommends assorting and grading fruit for market, 
as it gives more satisfactiou and better returns. He claims that while a bet- 
ter price is obtained for the first grade, as much will be paid for the second 
as would be for the first and second grades mised together. 

The committee appointed to examine the fruit on the table reported as 
follows : 

E. D, Fettingill — Apples: Wagoner, Bailey's Sweet, and Michael Henry 
Pippin. 

A. Griesa — Grapes: Elvira, Delaware, Agawam, Ives, Goethe, Wilder, 
Dracut Amber, Lindley, and Telegraph. 

D. G. Watt — Apples : Carolina Red June, Hightop Sweet, Cooper's Early 
White, Summer Queen, Pound Sweet, Maiden's Blush, Bummer Pearmain, 
Ramho, Rome Beauty, and two varieties of crabs, the one Transcendent, the 
other not known. 

O. H. Ayer — Grapes: Concord, Delaware, Catawba, Diana, Ives, lona, 
Eumelan, Merrimac, Salem, and Dracut Amber. 

E, A. Coleman — Apples: Rambo, Rome Beauty, Maiden's Blush, Summer 
Queen, Pound Sweet, Buckingham, Wine, Cole's Quince, Jonathan, Blue 
Pearmain, Lowell, Oravensteiu, Fulton, Alexander, Porter, and two varie- 
ties unknown. Also, a quantity of luscious Concords, for the dinner table. 

Mr. McClintock — Apples: Maiden's Blush, Buckingham, Lowell, and 
two varieties sent by him from Prairie City to be named. 
A. Messenger — Apples: Alexander and Maiden's Blush. 
Jas. Kane— Apples: Pound Sweet, Maiden's Blush and Bummer Pear- 
main. Grapes: Concord, Dracut Amber, Ives, Diana, and Taylor. 

8. Reynolds — Apples : One variety to he named, and a group of thirteen, 
of the Lady apple, on a twig six inches long, 

Adolfh Griesa, 
N. 0, Stevens, 
Wm. Millbb, 
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UdcIc G)«orge Ford, the veteran horticultural friend, donated the Society 
a gigantic watermeloD, which was as good as it was large. May neither bis 
watermelon patch Dor his shadow ever grow less. 



£. A. CoLEUAK was called to preside. 



Joa Savaqe called atteotioii to the fact that several of the trees in his 
orchard were putting out bloom and setting fruit on the new wood, and 
called upoD Mr. Brackett for an explanation. 

Me. Brackett; After trees have "gone to rest" — which occurred very 
early the present year — it quite often happens that they put out bloom if 
autumn rains occur, but these generally are from the terminal bud. 

Mb. Kane has noticed the same phenomenon on his pear trees, but the 
youDg fruit all dropped off. 

Mr. Flort, of Willow Springe, has a second growth of pears that is try- 
ing to mature. 

Mr. Fettinoill, of Black Jack, thinks it a common thing for the Rome 
Beauty to bloom the second time. 

Mr. Brackett exhibited a seedling that originated in Ms father's orchard 
which possesses great merit as a baking apple. He calls it " Brackett's Seed- 
ling Sweet." He here went into a discussion of the merits of several lead- 
ing varieties of apples i>n the table. This year the Rawles Genet comes to 
the front, bearing more fruit than all other varieties. Kansas must not ignore 
it, if it did originate in Missouri. It usually bears full on alternate years, 
and a partial crop the other seasons. It is an excellent keeper, juicy and 
good in quality, and ought to be found in every Kansas orchard. The Mis- 
souri Pippin is a poor apple, and it is difficult to educate the appetite up to 
an appreciation of its taste; but on account of its hardy nature and habit of 
early bearing, it is emphatically a pioneer apple, And should be grown by all 
new settlers till better ones can be raised to replace it. He extols the Wine- 
sap, placing it first on the list of winter apples. It combines fine qualities 
and good looks with great productiveness.^ If the fruit should retain its 
good size and quality as the tree advances in age, it will prove itself the 
best variety yet propagated. Mr. Brackett exhibited two plates of the 
Seckel pear — the one lot grown on thin upland soil, maturing and coloring 
up much earlier than the other, which was grown on deep black loam, show- 
ing that fruit is influenced as much by soil as by location and climate. 
There is much to learn yet in the adaptation of fruit to soil, location and 
climate, and conditions vary so much in different places, that no general 
rule can be given that will be applicable for all. To a certain extent, every- 
one must make his own experiments, and decide for himself. 
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It was stated tbat Mr. T. D. Tbacher had Baid, "Your Kaosas apples are 
very handsome, but they lack the fioe flavor of the Eastern fruit." This 
brought out a discussioD of tbeir relative merits. 

Mr. CeLEHAN produced evideoce tbat Kausas apples exceeded those of 
the East iu all respects. 

Mr8. Joseph Savage, who has receutly returned from a visit to the 
Eastern States, declares that she saw no such fruit for size, beauty and flavor 
from New York to Maine, as is grown in Douglas county. 

Fine specimens of the Jonathan were shown, which is acknowledged to 
be the best fall apple ever propagated. Attention was called to the fact that 
in some seasons a meritorious variety may, from some uuesplained cause, 
prove very inferior to its usual character — which was the case witb the 
White Winter Pcarmain last year — but that it should not he depreciated 
on that account, as such instances may not occur but ouce or twice in the 
lifetime of a tree. 

FKUIT ON THE TABLE. 

The President appointed Messrs. Brackett, Johnson and Kane to examine 
the fruit on display, who reported as follows: 

E. D. Pettingill — -Apples: Cole's Quince, Red Winter Pearmain, Rome 
Beauty, Esopua, Spitzenberg, Michael Henry Pippin, Jonathan, Bailey's 
Sweet, Winesap, Smith's Cider, Talman's Sweet. Grimes's Golden, Willow 
Twig, Hunt, Wagener. 

G. C. Brackett — Apples: Seedling Sweet, Booum. Pears: Seckel. 

Jos, Savage — Apples: Fameuse, Smith's Cider, Hughes's Crab, Michael 
Henry Pippin, Rawles Genet, Rome Beauty, Soulard Crab. 

Wm. Crutebfield — Apples: Rome Beauty, Winesap, Missouri Pippin. 

E. W. Flory — Buckingham, Hubbardston Nonsuch, Northern Spy, and 
one variety unknown. 

FLOWERS. 

Mrs. Burlingame, Mrs. Foster and Mrs. Apitz very handsomely decorated 
the tables with flowers and foliage plants, 

VINEYARDS. 

A grape called the "Martha" was mentioned by Mr. Brackett. In 1874 
it withstood the grasshoppers and drouth where the Concord succumbed. 
He considers it superior to the latter, and ought to be cultivated. It is gen- 
erally conceded that the Concord is the grape for the "million," because of 
its easy culture, its hardiness and other good qualities. Many of the fine- 
flavored varieties are hybrids, crossed with tender exotics, and cannot there- 
fore withstand our climatic influences. 

Mr. Ayer, of Wakarusa, has been very successful in growing the Ca- 
tawba, Delaware, and other choice varieties ; but his location is exception- 
ally favorable for grape culture. 
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entomoixmiy. 

Mr. Br4CKETT said, Id §peaking of the borer ; " You have been badly 
bored hy the borer, yet Btill not quite so badly as your trees, formany of 
them have been bored to death." It has been bis observation, that whenever 
or wherever trees have been wrapped to protect them from the incursions of 
the borer, the insect has made an " ovi position " above the protection, aud 
often as high as the forks of the tree. The conclusion therefore is, that 
wrappings are of very little or no use, the knife and its auxiliaries being the 
«nly sure reliance for the destruction of the insect. 

He exhibited a specimen of a new insect that feeds upon the foliage of the 
strawberry. From wing to-wing it measures three-fourths of an inch, and 
is one-half inch in length. He cannot find any description of it in any of the 
authorities. While scientists are of great help to the horticulturist, it will 
always devolve upon the fruit grower himself to carry out their teachings 
to practical results. 

Dr. O'Neil, of Black Jack, paid his initiation fee, and was admitted to 
full membership. He said for years he has been interested in the doings of 
■of the Society, and has regularly read the reports of its proceedings, but at 
last Goocluded to make one of the number. He believes the Society has 
done, and is still doing, incalculable good for the cause of fruit growing, not 
only in this county, but wherever the reports are read, and they are read 
very extensively ; he considered it both a duty and a privilege to be a mem- 
ber of such a society. 

MUSIC. 

The Old Settlers' Band, under the leadership of Mr. Worcester, eolivened 
the exercises with excellent tuusic. 

The October meeting will be held in the University, as the season is too 
far advanced to risk any more grove meetings. 

The meeting throughout, and in every particular, was a very pleasant one, 
and all were more than ever impressed with the great importance of the 
industry, whose interest this Society, in its organized capacity, is laboring to 
advance. 



MEETING HELD AT THE SOCIETY'S ROOMS IN THE ONIVEESITY 
BUILDING, OCTOBER 18, 1879. 
E. A. Coleman in the chair. 

ORCHARDS. 

On this subject Dr. Jas. Marvin favored the meeting with some practical 
remarks, taking the position that if the horticulturists of Kansas expect 
to realize great success, they must introduce and propagate fruits adapted to 
the peculiarities of the Kansas climate, which can only be done by diligent 
and practical experiment. For iostance, the Greening apple may be No. 1 
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in New York, and in Kanaaa almost worthlees. One variety may. in the- 
EaaterD or Middle States, prore itself a good keeper, maturing and mellow- 
log in the cellar, while in Kaosas the same yariety may ripen and mellow 
upOD the trees, thereby losing all its keeping properties. As most of the- 
horticulturists of Kansas grow fruit for market, large size and good look» 
should also be taken into account. We should start new varieties, either 
by seedlings or fertilization, or both, and if they bad merit tbey would be 
received West and South, even if rejected East. Then we must learn how 
to defend our fruit against insects. In order to do this, it Is not necessary to 
traverse the whole field of entomology. We must concentrate our thoughts 
on the study of the unfriendly insects found In our own orchards. The- 
borer, the codling moth aad the tree cricket are the principal enemies we 
have to fight, and the sooner we learn how to exterminate them the better. 

G. Y. JoHNBON: Am fearful that the late warm weather will not only in- 
jure the prospect for next year's crop of fruit, but prove damaging to the 
trees themselves. However, this may depend upon the character of our 
subsequent fall weather. I estimate that not less than one-fourth of the- 
apple crop is rotting, being the result of both the depredations of insects and 
tbe recent excessive warm weather. I refer to a seedling found in Hon, 8. 
A. Eiggs's orchard that cannot be distinguished from tbe Spitzenburg. If 
we could propagate a Kansas apple that possessed the size of the Missouri 
Pippin, the fruitfulness of tbe Bawles Genet, and the fine quality of Grimes's- 
Golden, we should have an apple much neafer perfection than we have at 
present 

N. P. Demino said that before the late rain his Rawles Genets-were sound 
on the trees, but they immediately cracked open after tbe rainfall. 

O. H. Ayer has but few apples, and they are rotting badly. The Rambo- 
is liable to crack after much rain. 

E. A. CoLEMAM stated that Oliver Barber has produced the Rhode Island 
Greening in as fine condition as any found in New York. Much depends 
upon location. 

Mb. Suith, of North Lawrence, has been more successful with tbe Rhode 
Island Greening than with either the Ben Davis or Rawles Genet. 

E. A. CoLEMiN, to illustrate a point that Dr. Marvin made, viz., that we 
must grow apples that will sell well, held up three apples, saying that last 
year he saw three loads of apples drive up to Kesting's containing tbe three 
kinds beheld in bis band. The first was a load of Rawles Genet, for which 
was offered 52 cents; the second load was Missouri Pippins, for which 70 
cents were ofiered, and the third Beu Davis, for which 75 cents were offered. 
Now every one knows that the Genet is much the best apple of the three, in 
all respects, except in looks, while tbe Ben Davis is tbe poorest iu quality. 
As long as people mil buy apples with their eyea instead of their taste, we- 
must endeavor to please them. 
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BHTOMOLOGT. 

N. P. Deming exhibited a Bpecimen of & tree cricket. This ioaect has 
done much dami^e to the apple crop the present eeaaon, bj puncturing the 
fruit, causing it to rot. It deposits its eggs in the limbs of apple and other 
trees. The only mode of destruction dow knona, is to cut off the limbs or 
twigs and burn them. He also exhibited what be supposed to be a beetle of 
the peach borer, but it was not clearly identified. We have 7,000 school 
children in this county, who ought to study entomology. The subject must 
be brought into the common school. 

METEOROLOGY. 

Prof. F. H. Snow furnished the Society with a synopsis of the mean tem- 
perature of the weather of the first half of October for the last ten years. 
In 1869 the average temperature was 49°, while in 1879 it was 71.84°, 
making a difference of nearly 23°. Such an unprecedented high tempera- 
ture for October must have a marked influence upon vegetation. 

It was stated by several persons that trees were stil! growing, and the bark 
of the peach tree slipped as readily now as it usually did on the 1st of 
August. 

The rainfall for the year thus far has been six inches below the average. 

Miss M. L. Macy was called upon for a literary production, and favored 
the meeting with the following 

ESSAY. 
"With what a glory comes aad goes the year I 
The buds of spring, those beautiful harbingers 
Of suDDj skiea and cloudless times, enjoy 
Life's DewDe«s and earth's gamicnre spread oot ; 
And when the silver habit of the clouds 
Comee dovn upon the antumn sou, and with 
A sober gladneiK the old year takes up 
His bright inheritance of golden fruits, 
A pomp and pageant fill the splendid scene. 
There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 
Its mellowed richnexs on the clustered trees. 
And from a beaker full of richest dyes, 
Pouring new glory on the autumn woods 
And dipping in warm light the pillowed cloads. 
Oh 1 what a glory doth this world put on 
For him who with a fervent heart goen forth 
Under the bright and glorious shy, and looks 
On dnties well performed and days well spent! 
For him the winds, aye, and the yellow leaves. 
Shall have a voice and give him eloquent teachings." 

Like a tired child after a day's ramble in the woods which has been long 
looked forward to, longed for, who is glad to get home to his mother at 
□igbt, so we, after a summer's ramble here and there, are glad to be boused 
once more within these friendly walls. But now the question comes home 
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to us, what have we gathered in those pleasant ramblea here and there of 
value to ourselves and others? Have we brought home that which will fur- 
Dish mental food which will be atrengtheuiug ^A grateful during the monthB 
of our stay here again? If so, what is it? Our minds and tastes are varied, 
and would gather and grasp a variety. So let us now as one family spread 
a mental table, and all bring what has been gathered. 

So the first that I will bring will be one which is too heavy for me to carry 
alone. When I think of those grand views which come upon us here and 
there, at every turn in this county, my pencil involuntarily stops, my eye 
closes, and I drink again the beauties of a Douglas county landscape. 

We don't consider that it "takes, essentially, an elegant mansion and ex- 
tensive lawns to make a beautiful home, nor does it consist in one without 
the other ; but when blue-grass and hedges are so easily grown, and within the 
reach of all, we ask again and again, " Why don't they havea^ome/" Make 
neat and tidy the house you have, if you are not able yet to build a better 
one; grow a hedge around it, and cover your yard with pro**. Sometimes my 
mental occupation is. the diatrtbution of neat country villas, and their yards 
of green. Everywhere we see, seemingly, the labor of art anticipated by 
nature. If I had but the power of dotting this country, by the wave of a 
wand, with home surroundings as they should and could be, what an Elysium 
we should have! Whenwe look back and think what a smooth, green car- 
pet, studded with flowers, did once spread out a revelation of God's love, 
as bright as the stars above, we involuntarily exclaim, "Oh! what a desecra- 
tion ; " and we look off on the far-awav spread of some yet grassy plain, and 
think of how that abounds in capabilities, and wonder, "Will they add to nature 
the works of art, or spoil her handiwork?" When we see with what ease and 
little expense some people make more beautiful these grand old bills and 
vales, we ask ourselves the question, is there no way by which every one can 
he made to feel of that which is home-like and beautiful in their surround- 
ings? Can't we devise some means by which we can reach this class of our 
community? — and certainly, if anything can be done, now is the time to com- 
mence. In the winter the farmer has the most leisure to clear up his farm, 
and look around and see what is needed to be done to shape things up for 
spring. 

We have all the natural facilities requisite to make this county one of the 
most beautiful in all our Nation, and I believe it can be done if only thought 
and energy are put to work. It is not a work to be accomplished in one 
winter, but the gradual growth of years. Full of this desire to make our 
county "a thing of beauty and a joy forever," that those who hear of it will 
come and see for themselves, and when gone again say that " the half had 
not been told," and, "though lost to sight to memory dear," knowing of a 
society in Massachusetts which has for its object just such an enterprise as 
this, only commenced in order to beautify a village, but whose influence has 
gone out for miles around, and the locality is known as one of the most 
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beautUiil and tasteful in all the earth, I wrote to the secretary of the society, 
asking a plan of their work, and received a Btatement which will be given 
at some future meeting. 

FKDIT ON THE TABLE. 

A very handsome display of apples was made, as follows: 

E. A. Coleman: Missouri. Pippin, Willow Twig, Grimes's Golden Pippin, 
Ben Davis, Rome Beauty, White Winter Fearmain, Winesap, Nonsuch, 
Sweet Romanite, Fameuse, Lawver, Fall Winesap, White Pippin, Roman 
Stem. 

Joseph Savage: Stark, Wine, Missouri Pippin, Willow Twig.. 

S. Reynolds: One unknown variety, to be named. 

Mr. Coleman also exhibited a branch cut from a beautiful ornamental 
tree, which has blossomed and seeded the present year for the first time. 
The tree is seventeen years old, and its indigenous home, Japan. The foli- 
age and seed-pods are most beautiful, and entirely different from anytbing 
ever before brought to the notice of the Society. He calls it Sophora Ja- 
ponicus. 

At an early hour the meeting adjourned. 



MEETING HELD AT THE SOCIETY'S ROOM, DNIVERSITY BUILDING, 
NOVEMBER 15, 1879. 
E. A. Coleman presiding. 

OBCHARD PRUNING, 

Mh. Brackett introduced this subject by remarking that "to train up 
an orchard in the way that will meet our highest expectations, and at the 
same time adequately replenish our pockets, is, and ought to be, the aim of 
every horticulturist." He is convinced that there is a system of orchard 
pruning which must be adopted and practiced, in order to realize- the finest 
fruit and best results. Many of the orchards in this county are not pruned 
at all, the twigs and "water sprouts" being allowed to grow so thickly that 
it is with difficulty a person can crawl under or climb into the tree. The 
consequence is, that light and air are excluded from a large portion of the 
fruit, rendering it inferior in quality, diminutive in size, and depriving it of 
its natural beauty. It is true that some varieties, such as the Red Astrachan, 
Ben Davis, Dominie, and a few others, require but little pruning to put and 
keep them in symmetry; but even these must be started right, and in after- 
growth, all superfluous twigs and sprouts auQuaJly removed. The Winesap, 
Rawlee Genet, Willow Twig, and many other kinds which have the habit of 
sending out numerous sprouts, and spreading their braucbes almost horizon- 
tally, should not only have their heads started some two feet from the crown, 
but should be kept sufficiently pruned to prevent tbe interlocking of limbs, 
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and also to admit light, and a free circuIatioD of air to all portioDB of the 

tree. 

Mr, Brackett gave the Society a few "facts aud figures," upon which to 
reflect. In 1877 he pruned 600 of bis 800 Bawlee Genet trees, usiog the 
knife pretty freely. The preaa of other buBineBs prevented hia completing 
the work at that time. In the following spring of 1879, the pruning was re- 
sumed; but finding all the loner limbs and twigs loaded with fruit buds, and 
believing that that variety was the only variety that would bear a full crop 
that year, his "pruning courage" failed him, and the most of the 200 trees 
were allowed to grow at will. The result this year (1879) was a fine crop 
of large, handsome fruit on all the trees pruned, while the unpruned trees 
yielded a crop of small, inferior and unmarketable apples. The Rawles 
(itenet has been kept below its staudard quality by the negleot of proper 
pruning, and its deserved reputatiou has consequently been withheld. 

Mr. Coleman adduced facts which corroborated Mr. Brackett's state- 
ments. Before his orchards carae into bearing, he was in the habit of going 
to Missouri every fall for apples, and he always found that the orchards 
which were kept well pruned produced the largest and best fruit. He iu- 
atanced one orchard in particular, in Platte county, which was taken good 
care of, and kept well pruned, where the fruit was much superior to any 
found in unpruned orchards, with similar soil and location. 

Mk. Kame: The nurserymen are in fault by not starting the young tree 
right while in the nursery-row. " Train up a child in the way he should go" 
appjies as much to the young apple tree as to the human twig. "As the 
twig is bent the tree is inclined" is a truism the nurseryman ought not to 
ignore. The young tree should never be allowed to " fork," but the twigs 
must be started laterally from the main stem. 

T. A. Stanley : It is a great mistake to plant peach trees between apple 
trees, as the former, by their more rapid growth, take the substance from the 
soil needed by the latter. 

SHALL FRUITS. 

All kinds and varieties of small fruits are full of blossom huds, hut there 
is a general disposition to premature development. Mr. Brackett, who is 
Secretary of the State Horticultural Society, and consequently in communi- 
cation with all portions of the State, stated that this was especially the case 
in the southern counties. In some portions of the State bloom has appeared, 
and even fruit formed, and many are fearful of serious consequences. On 
his own grounds, strawberries are in blossom. However, it is not likely that 
enough bloom will be developed to materially injure the next year's crop of 
fruit. 

VEGETABLE OARDENINO. 

Mr. Coleman is very grateful to the Society for placing him at the bead 
of the Committee on Y^etahle Gardening, and for the third time tendered 
bis thanks for the honor conferred and benefits received. His position oa 
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that committee required him to set an example in good gardening ; the re* 
suit is, hia cellar Ib full of potatoes, cabbages, squaehes, and other vegetables, 
besides having large quantities buried up for market. In reply to the ques- 
tion, "How can cabbage be kept from cracking open?" be recommends 
pulling the stalk just enough to looaen the roots ; this will check the growth, 
4iDd prevent cracking. 

Mr. Sedqwice has just gathered some five hundred bushels of Peach- 
blows. He attributes his good crop to late planting and thorough culture, 
keeping the ground well stirred in dry weather. 

NEW FRUIT. 

It is thought the " Cooper" will prove a very valuable apple. There are 
six other new varieties that promise well, prominent among which is the 
"Kapsaa Queen," originated by Mr. Burr, of Leavenworth. It is a iail 
apple, and very highly colored. The Lawver, another new variety, is a , 
beautiful seedling of the McAfee N^onauch, and if it should prove sufficiently 
productive, will be the " coming %pple." 

A circular letter from the Secretary of the State Society, requesting this 
meeting to send delegates to the thirteenth annual meeting of that Society, 
to be held at Holton on the 16th, 17th, and 18tb proximo, was read, and on 
motion, Joseph Savage, E. A. Coleman and Samuel Reynolds were unani- 
tnously chosen as such delegates. 

The following statement of the weather for the last month, prepared by 
Prof. F. H. Snow, expressly for this report, is duly appreciated, and given 
under the head of 

METEOROLOGY. 

LiWBENCE, Kas., Nov. 15, 1879. 

The moat important feature of the weather during the past four weeks, has been the 
-abandant laiD&ll of the present week. Rains fell on the Sth, 10th, and 11th instante, 
measuring respectively 1.15, 0.65, and 2.10 inches, and giving a total rainfall for the 
month thus far, of 3.S0 incbee. This is more than doable the average amount for the 
'entire month of November for the past past twelve years, and exceeds the highest pre- 
vious November rainfall of our record. There have been onlj seventeen days in the 
past twelve years on which rain has fiillen to the depth of two inches, as on the 11th inst. 

The abundant rains of the past two mooths seem to falsify the dry weather predictions 
of certain Kansas meteorologists, who maintain that the sonrce of our Kansas runiall 
is to be found in the snows of the Rocky Mountains. According to these authorities, if 
the snowa are abundant, the rains in Kansas will be abundant in the following season ; 
and a deGcienoy of snow In the mountains will be followed by a corresponding dcBciency 
in the Kansas rainfall. In my own opinion, we must look to some other quarter for the 
source of our Kansas rain. 

The exercises were enlivened with good music by Miss Kate Smeed, Miss 
Annie Yarnold, and Samuel Reynolds. 

Mrs. Rottman furuished the table with a beautiful bouquet of geraniums 
and chrysanthemums of several varieties. 
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meetino held at the 80cibtts rooms, university building, 
december 20, i8t9. 

FreeideDt Sedqwick took the chair, aad announced that the 

ANNUAL ELECTION 

Of officers for 1880 would be the first buaineas. 

The election resulted as follows : 

PreeidetU — D. G. Watt, LawrcDce, 

Vice President— E. A. Coleman, Kanwaka. 

Secretary — Sam. Reynolds, Lawrence. 

Trea»uret — 0. H. Ayer, Lawrence. 

The delegation represeDting this Society at the thirteenth annual meeting^ 
of the State Horticultural Society, held at Holton on December 16-18, 1879, 
made, through E. A. Coleman, a very interesting report of the work of -that 
meeting. 

On motion, the expenses of the delegates were allowed, and ordered paid. 

President Watt was conducted to the chair by E, A. Coleman and N. P. 
Deming, who were appointed for the purpose. 

The newly-elected President entered upon the duties of his office promptly, 
by announcing the 

STANDING COUMITTEEB FOH 1880. 

Orchards, S, W. Pearson, Lawrence; Small Fruits, P. Underwood, Nortb 
Lawrence; Entomology, A. H. Qriesa, Lawrence; Floriculture, Mrs. F. M. 
Burlingame, Lawrence ; Marketing Fruits, E. A. Coleman, Kanwaka; Mete- 
orology, J. Savage, Lawrence; Lectures and Essays, Miss M. L. Macj, Law- 
rence; Vineyards, M. Sedgwick, Lawrence; Nomenclature, O. Y. Johnson,. 
Lawrence; New Fruits, G. C. Brackett, Lawrence. 

The following paper was prepared, and read by invitation : 

HEALTHFUL AND BEAUTIFUL HOUES. 

BY UBS. F. M. BDBLINeiUB, LIWBENCB, 

"Beiteversohamble — 
There's no place like home," 
Yet there are great differences in the qualities of home. Some homes are 
sanctuaries, some mere places to eat and sleep. The importance of home in- 
fluence and surroundings cannot be overestimated. All that we are and are 
yet to be — our lives, natures, success, and happiness — depend largely npon 
the character of our homes. Good homes, wherein cheerfulness, beauty, 
naturalness and purity abide, produce better citizens than cheerless, affected, 
or unattractive homes- The homes of to-day are making or marring the 
characters of our future men and women. 

The farmers, horticulturists and housekeepers who are to step into our 
places, are now learning their first lessons under their father's roof-tree. In 
view of these facts, I heartily second Miss Macy's proposition for some or- 
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gaDized effort for the improvemeDt of country homeB. Having been kiDdly- 
and earneatly requested to prepare and read an essay ou the subject of home 
improvemeat before this Society, I will endeavor to ofier a few useful hints. 
Home improvement includes not beauty alone, but also health fulness, com- 
fort and convenience. Healthfulness is the first consideration. An ancient 
castle, densely shaded by aged oaks, its windowless turrete moss-growu, and 
its broken battlements ivy-crowned, is an exceedingly beautiful and pictur- 
esque object to the eye ; but its damp pavements and sunless rooms would 
prove detrimental to health, and its winding stairs and rough walls would be 
inconvenient and uncomfortable to the modern housekeeper. 

The sanitary condition of homes in populous cities is now engrossing the 
thoughtful attention of many philanthropists. Disease and death lurk in the 
drain and gas-pipes of the palatial mansion, and in narrow halls and dark, 
unventilated rooms of crowded tenement buildings; and how to avert these 
evils is one of the gravest practical problems of to-day. The draining of 
villages, the disposition of their garbage and situation of their compost heaps, 
are being earnestly discussed ; and the r^idents of many villages and towns 
have oi^anized cooperative associations for the purpose of promoting the 
healthfulness and attractiveness of their respective localities. The sanitary 
condition of country homes receives little consideration, because it is pre- 
sumed that they are exempt from the evils that afflict more populous districts. 
Yet we all know that through ignorance or carelessness the health and life of 
dwellers in farm-houses are frequently endangered. Poisonous vapors may 
arise- Irom damp, unventilated cellars, and permeate the rooms above. Ague- 
creating malaria may be generated in patches of decaying weeds, and death- 
dealing fever germs may find their way from noxious compost heaps to wells 
and springs near by. It seems to me one of the first works of an improve- 
ment society would be to inform and caution farmers regarding these matters, 
that they and their families may have a stronger and longer lease of life. 

The arranging of the house and the locating of the out-buildiogs with 
regard to the comfort and convenience of the women of the household is a 
matter that does not receive half the consideration it needs. Weary house- 
keepers walk miles at their household work, to and from the well, cistern 
and wood-house, which might have been avoided by proper attention to ar- 
rangement. But perhaps the most gross neglect of comfort of which country 
women have reason to complain. Is the lack of dry walks around the house. 
During the muddy season the only way to reach and leave many houses is 
by bravely wading. In behalf of those women to whom dry feet and clean 
floors are matters of consequence, I would urge that we labor to improve 
country homes in this respect, and persuade the men of those mud-stranded 
houses that walks can he made of boards, sand and gravel, coal ashes and 
cinders, and bits of flat stone. The walks need not be wide and expensive, 
nor difficult to keep in order; a narrow foot-path will serve, if it is high, 
hard and dry. 
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Having made our hometi healthful, comfortable and convenient, our next 
work is to make them beautiful. We are aware that there is need of much 
work in this direction throughout our country, thriftj and prosperous as it 
is. Ijooking among our farmers who own the 60 or 160 acres, we find some 
who can see nothing profitable in beautiful surroundings. The farmers of 
this class have a comfortable home, perhaps, but the pigs and cattle graze 
around its door, and he lives on, year after year, seemingly with do desire 
above the political news, the rise in the hi^ market, and the prospect of the 
corn crop. And if hia wife does not turn those pigs and cattle into the back 
pasture, plant tufts of blue-grass sod, make a flower bed, and let a geraftinm 
grow in the window, she will, in time, become as earthly as her liege lord, 
" blind to the beauty everywhere revealed." I assure her if she perseveres 
with her grass and flowers and vines, she will not have to wait long for a 
pleasant remark about the flowers, and espressions of surprise at the rapid 
growth of "our" blue-grass. "Flowers are the sweetest things God ever 
made aud forgot to put souls into," for they have a language that human 
beings soon learn to understand by association, and through their marvels 
and mysteries of fragrance, form and color, He refines and elevates the 
human soul. It is impossible to associate with flowers aud plants and not 
be ennobled by the influence they possess over us. 

GlaQciug again through our country, we find land-owners who rent thou- 
sands of acres in 60, 100 and 160-acre farms. The tenant is furnished with a 
rough little house, set in a bare field, and no inducements are ofiTered for him 
to improve the surroundings. In the early spring days, while the ground is 
yet too cold to plant bis corn, he has leisure afternoons, and he says to his 
wife, "If this place were my own, I would fix up the yard some to-day, sod 
around the front door, and plant some trees, but I cannot aflTord to improve 
another man's property when I am paying an honest rent — that is suffi- 
cient." Bo he romps with the children, or calls on hia neighbors, and (or a 
time forgets the bare surroundings. In such a place there live, perchance, a 
gracious woman and a group of interesting children. As the mother looks 
out upon the unattractive surroundings she sighs, because they have to wait 
so long for a home, and wishes for the children's sake that they might have 
a shade tree, and a little yard or garden for flowers. With a ready instinct 
to make the most of what is within her reach, she plants the seed of some 
favorite flower in an old fruit-can, and with the children, eagerly watches 
the result. Their hearts thrill and throb over this bit of beauty, the only 
one the spot afibrds, gradually perfecting the refinement of their natures by 
the sweet inspiration of the unfolding leaves, and development of fragrant 
blossoms. A finished piece of divine beauty, and "a joy forever." 

This is no overdrawn picture; you have seen its counterpart many times. 
We are thankful our laudowuers and renters are not all like these I have 
just mentioned. There are tenants who will have a bit of green-sward, a 
nook for flowers, and vines over their temporary porches, for that oirn sweet 
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aake. And there are enterprising landlords who offer a reward for the plant* 
ing of trees, and the covering of the lawn with a biue-graea carpet. Men 
and nomeo must have an incentive to employ all their leisure moments well ; 
and different persons are governed by different motives. To furnish such 
motives as will inspire farmers and their wives, land-owaers and land-renters 
with an enthusiasm for thriily orchards and vineyards, green lawns and shade 
trees, flowers and vines, will constitute a portion of the work of a horticul- 
tural, or improvement society. 

There is another phase of our country's landscape, which at no distant 
day will demand our earneet attention as well as our homee, namely, our 
public roads. I read once, that iu Spain whenever a traveler refreshes him- 
self with an orange or a peach, or other luscious fruit, he stops, and in ac- 
cordance with a time-honored custom, plants the seed by the road-side, and 
as a natural consequence all the highways and byways of Spain are lined 
with fruit trees. 

APPLIED .ESTHETICS. 

Prof. James H. Canfield, of the State University, having been invited to 
address the meeting, kindly responded, to the great pleasure and satisfaction 
of the Society. He spoke entirely without notes and with very little prepar- 
ation, as the invitation was extended but a very short time before the meeting 
convened. We do not pretend to give a full or exact report^ merely at- 
tempting to cover the ground as fairly as possible from a few hurried notes. 

After laying upon the shoulders of the Secretary the blame of his appear- 
ance there, intruding upon grave men and grave themes, he spoke briefly of 
the changes which had taken place in educational measures, even within the 
last quarter-century. Formerly there was much Latin and Greek; a very 
little science, generally taught by unscientific men ; and just enough theology 
to send most of the graduates into the world with their religious convictions 
all awry. Now, especially in the West, educators sought to broaden and 
deepen all the currents of a man's life, that he might bear blessings immedi- 
ate and most tangible to all with whom he came in contact. This practical 
beneficence was sought by our own University in every department. The 
object was to fit the man to touch with quickening, sympathetic power the 
greatest possible number. 

The people of the State, even of this county, know far too little of this 
work and the means by which this end is sought. Were they better in- 
formed, they would look with even more pride and affection on the Univer- 
sity, and this appreciation would quicken every effort there and add to its 



The speaker then stated, which was a pleasant surprise to most of his audi- 
ence, that in his own department, under the topic "Esthetics," during ten 
weeks of the senior year, the instruction — which took lai^ely the form of 
conversational discussion — included the fine arts, so called, dwelling par- 
ticularly on landscape gardening and domestic architecture. He would be 
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gUd to outline that instructioD, though he could do nothing more, in order 
that the work might be fairly criticised by those who were so deeply inter- 
ested in it aa his hearers. 

In a purely conversational nay, he then outlined his work about as fol- 
lows: 

The three things sought in the dwelling are shelter, comfort, and the grat- 
ification of taste. This is the natural order. Beyond thia no dwelling has 
a right to go. The palatial residences of our more wealthy citizens are evi- 
dences of both bad taste and bad morals. The dwelling of an American 
citizen should be first and last preeminently a home. Anything more than 
this is not in accordance with the genius and spirit of American institutions. 
The key-note of our government was cooperation. Without this, none of our 
educational work could be done — no law could be made or euforeed — there 
could not be advancement in any direction. The man who builds for him- 
self a palace, sets himself in opposition to this principle, calls attention to 
his moneyed superiority, provokes unworthy emulation, draws sharply the 
line between himself and the great mass of mankind, and shuts up capital 
which should be producing rather than decaying. The difference between 
$8,000 or »10,000 in a home, and $80,000 or $100,000 in a mass of stately 
marble — cold, uninviting, and even repellant — would, expended in produc- 
tive energy, be a giving, which would be a getting, in both wealth and bless- 
ings to the man and to bis children, and an untold beneficence to employes 
and the community at large. Moreover, with us wealth changes hands once 
in three generations at least, and a man should build in such a way that hie 
children may emulate his example, or he able to maintain the home be- 
queathed them. The great middle line — that line of average life and effort 
— is the wisest and best rule here as elsewhere. 

The prime object in house building is tUiiity, and to this al! else must be 
sacrificed, if necessary ; certainly, before this all mere ornament should give 
way. The home of the truly cultured American citizen will reveal, above 
all things, a perfect adaptation of means to ends. This point cannot be 
urged too emphatically. 

Let me show you just here one way of many in which sound morals hinge 
on home life. A child's tastes are matured and character formed by early 
surroundings. If, when he begins to take cognizance of things, he finds in 
domestic architecture and social life mere show taking everywhere the prece- 
dence, it will have an inevitable and unalterable effect for the bad upon his 
character. That he will grow up to help perpetuate the frauds and mockeries 
which are to-day tfaecurseofAmericansociety, is just as sure as that the child 
is father to the man. 

The house should be the outgrowth of the present and probable — not pos- 
sible — future needs of the family. There should be individuality of plans. 
Unless two families are just exactly alike in every respect, it is sheer folly to 
build two houses on precisely the same plan. A dwelling will have beauty in 
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proportion as it has eharaeler, aud eharaeter it should take from its inmates. 
Id this matter, fasbioD is almost as tyrannous as in dress. Conventioual, ster- 
eotyped forms, colors and designs do their utmost to suppress the beauties of 
individuality. The house should express the man as far as possible. Here 
it is that the country aud country town possess inestimable advantages over 
)arge cities. You may wander a long time in a metropolis and find no homes 
— nothing but houses, houses, houses. Now houses are no more necessarily 
homes, than clothes are dress. It is the perfect adaptation to the usual, per- 
sonal wants of each individual family that gives variety, character aud worth 
to domestic architecture. 

All parts of the house are to be used. There should be no parlors which 
are only opened when there is a funeral or a wedding ; nor should the best of 
everything be reserved for guests. It is very natural and right, of course, to 
wish to make a guest as comfortable as possible ; but to put a spring bed and 
hair mattress in the guest chamber and lock it up for the chance-comer, 
while the owner and family sleep on bed-cords and straw-ticks, is absurd. 
The guest may well be content with anyUting, He comes to see you, not to 
«njoy the tat of the land; and if be cannot for a single day endure that 
which is part and parcel of your every-day life, how can you abide it for 
the three hundred and sixty-five and one-fourth days of each year? 

Air and sun-light are worth more than all else. Don't be afraid to make 
openings lest there be no blank walls against which to place (furniture Get 
as much of out-of-doors as possible into the house, and let su^h minor things 
as pictures and sofas go Broad windows and wide doors are inviting and 
hospitable — signs of welcome and good cheer within. An Englishman once 
said that the most unpleasant feature of American architecture was the stingy 
front door! Avoid narrow halls! If they can't be broad, well-lighted, well- 
ventilated, let the outer door open directly into a room. The stranger receives 
first impressions of a house and of its inmated on crossing your threshold. 
Let his eye rest on all that is inviting. Remember that your bouse is not to 
be looked at, but to be lived in. Remember also that it is not to be looked 
into, but mUfrom. Therefore, put doors and windows where they best fulfill 
their purpose, no matter whether the exterior just " balances" or not. Don't 
lose a fine view, or the morning sun, because "a window there will make the 
house one-sided;" and don't put a window where it is not needed because of 
some fancied priuciple of equilibrium 

Use your house freely, yet, of course, without abuse. Let it be under- 
stood that parlor, library, nursery and kitchen, if you have all these — and 
if not, all that you have — are for use, but for different use. Teach the 
children to discriminate. If tbey do not have access to the parlor at home, 
they will not be at home in the parlor abroad. If they see no conveniences 
or comforts in their youth, they will not know how to use these when they 
are men and women. Shut your boy into the kitchen, and he will leave you 
at the first opportunity. Let bim range from easy chair to sofa, from table 
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to book-case, from porch to the barD, and he will find "no place like home" 
— till your neighbor's daughter is sixteen! You can't help that, anyway! 
Yovr responsibiUty ie over. 

Two things should stand first in your plan and expenditure — the kitchen 
and the kitchen drain. As a class, our American women oversee all the 
work of their households. Make this as easy for them as possible. It ia 
hard enough, in all conscienee! On the farm and in the workshop you have 
all the modern improvemeots and conveniences, all the labor-saving ma- 
chinery. I^et your wives have their share of these things in the kitchen. 
Jjet thera grow as you grow. Pure, clean souls depend very largely on 
pure, clean bodies and homes; and these cannot be had without pure, clean 
water, readily obtainable. Dig cisterns as universally as you dig wells. 
Sanitary laws are not fictions. .Let them be strictly observed. 

All ornamentation of your house should be s part of the building, and 
should grow out of it and its necessities. At first glance, it should ^ve a' 
philosophical and sufficient reason for its existence. You can each test 
this. Avoid all that is merely ornamental; let everything of this nature 
have some utility as its basis, and you will be surprised at the increased grati- 
fication, and at the diminished expense. A home should show itself a home 
in size, in material, iu shape, and especially in style of ornamentation; cor* 
nices, columns, materials and surroundings that, would beautify a temple, 
make a cottage iridicul o us. The same law controls internally as well as ex- 
ternally. Simplicity is a factor in tasteful domestic architecture that Ameri- 
caus are too apt to overlook. 

With "all the world" from which to choose, it is not difficult to select a 
building spot which will be high and dry, and which can he beautified at 
very little expense. The plan of your house must of course adapt itself 
more or less to its site, and take character from the surrounding landscape. 
Keep au acre or two for the house — for the children. In working on this, 
remember that in landscape gardening the artist should be as much hidden 
as possible. There should be no tricks, and nothing meretricious. Nature 
is honest; help her to do her work, and simply say: "See what nature has 
done." All she needs is generous, stimulating treatment, and protectioa 
against the many accideots which so dwarf her efforts and thwart her plans, 
and she will reward you fourfold. Specifically, under this general rule, avoid 
the pruning knife as far as the clipping into fantastic shapes is concerned. I^et 
each tree or shrub grow as nature intended it should. This is a work of pre- 
sentation, not of representation. Then, too, in grouping, follow natural meth- 
ods, not artificial. Trees in groups " here and there," and such trees as are 
usually found together, are far more pleasing than a rigid adherence to the 
quincunx or any other order. Flowers should be brought together for their 
harmony of color rather than the contrast A bed which disposes about a 
g^ven center colore which blend and shade away into that which gives unity 
of impression, is far more attractive than one in which we have a dozen dia- 
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tinot aod contrasting colore. The latter is distractiDg — the former quieting, 
refreabing. 

The more luxuriant growth, all trees and lal) shrubs, should be somenbat 
removed from the house. Sunlight and air are the great requisites there. 
Open spaces are desirable. But you may continue the green of the lawn in 
the green of the ivy or flowering vine trained upon the building: not all 
over it, causing dampness and rot, but just tar enough up the sides to hide 
the rough masonry of the foundation, and prevent the harsh contrast be- 
tnoen it and the turf. Any flowering vine is better than the ivy, because 
its leaves at least tall away, and during four months of each year permit 
sunlight and air to cleanse and purify the walls of the dwelling. 

About the bouse, too, should be {he trellises and arbors. These are in the 
nature of architecture, aud should rarely be put in competition with nature 
— as Is 80 often done, even in very small inclosures. Right here occurs to 
me the fact that very few seem to know how beautiful and satisfactory a 
porch or piazza can be made with a most inespensive trellis and vine. Most 
farmers will tell you that they cannot yet afford a porcb — "it will coat me 
tl50 at least." It need cost but $2.7')! Two days' labor with a hired man 
will do all that man need do. Go to the nearest timber; cut a few poles 
and "stakes;" set one of the latter with a good crotch or fork at each outer 
comer of your piazza ; and with the others, the poles, and a little ingenuity, 
construct the merest skeleton. Nature will do the rest, if you will give her 
a grape root to work with — or that of any "climber." 

These vines, by the way, have another use. A wise landscape gardener — 
and any quick-witted farmer may be this — will use vines and trellisee to 
hide unsightly objects. All out-buildings should be carefully screened from 
the dwelling. A woman who looks from her kitchen window all through 
the long weary summer day into an unkempt barn-yard will not be as good 
a Christian at dark as she whose eyes have fallen restfully on a bank of 
green. Cover an unsightly line-fence with sweet pea vines and morning 
glories, if nothing else. Do you not find that the ruins of a forest are clad 
in mosses and half hidden with vines? Ask nature to help you cover your 
property shortcomings in a similar way. 

The views without the ioclosure should lai^ly control the arrangement 
of the garden. You may shut out a dusty road with trees and shrubs, but 
not a noble landscape. If nature has been kind enough to give you more 
than your own, don't refuse the gift and shut yourself in on your handker- 
chief lawn. At every point keep the view from doors and windows unob- 
structed if you can secure pictures of beauty beyond. Avoid high and close 
hedges and fences. Kansas is not so richly provided with fine scenery as to 
allow you to willfully shut out any of it. Build your fences, plant your 
hedges, and arrange your shade trees so as to let in all the beauty and keep 
out all the ugliness possible. 

Now about walks. Do not make them of gravel ; it affords an insecure 
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footing, it Ib noisy, aud people who do not wear brogaos suffer inteiiBely be- 
fore tbey reach your door. It is the old etor; of tbe pilgrim and the peae. 
Use any other substance that is dry and finer and smooth. One of the 
cheapest and beet walks I have ever made waa with coal siftings. Walks 
should be few, else they seem to be perpetually warning one to keep off the 
grass, to go here, and not go there. Tbe sod itself is that nhich nature 
places under the foot of man^and we must not be restricted from this too 
much or too sharply. Walks mean " business," aud should never wander 
from their object for the sake of wandering. If you have a fiue view, or 
some unusual plants, or a beautiful vase (and dou't have any vase if it can- 
not be a beautiful oue), you may point me to either or all by a path or paths, 
but leave me also the privilege of goiug directly to the house, if business 
■calls me there, or if I do not wish to turn aside. Not that all walks should 
be in straight lines, but every walk should have an objective point, and reach 
it as easily, directly, and pleasaDtly as possible. 

Nothing is more to be deprecated than some of the tricks of so-called or- 
namentation which are so prevalent to-day, especially in the small yards of 
city residences. A large stone rolled against the corner of the front steps, 
or left near the gate, or In one corner of tbe yard, covered with moss and 
vines, may be attractive. But a stone planted in the middle of a lawn, and 
encircled with other stones regularly laid, and trimmed with old oyster shells, 
surmounted with a conch shell, and covered with a vine, half of which gen- 
erally is dead, is a monstrosity. I pity the people who live in the house, and 
are therefore obliged to look at it so often. Natural inequalities in the 
surface, like a natural ''rise" in a man's nose, are frequently attractive; but 
the artificial mound now so common is nothing more or less than a wart on 
tbe nose. Keep the artist hidden; let it seem as though nature had done ' 
nearly all the work. 

I have thus hastily sketched for you the line of instruction here, much of 
it, I suppose — and naturally — in the words of the author whose work is 
our test-book. It is for you to determine whether such instruction is wise, 
appropriate and valuable. A word now, and I close. I do not grudge to 
those who are thronging from other shores one acre of our territory. But I 
look with no slight alarm on the fact that the American people are becoming 
homeless. We are already the floating population, having sold our birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. Largely for want of proper regard of the very 
points to which I have referred, unimportant though they may seem, have 

. our boys — or we boys — drifted from that sure anchor ground, the farm, to 
tbe quicksands of the city. If there is nothing graceful, or beautiful, or 
attractive about the farm-house and grounds, all must go wrong! Tbe 
mother's spirit is dwarfed and overshadowed, and life is a mere burden. 
The child cannot step out of tbe door without going ankle-deep in mud, and 

.stepping in again provokes harsh words and the quick reproof. If your son 
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finda that neatoesa, cleanliness, comfort and taste seem to flourieh only in 
the city, to the city he will go. So will the daughter. Now I have no 
quarrel with the town. Man made it, and it is very good. Bvi God made the 
■country, and it ig infinitely heUer. The FARMS of America must give ua in- 
tellectual, souial, political and moral strength and stamina, or we shall de- 
generate faster than any other nation known in history. Health and strength, 
cool judgment, a well-balanced mind, shrewd common seuae, courage and ■ 
iirmneaa of nfirve, energy, grip, and int^rity of purpose — all these have their 
j-oots in the soil." 

ELK COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. , 

lOrgmniied Febnapjr 6, 1*80.) 
BEPORTED BY THE SECHETAEY. 



The following are the officers of this Society, elected for the year 1880: 

iVeffideni— Henry Welty, Elk Falls. 

Vice President— 3. W. Mitchell. 

Secretary — Dan. Newby, Howard. 

Treasurer — P. M. Akera. 

The first meeting was held February 6, 1880, at Howard. Henry Welty, 
Esq., of Elk Falls township, was called to the chair, and Dan. Newby, of 
Howard, was choseu secretary. 

Articles of incorporation were offered by the chairman, were adopted, and 
signed by the following- named persons, to wit; Henry Welty, Melville H. 
Porter, J. A. Somerby. D. C. Harkness, J. D. Hiirst, A. Crismas, M. (J. 
Wright, P. M. Akers, S. B. Buchanan, John F. Stoner, H. B. Barnes, J. B, 
Dobyus, I. W. Mitehel, and D. Newby. 

A permanent organization was effected by selectiog Henry Welty as Presi- 
dent; I. W. Mitehel, Vice President; D. Newby, Secretary; P. M. Akerif, 
Treasurer. Trustees— M. H. Porter, J. A. Somerby, and D. C. HarknesH. 

A committee of three — viz., D. d. Harkness, J. A. Somerby and J, D, 
Hurst — was appointed by the President to report a constitution. Said com- 
mittee presented a report, which, after some modification, was adopted by ft 
vote of the Society, as follows, viz.; 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article 1. This Association shall be known as " The Elk County Horti- 
cultural Society." 

Art. 2. Its object shall be the advancement of the science and art of hor- 
ticulture. 

Aet. 3. Its membership shall consist of annual members, paying an aD- 
flual fee of fifty cents ; ladies to become members by simply giving their 
names to the Secretary of the Society. 

Art. 4. Its officers shall consist of a president, vice president, eecretarf. 
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and treasurer, and three trustees, who shall be elected by ballot at each aa- 
Dual meeting of the Society hereafter, and shall hold their term of office for 
one year, or until their successors shall be elected and installed. 

Abt. 5. It shall hold regular meetings od the first Saturday of each 
month; the meetJng on the first Saturday of January to be known aa the 
annual meeting. 

Art. 6. This constitution may be amended at any regular meeting of the 
Society by a two-lliirds vote of the members present, provided notice has 
been given at the monthly meeting previous. 

On motion, the Society adjourned until the next regular meeting (first 
Saturday In March) at 10 o'clock A. H. 



FRANKLIN COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

(OrginiHd Februmrj 3, I8T7.) 
REPORTED BY THE SECRETARY, 

The officers for 1880 are: 
President — Isaiah Pyle, Ottawa. 
Secretary— H, P. Welsh, Ottawa. 
Treamirer — W. J. Newton, Ottawa. 
Meetings are held monthly. 



JACKSON COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

REPORTED BY THE SECRETARY. 

The following is a list of the officers for the year ending May, 1880: 

President— J. W. Williams, Cope. 

Vice President — Jacob Hixon, Holton. 

Secretary and Treasurer — V. V. Adamaon, Holton. 

Meetings are held monthly during the summer, at the court house, in 
Holton. The annual meeting is held In the month of May, for the election 
of officers. 

ANNUAL MEETING FOB 1879. 

Met at the court house in Holton, May 3d, pursuant to call. The Presi- 
dent being absent, the Society called Judge Price to the chair, when Dr. V. 
V. Adamson was appointed Secretary pro tern. 

On motion of M. M. Beck, the Society proceeded to elect officers for the 
ensuing year, with the following result: 

Hon. J. W. Williams, of Cope, President; Jacob Hixon, of Holton, Vice 
President; V. V. Adamson, of Holton, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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M. M. Beck reported hia Ben Davis apples aa bloomiDg freely, but drop- 
piog the fruit badly. 

David Blosseb reported that the Winesap bloomed fully, but the apples 
are falHog. Rawlea Genet bloomed healthy, and are quite full of fruit. 
Rambo will not fruit this year. English Morello cherries will produce 
about half a crop. Budded peach trees, all fruit buds killed, and seedling 
trees will produce about one-sixth of a crop. 

Jacob Hixon reports bis Rawlee Genet and Ben Davis trees as promising 
a large yield. The Fameuse promises well; Talmao Sweet very full; Rome 
Beauty is blooming well \ Dominie fails this year ; Limber Twig promises a 
full crop \ prospects are good for about half a crop of Blact Morello cher- 
ries ; budded peaches will fail to fruit this year ; seedlings will produce one- 
fifth of a crop; at present is unable to speak in regard to crop of small 

V, V. Adambon reported peaches, pears and early apples as a failure this 
season. 

On motion, the Society adjourned to meet at the court house, in Holton, on 
Saturday, June 7th, at 2 o'clock p. h. 

Owing to bad weather, there was no attendance at the June meeting. 

The Society met July 12th, 1879, in pursuance to call ; President J. W. 
Williams in the chair. 

Owing to the bad condition of tbe roads, and the meeting being in the 
midst of a wet harvest, but few members were in attendance. 

The President presented to the Society for inspection, the following apples 
from his orchard : Early Harvest, which was passing out of its season ; Red 
Astrachan, an apple of Russian descent. This was a fine specimen of the 
sub-acid class, and was in the height of its season. Large Yellow Bough, 
a good variety of sweet apple; was just entering upon its season. 

The Society adjourned to meet at the court house, in Holton, on Saturday, 
July 26th. 

Met July 26th ; President Williams in the chair. 

Apples presented for inspection by Mr. Williams: American Summer Pear- 
main, Bed Astrachan, Red Streak, and a nameless apple, sub-acid, prolific 
bearer, of -fine fiavor, and a good cooker. 

J, Hixon presented tbe Golden Sweet, Red Streak, Strawberry, Summer 
Pearmaiu, Duchess of Oldenburg, and Keswick Codlin. 

Mr. -D. U. Townsend, by invitation, read the following 

ESSAY. 
Mr. President, and Gentlemen : As I have been designated to prepare 
an essay on fruit culture, I will endeavor to present my views on tbe subject 
as I have been able to form them from experieuce and observation ; but feel 
my incompetency, as I have not made fruit raising a matter of study till re- 
cently, and have not made essay writing a specialty. 
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It would be useless for me to dwell on the merits of Kansas as a fruit- 
producing State, as her products have demonatrated that fact to the satisfac- 
tion of all. The success of fruit trees carefully planted shows what may be 
accomplished by right methods of culture. 

Aa I understand it, the object of this association is, to find out, as near as 
possible, the best modes to be adopted In the raising of fruits, and of making 
it one of the profitable industries of our country. The great trouble with 
our orchard planter has been the want of that care and studious attention 
that must be bestowed, if success is expected. In trayeling over the couuty 
for the past two or three years, as dealer in fruit trees, I will venture the 
opinion that not more than one-tenth of the truit trees plauted by our peo- 
ple are living to-day — the result of sheer carelessness on the part of the 
planter. 

It is supposed by many that if a man purchases a lot of fruit trees, and 
thrusts them into the earth, his work is done ; aud, as a matter of course, he 
may come around shortly aud look for fruit Of course he will be disap- 
pointed, for although the greater expense is footed after the trees are bought 
and planted, the work of rearing an orchard has only commenced. 

The first thing demanding attention is the location of the orchard. It 
should be situated as conveniently as possible to the residence, but the lay of 
the land is of first importance. Too little regard has been paid to this, the 
whim of the owner overbalancing the requirements of a successful orchard. 
I would always prefer a northeast slope, or a northwest, rather than a south 
or southwest. I have observed that crops of all kinds grown on land lying 
to the north, northeast, or even northwest, yielded more per acre than on 
land with a southward slope. The only reason that I can assign is, that 
the south winds which prevail, together with the more direct rays of the sun, 
absorb the moisture faster on southern than on northern slopes. 

Another reason in favor of the north or northeast slope is, that it will pre- 
vent the trees from sun-scalding, because they are protected from the hot 
south winds; besides, the tree will stand in a more upright position, and make 
a much more rapid growth. 

The next thing in order is the preparation of the ground for the reception 
of trees. I would recommend to those contemplating setting out an orchard 
in the spring, that the ground be thoroughly plowed in the fait. It would 
not be amiss to first give it a good coat of well-decomposed manure, instead 
of following the foolish and injurious practice of piling a great heap around 
the roots of the tree after planting. After scattering the manure evenly over 
the contemplated orchard plat, it should be broken at least ten inches deep, 
and if this cannot be reached with one furrow, follow in the same place, iu 
order to break up the hard-pan or subsoil, that the moisture may penetrate, 
and be held in readiness for the use of the tree, as it is known that a grow- 
ing tree requires more moisture thau any other vegetation. Besides this, 
deep plowing does away with the labor of sinking deep holes in the hu^ 
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earth id which to cramp, smother, and during wet weather to drown the 
roots, as the hole will form a basin for the water. The tree is also likely to 
become unsteady in its position before the roots have had time to penetrate 
the bard walls around it. As to the best time for planting, that is a matter 
which I think has not been fully tested. There is considerable prejudice 
against fall planting, but I believe without just reasons. I do think that 
a tree carefully handled, and planted at the proper time in the fall, is 
very apt to live through the winter, and undoubtedly has from three to six 
weeks the start of those planted in the spring, and is not bo apt to perish 
during the hot, dry weather of July aud August. How often do jou see 
trees set out late in the spring put forth small, sickly leaves, wilt and die 
during hot, dry weather. This is because the roots have not had time to 
take sufficient hold of the earth to support it. 

My mode of planting fruit trees would be to stake off the ground in rows 
each way so that the trees would stand thirty feet apart, anil in do case 
would I have them closer. In most of the large orchards, the trees of which 
are twelve to fourteen years old and planted less than thirty feet apart, now 
have their branches overlapping each other, thus shutting out the sunlight 
and air, throwing the fruit too much in shade and dampness, causing mildew 
and scab. lu addition to this, we must look at the position of the root« 
where trees are crowded close together. The roots are the organs through 
which the tree obtains its food. Now it is known to alt farmers that if you 
plant corn too closely or thickly, the result is that the soil cannot Hustaio the 
great draiu made upon it by the many plant roots, and no corn is produced. 
Would not the same result follow in tree culture? The roots of trees run 
to great distances through the grouad in every direction to about the same 
length as the branches, and if the latter overlap, neither will the roots have 
sufficient room, and the tree will not be property supported. 

After the plot is staked off, with a plow run furrows each way thirty feet 
apart, the same as marking off corn ground by the old style, and at the 
place where one furrow crosses the other, make a hole large enough to 
admit alt the roots; be careful to clip off the bruised ends, and to place 
them in a natural position. It would be a good idea to let the tree incline 
fifteen or twenty inches toward the southwest, as it is likely to lean to the 
opposite direction in growing, from the effects of the south wind ; also, place 
the side of the tree which has the most branches to the south. Throw in 
rich soil around the roots, pack moderately, and the work is done. After 
the orchard is set out, plant to corn, taking care in cultivating it not to get 
closer with the plow to the tree than six feet each way. It is a mistake to 
plow up close, for by so doing you destroy the surface roots, which have been 
placed there by Nature for wise purposes, and are highly necessary to the 
welfare of the tree. If you wish to keep the ground loose and weeds down, 
do it with the hoe, because with this instrument you will not injure the 
roots. After the orchard commences to bear, and no longer needs the pro- 
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tectioD given by the corn from heat and wind, son it to clover, which is the 
only grasB or plant which is fit for the purpose. But to this part of the 
subject belongs the selection of trees', Plant nothing but a good, sound, 
thrifty one, with low, eym metrical head, aud plenty of roots. It is poor 
policy to put out a poor tree, although it could be had for nothiug. In age, 
I would prefer a three-year-old to any other. When early bearing is the 
object, a larger and older tree is better. 

Ab to Helecting varieties of dificrent fruits, it is not my object to dwell 
upon this, as the best lists are pretty well understood. 

Proper pruning also should command the attention and study of the hor- 
ticulturist. A great deal has been said on this point, and there ie still quite 
a difference in opinious. My idea is to cut the top back at planting, form- 
ing a round, shapely head, leaving the stock in no case more than three feet 
long, as low trees are less apt to sun-scald, and are protected from the wind. 
The cutting should be in proportion to the injury done to the rooU. I would 
cut a peach tree back a great deal more than an apple tree. After the tree 
is planted it will form its pwu head, and in most cases will be well formed 
and comely to look upon. All that is necessary after this is to trim off 
straggling branches, leaving a bud just below the cut on the outside, and 
rubbing off the shoots on the center of the head with the hand. A fork 
should never be allowed to form ; better spoil the shape of the tree than to 
permit them. I think this is all the pruning that is necessary, for nature 
will not prompt the sending out of more branches and leaves than is neces- 
sary to the health of the tree. 

Observations of practical results have proven to me that all the fruits of 
northern temperate climates can be successfully raised in Kansas, for 1 have 
seen nearly everything in almost perfection, from the tender currant to the 
hardy apple. 

But before perfect success can be looked for in every variety of fruit, the 
best methods of culture for each one must be well understood and practiced. 
As, for instance, the small fruits, such as the currant and raspberry, must 
have shade, and will never produce if exposed to the hot rays of the sun. 
I suppose the blossoms are destroyed by it. The pear also needs shade, and 
in lact, all fruit trees and plauts require more or less protection from exces- 
sive heat and violent wind storms, whether hot or cold ; therefore, I think 
wind-breaks around the orchard necessary. 

Again, the same kind of soil will not be equally adapted to the growth 
and production of all the fruits, some requiring a light and others a heavy 
or clay soil. This should be looked into, aud the correct ideas sought. 
Indeed, to be a. thorough horticulturist, a great deal of study, observation, 
labor and esperienee are needful. A person should be something of a bot- 
anist, chemist and entomologist: a botanist, that he may understand the 
organization of the plants, the offices performed by leaf, root, bark and cel- 
lular tissue; a chemist, that he may know the elements which the soil should 
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posHesa, Bad also the influences of moiBture, atmosphere and aunligfat which 
would beet promote the growth and fruitfulness of tree and plant; an ento- 
molt^ist, that he may be acquainted with the species and habits of injurious 
ioBects, and the best plans to be followed for their destruction. Yet fruit 
may be raised without these accomplishments, by carefulness. 

Fruit raising pan be made one of the most pleasant and profitable employ- 
ments in which man can engage : pleasant, because it does not require heavy 
drudgery, but light and agreeable employment, and then the pleasure af- 
forded in watching the promising blossoms in the spring and the rich, clus- 
tered fruitfulnesB of autumn ; profitable, because fruit will be esteemed and 
consumed through all time, and the supply will never exceed the demand. 

The discussion on Mr. Townsend'a paper was opened by Mr. Clark, who 
agreed with Mr. T. on location. 

F. West does not like a northwest exposure. A portion of his orchard is 
in a valley, through which a stream of water flows. Those trees that are 
near the brook grow best, and the fruit is the finest. 

Mb. Hixon would select a northwest exposure, and would protect an or- 
chard on the south. He would not care whether there was a north protec- 
tion or not; thinks it is the south winds at the time of fruit setting on trees 
that blast the apple crop. 

Mr. Watkins agrees on location with Mr. T., but thinks more is due to 
culture than to location. He would leave the north fully exposed, but pro- 
tect on the south. 

Mb. Blosseb stated that his orchard presents to the east, and does well. 
He thinks it is the northwest winds that injure his orchard. 

Mr. Hixon thinks the morning sun damages the young fruits. 

Mb. Turner has wind-break protection of walnut trees, twenty feet in 
height, on three sides of his orchard, and finds that while those fruit trees 
near the wind break bear well, those in the center sometimes fail. 

Mb. Williams favors a northern exposure every time. 

Mr. Blosser said that cramping roots prevents development of the tree. 

It was estimated that about nine-tenths of all the trees that have been set 
out in Jackson county died, through carelessness in planting, while many were 
virtually dead when received from foreign nurseries. The Society would 
■ advise patronizing home nurseries. Mice cause more destruction than rabbits. 

On motion, the further discussion of Mr. Townsend's essay was postponed 
until the next meeting. 

The Society appointed W. D. Barnett to report, on or before the January 
meeting, upon insects in Jackson county injurious and beneficial to fruit cul- 
ture; D. U. Townaend, to report upon the quantity, quality and variety of 
fruit trees planted in Jackson county during the ensuing year, at the Jan- 
uary meeting; Jacob Hixon, to report upon the best method of preserving 
winter fruits, at November meeting; J. W. Williams, to report upon forestry 
^and ornamental trees, at the January meeting. 

Adjourned, to meet on Saturday, August 16th. ^ 
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Met at tbe court house in Holton, August 16th, at 2 o'clock p. m., W. T. 
Scott in the chair. 

V. V. Adamson preacDted to the Society for Capt. Little, of the " paral- 
lel," a very nice display of apples. The following varieties were recoguized r 
Fallawater, Summer Queen, Summer Bellflower, Red Streak, Large Yellow 
Bough, Autumn Strawberry, Maiden's Blush ; while there were four varieties 
that tbe Society was not able to name. 

W. H. Ghafman, of Gircleville, placed upon tbe table the following ap- 
ples: Golden Sweet, Vandervere Pippin, English Russet, Limber Twig, Mai- 
den's Blush, Dominie, Rawlea Genet, Fameuae, and Sweet Russet. He stated 
that his orchard was doiug poorly, and had for the last two years in a meas- 
ure failed. He attributed the failure to the trees being too close together t 
thinks he will have to cut out at least one-half of the trees if he would 
■ecu re a crop. 

Ellwood Thomas exhibited a very fine speciraen of the Twentyounc© 
Apple, also some two or three other varieties without names. 

After examining and discussing the different varieties of apples presented, 
Mr. Barhett was requested to furnish a list of apples that would be most 
profitable for a small orcbardist. He gave for winter fruits: Rawlee Genet, 
Ben Davis, Willow Twig, Smith's Cider, Red Winter Pearmain, White 
Winter Pearmain, Jonathan, Dominie. Fall varieties: Maiden's Blush, Fa- 
meues. Summer varieties: Summer Queen, Carolina Red June. Mr. Bar- 
Dett stated that wise orcfaardists would patronize home nurseriee, and when 
Mtting trees would prune the roots, cut back the head to correspond with 
the root of the tree, and set but little deeper than the tree grew in the nur- 
lery. Trees should be at least thirty feet apart in tbe orchard. One of 
bit reasons for shallow planting was, that if you go down to the hard-pan 
and set your tree upon it the tree would drown out, the hard-pan holding 
water like an earthen vessel. 

Mr. Bradsuaw set his trees with a weeding-hoe instead of a spade, aod 
thereby avoided setting too deep. He mulches them well with old hay, and 
when cold weather sets in, takes away the mulching, that the earth may be- 
come thoroughly frozen, and then reapplies the mulching. By this method, 
be prevents the early starting of fruit buds, and is surer of a crop of apples. 
He condemns tbe watering of trees when they are set out; believes that or- 
obards in Kansas are generally injured by the trees being set too close; bad 
raised one orcnard in sontbwesteru Missouri and one in Kansas. In Mis- 
(ouri, the trees were of slow growth, somewhat dwarfed, but they fruited 
early and yielded bountifully; whereas in Kansas there was an enormous- 
wood-growth, tbe trees were late to come into bearing, and, as compared with 
the Missouri orchard, shy bearers. 

Jacob Hixon: Does grafting tend to shorten the life of the tree? 

W. D. Barnbtt: Root grafting does tend in that direction. If we would 
bud on seedling stock, we would have hardier trees. 

Mb. Bradshaw thinks the natural life of an apple tree is of shorter dara> 
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tion in the West than E&st He spoke of an orcfaard in KentnckT that bad 
been bearing bountifuny for the last sixty or seventy years ; was told that 
the trees had all been grafted on the root of the wild crab, and asked for in- 
formation on that point. 

Mesbbs. Hixon and Barnett bad both experimented by grafting on the 
stock of the wild crab. The grafts would grow nicely for one season, and 
then die. They considered the experiment a failure. Mr. Hixon gave it as 
his opinion that the practice of scraping ofi^ the rough bark and washing the 
bodies of the trees with soft soap, or any other strong alkaline wash, was bene- 
ficial, and prolonged the life of the tree by destroying the insects that prey 
upon it. 

Mr. Bradbhaw stat«d that in Kentucky it was the custom to hang to- 
bacco stalks in all of the trees; that the rains and dews extracted the strength 
of the tobacco, which, flowing down the trunk of the tree, kept off all injuri- 
ous insects. He also thought that an apple tree grown upon timber soil was 
longer lived than the same variety grown upon the prairie. 

Mr. Bair, late of Pennsylvania, said he had had but little experience in 
fruit culture; had never put out an orchard for himself, but when a boy, 
helped his father put out one. This was in 1848, and they planted trees 
according to the old Pennsylvania idea. Two trees each day were all two 
men were able to put out. The holes for the trees were dug 6x8 feet, and 
two feet deep. They then went to the woods with wagons, gathered up de- 
composed leaves and muck, and mixed them with the top soil. With this 
mixture the holes were filled, and in this composite the trees were planted. 
The trees were not pruned after they became established, except to keep out 
the dead or broken limbs. The orchard was not cultivated, being sown to 
grass; but once in five years the trees were given a dressing of lime — 300 
bushels to the acre — and stable manure was applied freely at the same time. 
Hogs and sheep were pastured in the orchard. From the time the trees came 
into bearing, up to the present, there has not been a failure. There was an 
orchard on the same farm that was put out iu 1776-7, which fruited bounti- 
fully each year, the trees seeming to be perfectly healthy. They were all seed- 
lings, and only those that bore a fine quality of fruit had been allowed to 
stand. They were of enormous size, many of them exceeding forty feet in 
height. 

Mr. Chapman asked if it would do to prune old trees, where they were so 
thick as to interfere with their fruitiug. 

Mb, Hatch, a practical trimmer, said he would not hesitate to use the saw 
and ax freely. He had taken off limbs from two to eight inches in diameter, 
without injury to the tree, and by opening up the head of the tree, so that 
the sunlight and air might have free access, restored the tree to full bearing. 

The members were generally in favor of pruning freely. 

On motion, the Society indorsed the action of President Barnett, in ten- 
dering the hospitality of the city to the members of the State Horticultural 
Society, at their next annual meeting. 
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Od motion, the President appointed Jacob Hison, W. T. Scott and V, V. 
Adamson, Committee on Entertainment. 

The President appointed Capt. J. A. Scott, Q. F. King and T. P. Moore a 
committee to confer with railroad officiala and secure a reduction of iaree for 
those wiehing to attend that meeting. 

Adjourned, to meet September 13th, 



JEFFERSON COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

(Oi^nlied Januarr 21, 1B80.) 

HEPORTED BY EDWIN SNYDBB, 8BCBBTABY. 

Officers for 1880 : 

President — J. N. Inaley, Oekaloosa. 
Fice President — J. E. Smith, Oskaloosa. 
Secretary — Edwin Snyder, Oskaloosa. 
2Vea8urer— James Maine, Oskaloosa. 
Membership : Males, 29 ; females, 15, 
Meetings are held monthly. 
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JOHNSON COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

<On«HDli»d April 1, 1876.) 
REPORTED BY THE SECRETARY. 

Officers for 1880: 

President — H. Perley, Spring Hill. 

Vice President — Prof. A. Carroll, Olathe. 

Secretary— B. S. McFarland, Olathe. 

Treamrer—J. M. Hall, Olathe. 

Executive CommUtee — William Maxwell, Edgerton; E. P. Delhi, Olathe; 
A. Bower, Olathe. 

Entomologist — Dr. Woodard, Olathe, 

Society met at Olathe, on September 12, 1879, for the purpose of reorgan- 
izing. The result of the meeting was the election of the officers given above. 

Met October 11, 1879; President H. Perley in the chair. 

Mr. Perley eshibited sis varieties of apples, and Kansas-grown chest- 
nuts, grown upon trees raised by htm from seed. The President also showed 
two beetles that deposited the egg of the flat-headed borer, and one beetle 
that deposits the egg of the round-headed borer, specimens of the borer, and 
some other insects. He also showed roots of an apple tree affected by Uie 
root plant louse. 
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The folloviDg are the outlines of an unwritteo addreas, delivered by Frof. 
Carroll, on "The TraDBforraatioo of Inaects:" 

I. Greneral characterifitics and appropriateness of name. 
II. General principles, according to which they are classified. 

IIL The four stages of their existence — o, egg ; b, larva ; c, pupa ; d, imago. 

o, TKeegg siage ofexislence: 1, multiplicity; 2, where laid; 3, how pre- 
served; 4, time of incubation; 5, how destroyed. 

6, The larva or worm state: 1, voracity of appetite; 2, on what it feeds; 
3, rapidity of growth, and consequent great demand for food; 4, length of 
life in this state, and end of this stage of the creature's career; 5, different 
names, as maggot, grub, caterpillar 

c. The pupa or baby slate: 1, ita silk-lined cradle without rockers, and the 
voiceless, lullaby song of the motherless insect; 2, time in this stage various; 
3, its cast-off swaddling, and preparation for the resurrection morn of its 
glorious and perfect state; 4, the voice that wakes the apparently dead 
sleeper and bids it ent«r upon its final career of winging its joyful flight as 

d, An imago in the perfect state: 1, life; 2, lays its eggs; 3, dies. Each 
stage of its career illustrated; particular attention paid to its transform atory 
Atsigea. 

Aft«r quite lengthy discussions of the borer, codling moth and plant louse, 
the following questions were proposed for the State Horticultural Society, viz. : 
"What is the best method of entrapping the codling moth?" "What is the 
best treatment of the root plant louse? " 

On account of bad weather, no meeting was held in November. 

At the meeting on December 13th, the subject of borers was continued 
from last meeting. 

Col. Hayes stated he had two orchards; one had but little attention and 
was not troubled with borers, the other almost spoiled, though favored with 
much attention, and asked the cause. 

Mr. Mabion thought it was in the soil ; that the soil needs iron, and recom- 
mends mulching with iron cioders. 

Mr. Stevesson thinks black loam better than red soil for trees. 

Me, Dwyer suggested turning hogs into the orchard as a partial pre- 
ventive. 

Col. Hayes had heavily limed four rows of trees, sowed to grass, washed 
with concentrated lye, had hogs among them, and still there was no improve- 
ment. 

Mr. Bowen finds an application of boiling-hot soap about June 20th an 
excellent remedy against the borer. 

The general opinion was that the knife was the surest remedy. 

The Society meets on the second Saturday of each month. 
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LABETTE CX)UNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

(OrgKuUed Jannarr IT, UK.) 
REPORTED BY THE 8ECKETARY. 

Officers for 1880: ~ 

Prendent — J. L. Williams, Oswego. 

Senior Vice President — J. B. Draper, Oswego. 

Junior Vice President — N. Sanford, Oswego. 

Secretary — H, 8. Coley, Oswego. ^ 

Trustees— J. P. Updegraflf, O. Whitoey, G. C. Braught, all of Oswego. 

The failure of the fruit crop (excepting small fruit) caused a lack of in- 
terest io the year's meetings. However, the Society is in a flourishing con- 
dition, aud the present showing for a fine crop of fruit in 1880 creates great 
enthusiasm. 



LYON COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

REPORTED BY THE SECRETARY. 

Officers for 1880: 

Preeident — Robt. Milliken, Emporia. 
Vice President — C. D. Burdick, Emporia. 
Secretary — C. J, Hartman, £mporia. 
Treasurer — J. M. Miller, Emporia. 

The Society is thriving, and doing good work. Meetings are held semi- 
monthly. 

MANHATTAN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 



REPORTED BY THE SECRETARY. 

Officers for 1880: 

President— T. C. Wells, Manhattan. 

First Vice Presideni — Prof, E. A. Popenoe, Manhattan. 

Second Vice President — Rollin Moses, Manhattan, 

Secretary — Ambrose Todd, Manhattan. 

ZVeoaurer — S. D. Moses, Manhattan. 

The first meeting of the year was held in the horticultural rooms of the 
Agricultural College, ou January 9, 1879. 

Subject discussed. The Winter Care of Orchards and Oardens. 

A. Todd : 1 protect fruit trees from rabbits by wrapping the bodies with 
straw, hay or corn-stalks; sometimes wash them in early autumn with a 
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compoucd mode of aoft Boap, aehes aud lime, mixed with water to a coDsiet- 
«nc7 of paste. This is effectual as long as it lasts. Should be repeated 
several times. ^ 

Prof. Van Deuak iadoraed the wrapping method. 

T. C. Welm recommeoded pruning in spring as preferable. All wounds 
should be covered with dissolved gum shellac or wax, Tender varieties of 
grape vines shouid be laid on the ground, and covered. Old blackberry and 
raspberry canes should be removed before spring. Strawberries should be 
mulched during winter. Asparagus and rhubarb should be covered with 
manure iu the lall. 

At the meeting held in February, the subject adopted for discussion was, 
Imedt InjvrUmt to Fruits, and Methoda for PriAeeiion from their Aliaeks. 

Prof. Van Deuan: The flat-headed apple-tree borer has been very de- 
structive to apple trees. Recommended stimulating the growth, as this in- 
sect seldom attacks vigorous trees. Scrape otF all rough bark in May, and 
wash with strong lye. The codling moth is getting numerous, and a fight 
must be made. 

A. Todd: All barrels in which apples have been packed should he burned 
before spring, to prevent the moth from batching. 

T. C. Wells : All wormy fruit should be picked up &om under the trees, 
and destroyed. 

Subject continued to nest meeting. 

At the March meeting, the subject of insects, set for this date, was post- 
poned. 

The means resorted to by traveling nursery agents received a severe 
handling, and all persons were advised to give them a severe let ting- alone. 
The varieties which constituted their stock in trade were generally high- 
priced and risky. It was far better to purchase of reliable home nurseries. 

Peof. Van Beman recommended Southern Queen sweet potato for its 
productiveness and quality. 

R. Moses asked if forest trees planted near an orchard, especially the 
black walnut, would be injurious. 

Antvjer: If planted forty feet distant, would not be injurious. 

Society met May 8tb, at the residence of the President. Subject, Tke 
Bird Law, was discussed by several members, who advocated a modification 
of the law, so as to allow owners of premises to destroy upon their lands 
such species as were found injurious to crops. 

The cause of the almost failure of the fruit crop the present year was at- 
tributed to late spring frosts. The extreme cold of the past winter injured 
peach trees, and blackberry and raspberry vines seriously, especially on low 
lands. 

Shelter belts around orchards were strongly recommeuded. 
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After the meeting adjourned, the members examined the grounds of Mr. 
Wells, and found everything in excellent condition. 

Society met, August 21, 1879, at the residence of the Secretary. 

Wm. Cutter, of Junction City, being present, waa voted an honorary mem- 
bership, and invited to address the Society on the subject selected for dis- 

Mr. Cutter: The losses occasioned by that disastrous year, 1874, had 
discouraged many grape growers. The only varieties uniformly successful 
with me are Concord and Dracut Amber. As to mulching fruit trees and 
vines to retard early starting in spring, I have no faith in accomplishing 
result. 

Prop. Gale concurred with Mr, Cutter's opinion. 

Prof. Lee: I spaded the ground between my grape vines, deeply, and as 
I thought properly trimmed the vines. These vines did not mature a crop 
of fruit, while other vines around me bore abundantly; can any one tell the 
reason for my failure? 

Antwer: Probably too many of the roots were cut by the spading. Judi- 
cious trimming, summer pincbing-off of growth, and good cultivation, w«re 
better than mulchiug. 

Wm. Cutter: Mulching during winter to keep the ground moist, is ben- 
eficial, as more plants perish from drouth in winter than is generally sup- 
posed. 

Mr. Wells exhibited fine samples of grapes — Ives, Diana, Delaware, Clin- 
ton, Perkins, Cottage, and Dracut Amber. Mr. Todd — Concord, Isabella, 
Rogers Mo. 15, Catawba, and Delaware. 

Society met, September 25, 1879, at the residence of the Secretary. 

Subject for discussion: "The best time to gather summer, autumn and 
winter varieties of apples and pears; also varieties of peaches, cherries and 
grapes." 

It was recommended that apples, pears and peaches be picked as soon as 
they begin to color, for market purposes — other classes when riper. 

Grafting grape-viues should be done in mild weather in winter. Remove 
the dirt from around the vine to be grafted ; make a cut into the vine down- 
ward, at a point below the surface of the ground; make a wedge-shaped 
cion, insert it into the stock, wind the parts strongly together, and throw up 
a mound of earth around the graft. 

Prof £. A. Popenoe was elected a delegate to the thirteenth annual meet- 
iug of tbe State Horticultural Society, called at Hoiton, December 16, 17, 
and 18, 1879. He was instructed to ask the influence of that Society to 
secure a modification of tbe present bird law, so as to give to the owners of 
premises tbe privilege of destroying any species of birds found on his farm 
injuring his crops. 

ANNUAL MEETING. 

The annual meeting of this Society was held December 13, 1879. The 
election of officers for 1880 resulted in the list given at the head of this re- 
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port. Digcusaion oa the condition of trees during winter, with reference to 
the position heretofore accepted, that the sap descended to the roots, led to 
the concluaion that such doctrine was erroneous. 

In support of this position. Prof. Popenoe cited a case where a maple 
tree was cut off at the ground, the end coated with was, and at the proper 
time was tapped, from which the flow of sap was equal to trees in their nat- 
ural condition. 

Mr. Palmer called attention to the fact that a section of a tree when 
frozen was heavier than when in a growing state. These cases led to the be- 
lief that there was more sap in trees in winter than in summer. 

T. C. Wells offered the following list of hardy plants and shrubs, which 
be considered worthy of culture ; most of them being indigenous to Kansas : 

PERENNIAL SHRUBS. 

Dwarf Flowering Almond. — Covered, in early spring, with double pink 
flowers. If carefully pruned to a compact growth, it makes a very desirable 
shrub. 

Barberry. — Foliage of different colors in different varieties; fruit edible. 

CoUHON Aldee. — When well-trained, becomes a very ornamental shrub. 
Flowers visited by bees. 

Wahoo {Ewmymvs). — A valuable native shrub ; fruit, bright crimson and 
scarlet; very conspicuous during winter. 

Red Tartarian Honetsucklb. — Upright; flowers pink, in May. 

CtoMMON Buckeye. — Worth cultivation; flowers and leaves come very 
early; easily grown from seed, but difficult to transplant. (The horse chest- 
nut was mentioned as proving a failure.) 

Bluemont Pluu. — Believed to be a hybrid; highly ornamental, when 
young and well cared for; branches pendent; foliageclean and bright; flowers 
white; fruit bright red; native of the vicinity of Manhattan. 

Common Lilac— White and purple. 

Persian Lilac. — More hardy than the common lilac; flowers later in 
spring, and buds consequently less liable to be killed by late frosts. 

Wild Thorn i^Orakegus). — A rare native; of value as an ornamental 
shrub. 

Pawpaw. — Very desirable; easily grown from seed, but transplanted with 
difficulty. 

Tamarix. — A deciduous flowering shrub, of considerable value. 

Japan Quince {Cydonia). — In different varieties; the flowers are large 
and beautiful, of bright colors, covering the shrub in spring. 

Snowball (Viburnum). — Flowers white, in large globular clusters; very 
handsome. 

Spibea. — Several varieties succeed well, prominently those known as Bridal 
Wreath, Billardi and £lm-leafed Spirea. 

Syringa, Mock Orange {Philadelphug). — The large-flowered and fra- 
grant varieties are very satisfactory. 

Common Smooth Sumach (Rhus glabra). — Foliage handsome, deep red. 
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ID autiimu. (This plaat is frequeiatlj' defoliated by the leaf-eatiog beetle, 
Blepknrida rhois.) 

Bladder-nut (Staphylea trifolia). — Foli^e pleaaing, light greeo ; flowers' 
white, in peudeut cymes; uative shrub. 

RosK Acacia, — Highly orDaDiental; flowers large, rose-colored and white. 

Red-bud.^ Native; susceptible of great improvement in cultivation. 

Jersey Tea {Ceanotkvs.) — Low, perennial, shrubby plant ; flowers white, 
fragraut, in clusters, covering the whole bush. 

Choke Cherry. — A pleasing, native tree; flowers in racemes, white and 
fragrant. 

Skowbeery {Symphoricarput racemoeus). — Flowers small, white ; leaves 
very persistent ; berries large, waxy, wbite, remaining on the bush until mid- 
win ter- 

CoEAL Bekry. — A low, native shrub, bearing a profusion of coral-red 
berries, that are persistent until severe frosts. 

Sweet Sumach {Ehus aroTnatica). — Native on rocky hilla; a neat, com- 
pact shrub, tno or three feet in height; foliage briliaot after frost; fruit 
bright scarlet. 

BuTTONBUSH (Cfphalantfiu^). — It is native in low grounds. 

Dwarf Chestnut Oak ( Qwercus prinoides). — Abundant on atony hills ; 
grows three to four feet high. 

Althea, or Rose of Sharon. — Flowers in August and September. 

Weiqelia. — Rose-colored; blooms in May ; pretty. 

Any of the hardy roses. 



PERENNIAL { 

Virginia Creeper (AmpelopsU quinquefolia). — A well-known and ap- 
preciated native climber. 

Trumpet Vine (Tecoma radieans). — Fine and hardy on the uplands, but 
sometimes becomes troublesome, through its habit of sprouting; flowers large, 
conspicuous. 

Bittersweet (Celastrus'). — An ornamental aud rapid climber; fruit, 
-orange and scarlet, conspicuous in winter. 

Climbing Honeysuckles. — All succeed, but the "Monthly Fragraut" 
most highly recommended. 

Chinese Wistaria. — Rapidly growing climber; flowers blue, in large 
clusters. 

Roses. — The Prairie Queen and Seven Sisters are recommended as being 
quite hardy, while the Baltimore Belle is not. entirely so. 

Apios Tuberosa. — A uative herbaceous climber ; gives good results as an 
ornamental plant. 

WlLP Balsam-Apple. — A native annual, also recommended for general 
purposes; a climber of rapid growth; habit graceful; flowers borne in great 
profusion, white and fragrant. 
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ViTis Indivisa.— rA cHmbing vine resembling the wild grape, but of 
neater growth. 

Clematis. — American Wliite and Leather-Flowered; both native. 



FEBENNIAL I 

Maaj of the following list become more beautiful by cultivation: 

Anemone. — Purple and white, doable, native, blooming on the prairies 
in early spring. 

Columbine {AqvaUgin). — Both native and exotic varieties succeed, and 
give much satisfaction. 

Larkspur (^Delphinium). — Both exotic and indigenous species cultivated 
with success. 

D'alea Laxiflora. — A beautiful white-flowered plant, with slender, 
«rect, graceful habit; native from Manhattan westward on the high prairies. 

Union Gbass {Vnioia). — ^A beautiful uativi grass, growing in shaded 
flpota; highly ornamental, and valuable for winter decoration. 

Verbena. — A trailing, pink-flowered native variety, doea well in cultiva- 
tion ; flowers fr^rant. 

Gaura. — Tall herbs, covered with pink and white blossoms in late sum- 
mer; very efiectjve in thiclc clumps. 

Sensitive Bbieb {Schrankia). — Flowers rose, globular in shape, with a 
■very delicate fragrance. 

Yucca. — The native and introduced varieties are equally satisfactory; 
quite hardy; leaves evergreen. 

Lobelia. — The blue and scarlet native species are both susceptible of 
cultivation, and have proved desirable. 

Evening PEiMRoeB (CEnothera Mistiyuriensie), — Flowers very lai^, yel- 
low ; native on the high ground around Manhattan. 

LiATRis. — Several species of this genus, all native, are well worth culti' 
vating, and are easily transplanted. 

AacLEPiAS TuBEROSA. — An orange-flowered native milkweed that is very 
ornamental in cultivation. 

Penstemon Geandifloru9 and p. Cob^ba. — Flowers lat^e, light pur- 
ple or whitish ; native on rocky hills. 

White Water-lily (Nymphaa odaraia). — Flowers large, white, fragrant; 
native in southeastern Kansas. 

Yellow Water-lily, or Chinquapin {Nelumbium luteuni). — Flowers 
five to ten inches broad, yellowish white; leaves one to two feet across; na- 
tive in eastern Kansas. 

Ladies' Trebbes {j^iranthes). — A beautiful orchidaceous plant, with a 
spiral of white, fragrant flowers. 

White-Fbinoed Prairie Orchis (0. leutophasa). — Very fragrant and 
handsome; well worth cultivation. 

Geound Plum (^Astragalut earyotsarput). — Very early, pink; improves in 
cultivation. 
27 
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D1ANTBU8, OE Chinese Pink, 
Perennial Phloxes. — Native aDd exotic. 

EuPATOBiuM Aqeratoides. — Flowcrs white, io late autumn; beautifu}. 
Varieties of Iris, Tulips, Narcissus, Lilies, Gladiolus and Pseonies are very 
satisfactory. 

MIAMI COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

(OrgiiHieci April 26, 1*79.) 
REPORTED BY THE PRESIDENT. 

Officers for 1880: 

Preindent—3. M. DeBali, FooUna. 
Vice President — J, B, Remiugton, Fontana. 
Secretary— E. W. Robiuson, Paola. 
IVeiMurer— R. H. Sherar, Paola. 
Meetiogs are held semi- annually. 



MONTGOMERY COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

(UriiSDluKl March 20, 1S77.) 
BBPOBTED BY THE SECRETARY. 

An election for officers for the current year resulted as follows: 

President — M. D. Henry, Independence. 

Vice President — A. A. Siewart, Id dependence. 

Treasurer — Jacob Addison, Independence. 

Secretary — L. A. Walker, Independence. 

Agreeably to the regulations of the Bociety, the second annual meeting^ 
convened at the court house, in Independence, Saturday, January 17, 1880. 

The President being absent, the Hon. Wm. Huston was chosen chairman. 

The annual report of the Treasurer was submitted, showing a balance in 
the treasury of $4.60. 

The Secretary's report was read, received, and approved. 

Several additional names were enrolled on the listof membership for 1880. 

It was decided that meetings be held at several points during this year, 
commencing in the early part of May next; that we accept the invitation 
tendered by the Hon. -Wm. Huston, of Liberty township, to hold the first 
meeting at his place, and that publication of the time be made in the county 
press. 

SECRETARY'S REPORT. 

In the review of this Society's transactions in 1879, only moderate evi- 
dences are manifest in regard to progress in the development of fruits, nor 
very strong proof of active work as a society. 
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Ad unpropitious year hnd its effect; for there ib do denying the fact which 
close obaervere have DOticed, and so recorded, "that much of fruit growing 
is iDvolved io the qDestioD of profit and loea, caueiog us to overlook to aome 
exteDt the great range of horticultural pursuits that go greatly beyond the 
coDsideratioD of dollars and cents." 

As a society, we have yet to adopt a plan of operations that will enlist a 
more thorough interchange of ideas and od increase of active membership. 
Nevertheless, the fruit interests of Montgomery couDty are too substantially 
rooted to presume that we wilt not advance. But this is not enough: to 
excel is our privilege- — to accomplish which, we must work. To doubt is 
to fail. 

The significant expressions of the President of the Kansas State Horticul- 
tural Society, in com muni eating hia views at the late annual meeting in De- 
cember, are particularly encouraging to us and the fruit growers on'this Hue 
of latitude. His remarks were in part as follows; "Another matter spe- 
cially worthy of our coDstaDt attention is, the securing of trees, fruits, 
shrubs, flowers and vegetables suitable to the peculiar climatic conditioDs of 
this State. Our fruit may be gathered up from every State in the Union, 
but experience so far points to ihe Sunny South as the source from which we 
shall gather our apples, if not other fruits; and while the Ben Davis, Rawles 
Greoet, Missouri Pippin and some other varieties gradually creep to the 
front, we shall be constrained to look to our own State or a more southern 
latitude for better fruit and longer keepers." 

These opinioDs must not be overlooked by us. 

At our last meeting it was ordered that premiums should be awarded by 
this Society for the showing of fruits, flowers and vegetables on the tables of 
the Montgomery County Agricultural Society at the fall meeting in 1879, in 
response to which there was a good display of apples of the following varie- 
ties, in part, viz, : Ben Davis, Winesap, Rawles Genet, Rambo, Fall Pippin, 
Wagener, Willow Twig, Missouri Pippin, White Winter Pearmain, Maid- 
en's Blush, Limber Twig, Jonathan, etc., etc., together with a number of 
varieties not named and uot entered for premiums. 

Premiums were awarded to Mr. B. F. Warner and T. Overfield on the 
fruits shown from their orchards, and to Mrs. G. W. Green for the best dis- 
play of plants and flowers. 

Fine samples of grape wine, from Mr. I. Lipple, of Iiouisburgh township; 
and blackberry wine, by Messrs. I. A. Anderson, of Drum Creek, and Carey 
Oakes, of Independence, were on exhibition. 

The display of vegetables was extensive, and iu quality equal to the growth 
that should be expected of rich soil and good cultivation. 

No other exhibitions were held under the auspices of this Society, and the 
partial failure of the peach crop in a great measure hindered shipments 
beyood the limits of the county. Small fruits in their season were not in 
the usual abundance that we were led to expect from the experience of other 
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years, but there were enough to compensate the growers well for the amoont 
raised. Grapes were especially favored io all that tended naturally to the 
maturing of the fruit and the healthy condition of the vines, the season 
throughout being favorable. 

The introduction of the tame grasses to replace the native, and for orna- 
mentation, is a subject that is now forcing itself upon our consideration, and 
which as yet is but resting on the varied results of the limited number that 
have planted, and the gradual increase of success shown here and there and 
everywhere; that care coupled with experience has been practiced. 

While we are, by the nature of our oi^nization as a society, auxiliary to 
that of the State, there is a manifest propriety in including in our work, 
and in our annual reports, enough of information from time to time to jus- 
tify a notice of our operations in the annual reporte of the State Horticul- 
tural Society. 

PAWNEE COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

(Organized March 2S, Un.) 

REPORTED BY THE SECRETARY. 

Officers for 1880 : 
Prendcnt — L. Manning, Garfield. 
Vice Preddent — Wm. Gill, Lamed. 
Secretary— 'R. B. Gee, Garfield. . 
Treasareir — J. W. Granger, Garfield. 



POTTAWATOMIE COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

(Organiied January 31, 1B80.) 
REPORTED BY THE SECRETARY. 

President — Eph. McKee, Americus City. 
Vice Pregident — E. M. Croy, Havensville. 
Secretary — J. J. Measer, Vienna. 
'Preasvrer—G. B. Huffman, Vienna. 
Meetings are held monthly. 

RENO COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

REPORTED BY THE SECRETARY. 

Officers for 1880: ~ 

President — L. Houk, Hntchinson. 
Vice Preeidmt — A. M. Switzer, Hutchinson. 
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Seer^ry — L. J. TemplJD, HutchiDBon. 
Treanirer — C. L. Easlej, HutchiDson. 

^eeeutive GommitUe — A, L. Dimock, C, Bishir, L. J. Cole, Hutchinaoa. 
REPORT ON SMALL FBUITS. 

BT C. BISHIR. 
[R«d beroH the HDrUcuUnnl SoeielT at Reno copiitT, Febrairy 1, lgT».] 

In preparing this paper, I have drawn largely from the reports of the 
State Horticultural Society ae well aa my own experience and observattbns, 
nor have I confined myself to what might be called a report proper, but 
have ventured to make a few suggestions. 

The magnitude of the subject of Hmall fruila forbids more than a passing 
notice of one or two varieties under each of the various heads included in 
the term small fruits. Usually, only strawberries, raapberriee, blackberries, 
currants and gooseberries are considered under the head of small fruits; but 
properly grapes, plums, mulberries and cherries may be included. I shall 
speak briefly of each. 

I was reared where Nature's bounteous hand lavished profusely many of 
her choicest small fruits by the way, that in their season her feathered song- 
sters might feast, and fly anay giving a sweet song of praise to the Giver of 
all; that the wayfarer might find a delicate morsel to quicken bis weary 
steps, and cause him, with gratitude in his heart, to go on his way rejoicing; 
and that romping bevies of children, whether rambling among the grand old 
forests, leaping over &llen timber, climbing in their boughs, or creeping in 
the grass, might regale themselves, and return home to be "spanked" for 
staining tbeir new hats and aprons with berry juice. 

This last fitly illustrated the esteem in which the small fruits are held in 
many places. If nature provides them and the women and children gather 
them, all is well; but as for man! — dignified mant — it would be getting 
down rather too low for him to pick or raise berries; bis calling is to maul 
rails and make fences. 

Happily for us, we have no rails or fence to make here, and I think we 
can put in our time more profitably raising small fruits; and I submit, too, 
that there is no calling more refining and elevating than the raising of small 
fruits, and that it is cheaper and better in any country to raise than to gather 
them where they grow wild. Who has not seen women and children wet to 
their waists in cold dew, and their clothes all "tattered and torn," by their 
frantic efforts to collect a few quarts of wild blackberries, and then have the 
"chills" the balance of the season? I have even seen here whole families 
with a team driving over the sand-hills, exposed to mosquitoes, flies and 
snakes for days, to collect a few bushels of sand plums, which they usually 
had to gather quite green or not get any, when a quart of pita planted and 
cultivated for three years would return a handsome profit, besides all the 
family could use of fine plums, which might be allowed to hang on the 
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buebee till fully ripe, and would thus be more healthful than the green 
thiugs UBually gathered vild. But these illustrations will suffice. Vine 
culture is evidently a very aacieut and honorable occupation. We are not 
told what the forbidden fruit was, but what could more fitly represeut it 
than the cherry? The first to bloom in the spring, it becomes like a mam- 
moth bouquet of beautiful, white, fragrant flowers, and when laden with its 
delicate, dark crimson fruit, what is more tempting? 

The fii^t cultivation of most of our present small fruits is evidently very 
recent, as many of them are chance seedlings of native varieties, improved 
by cultivation, some of them flrst introduced within the memory of most 
of us. We should therefore be eacourt^ed, that though the cultivation of 
some of the small fruits has been banded down to us through ages, yet within 
the last quarter of a century more improvements have been made in small 
fruits than in any corresponding period before. But this Society expects 
from this report something more than glittering generalities ; you expect the 
results of experience in this State, and in this county. 

It is a well-established horticultural &ct, that most fruits do not succeed 
equally well in different sections of the country, or different soils and local- 
ities, and that a few varieties bear these changes better than others. We, 
therefore, as a practical society, working for the benefit of ourselves and the 
community in which we live, are bound to accept these facts, and work in 
accordance therewith. Now from what source are we to gain this informa- 
tion? I answer, from our own experience, and that of others. There is 
nothing that will prove these facts but experience ; and experience sometimes 
teaches a dear school, as many of us know too well. 

But you say, cau I not kuow what to plant, and how to cultivate, until I 
have proved it by experimenting? I say, some one must prove it by exper- 
imenting; but you need not go over the same ground and suffer the same 
losses that your neighbor has done. You should profit by his experience, 
and that is just what these local and State horticultural societies are for 
— mutual helps to each other, and consequently a help to each individual 
member. This State has been settled by people from every State in the 
Union, and many direct from foreign countries, each bringing with him the 
small fruits peculiar to his own particular country, State or locality, and 
generally commenced their cultivation the same as he had done at home, so 
that almost every variety of small fruits has been tried in this State, and 
with almost every conceivable mode of cultivation. It is needless to say 
that the great majority of varieties have been either total or comparative 
failures. But just here comes in a very important part of the work of the 
State Horticultural Society, to eliminate from this mass the worthless varie- 
ties, and present iu a clear and forcible manner those varieties most worthy 
of our confidence, that will most likely produce the largest return for the . 
amount of outlay. With these facts before us, I cannot do belter than copy 
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from their voted lUta, as given in the State Horticultural Report for 1877. 
I copy only those varieties considered first and second heet for general cul- 
tivation : 

Currants — Red Dutch, White Grape; gooseberries — Houghton, Pale Red; 
raspberries — Doolittle, Miami; blackberries — Kittatinny, Lawton; straw- 
berries — Wilson's Albany, Charles Downing ; grapes — Concord, Ives ; cher- 
ries — Early Richmond, common Morello; plums — Wild Groose, Miner. 

Mulberries I do not find in their lists, but from experiments with the Rus- 
sian mulberry here, I am led to hope that it will enter into general cultiva- 
tion. N'othing could he better suited for wind-breaks around an orchard, 
and its fruit would be a fine encouragement for our friends, the birds, to feel 
more at home in our orchards. It makes a rapid growth, is very bushy, and 
fruits at three or four years old. 

The cultivation of plums has been abandoned generally, on account of the 
«urculio, but our native sand plums, ao far, have been comparatively free 
from \\a attack ; and I believe they may be greatly improved by selecting the 
seeds from the best varieties, and if grown in the poultry yard, nothing 
makes a finer shade for the fowls, and they in turn will keep the plums free 
from the dread curculio. 

I know of at least one man in this county who raised this season a fine lot of 
Early Richmond cherries from trees planted four years. Those grown from 
sprouts from their own roote are best ; they should have good, clean cultiva- 
tion. The common Morello cherries have done best with me. They bore 
two years c^o, which was the second year from the planting, and also this 
season. Some object to them because they sprout. I consider it a great rec- 
ommendation to them, as it is a very cheap way of propagating so valuable 
a tree. Dig up all the sprouts every spring, and cultivate them in nursery- 
rows two years, and then plant them. Dou't be afraid of getting too many 
cherry trees. Everybody's children like the fruit; everybody's wife likes 
to have it ; and everybody's birds will congregate in your trees, and help you 
gather the fruit. Then dou't fail to plant "lots" of cherry trees. Plant 
them around your house; plant them around your barn ; plant them around 
your orchard ; plant them along the highways, where the passer-by may 
feast, and feel that you are a generous man. No tree is freer from insects, or 
will stand more neglect and rough usage, than the common Morello cherry. 
It always pays its rent for the ground occupied. 

The first grapes that I know of being raised in this couuty, were by Mr. 
Dodds. In 1874 be bad a few Concord vines which he allowed the weeds 
to overrun so completely that they were not injured by the grasshoppers of 
that year, and the next year he had about a bushel of grapes. In 1S76 Mr. 
Gunn raised nine pounds of grapes from six Concord vines, only two years 
old. With me, the Concord, Hartford Prolific and Clinton have all done 
well, and are now in fine condition. A very good method for the first two 
years is to cultivate until the vines begin to run, then lay brush flat on the 
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grouDcl for tbem to cling to, and they will not be injured by the wind. The 
third year I would trellia, mulch heavily and prune aparingly. The Clin- 
ton may be allowed to ruu in tbe top of any bushy tree, aud, witb do other 
care than to keep tbe ground mulched, will bear you fine crope of Bmall, 
black grapee, which improre in quality if allowed to hang late upon the 
vines. Any soil that vill ratae good corn, wheat or vegetables, will raise 
Concord grapee; and as the vines can now be had so cheap, every family 
should raise an abundance of tbem. 

Tbe Houghton gooseberry has proved to be very hardy and profitable with 
me. I think it is not sufficiently well esteemed by the public generallyr 
when I consider how eaay it is to raise, how soon it comes into bearing, 
and the amount of profit that may be realized from a small patch. The 
objection to it generally is, that it is sour. As well might they object to 
pickles for the same reason, as gooseberries are ready for use the earliest of 
any other fruit, and just at tbe time when pickles are most relished ; and in- 
deed if they were substituted for pickles, and used for the sour's sake, and 
not try to doctor them up with sugar, they would be much more healthful 
than picklee, and likely ward off many a doctor's call. Twenty dollars clear 
profit per acre for corn or wheat would be considered a handsome profit, 
and yet how often is ten times that amount realized on any of the small 
ftiiits ! This season I sold forty dollars' worth of gooseberries from one- 
seveoth of an acre, or an average of $280 per acre, beside the root layers, 
which are worth about a hundred dollars more. Now it is said, show a man 
that there is profit in a thing, and he is ready to invest. Can you show me 
anything that will "pan out" better than the Houghton gooseberry? 

I have had the red and white Dutch currants growing for three years, but 
do not consider them profitable. I hope, however, to get a fair substitute 
for thera out of our natives. They are perfectly bardy and very productive, 
though not very palatable when greeu or raw, but when cooked make good 
sauce or pies, and excellent jelly. 

With sufficient care, strawberries succeed well here The Wilson's Albany 
has done well with me; have fruited it two years, and have a fine bed now- 
Mr. Switzer, on higher land, has done best with the Colonel Cheney and 
French Seedling, of which he had a fine crop this season. They all require 
good cultivation through the season, except while the fruit is on. A light 
mulcb should be placed between the rows, then removed until winter, when the 
whole must be covered lightly witb bay or stalks, and not removed until late 
in the spring. It is my observation that the strawberry is the most difficult 
of any of the small fruits to grow successfully; but when properly handled, 
and the crop "hits" well, it is the moat profitable of all. 

The Doolittle raspberry should have a place in every garden. A few hills 
will supply the tea-table with a fine dish every day for a month. For a sure 
market variety, plant the McCormick. Finch back tbe canee at two feet 
high, and the laterals at one foot long. It has been said that there was D<k 
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red raepberrj that could be depended on in this State, but the experience 
with the Turner the last two years has led many to hope that it is the coming 
red raspberry. It ia not very hardy, but fruited well this season. Mr. 
Switzer was quite successful with it. If it stands this winter, we shall have 
a great acquisition in the Turner raspberry. 

I mention, lastly, the Kittatiuny blackberry, and it reminds me of what 
the man said of the balky horse: "Sir," said be, "just hitch that horse to a 
wagon, and he is there." So with blackberries; just plant a patch of them, 
and there they are, to stay, however badly neglected. After they have been 
well cultivated for two years, they will over-top and smother down everything 
else, and produce a great amount of fruit with hut little care. - Stock will not 
destroy them. They may harbor rabbits, but not be injured by them. Dig 
up a root, and yon will have four in its place. Fire or grasshoppers may 
devour them, but you have to wait only one year until you will have a worse 
thicket than ever. Universally acknowledged to be the most valuable wild 
fruit that grows, how can they do lew than stand at the head of the list of 
email fruits when touched by the magic wand of scientific cultivation. But 
some will not plant them for fear their farms will be overrun by them. What 
an idea! Why, one crop from one hundred and sixty acres of black- 
berries would buy the best farm in the county. Then, I say, don't be afraid 
to plant blackberries. Plant them for your children — the fruit will do them- 
more good than par^oric; plant them for your neighbors, that they may 
visit you the oftener; and plant them for the birds, where they may build 
their nests, rear their young, feed on the fruit, and sing songs that will make 
you happy. For the best results, mulch well and trim; but if you can't do 
that, let them run, and they will make you more money than all the pigs that 
run on your farm. 

In conclusion, allow a word of warning: Be earejvl how you invett in new 
varieties and novelties. 
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RICE COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

(Otganked Novembar 5, 1877. 

REPORTED BY THE SECRETARY. 

Officers for 1880: 

President — J. B. Schlichter, Sterling. 

Vice President— Wm. Q. Elliott, Sterling. 
Seoretary — J. H. Stubbs, Sterling. 

Trea»urer— Sara. B. HamptoD, Sterling. 

Meeting held at the residence of the President, July 1, 1879. 

President Schlichter took the chair at 10 o'clock A. M.; called the meeting 
to order, and appointed Dr. G. Bohrer, J. H. Stubbs and John Van Patten 
a committee to report on the work and condition of Mr. Schlichter's grounds. 

The committee proceeded to the examination of the apple, cherry, peach. 
Dwarf or Rocky Mountain cherry trees, wind-breaks, blackberry and rasp- 
berry patches, grape-vines, and Osage orange hedges, but Were called back 
to partake of a sumptuous dinner which was announced as waiting. 

The members present, including several ladies, repaired to the basement 
of Brother Schlichter's elegant patent stone residence, where they found the 
table loaded with the good things prepared by the brother's good lady for 
the rei'reshing of their physical systems. By request, Jno. Van Patten asked 
the Lord to bless the food prepared for them, after which, all partook of a 
hearty dinner, for which they returned their most sincere thanks to Brother 
Schlichter and wife. 

After dinner the Society repaired to the sitting-room, where the members 
spent a half-hour in social conversation. The committee again resumed its 
labors. After the committee had finished its examination, an hour or more 
was spent in conversation on the various subjects pertaining to horticulture. 

On motion, it was ordered that when this meeting adjourn, it adjourn 
to meet at the house of J. H. Stubbs, in the corporate limits of the city of 
Sterling, on Tuesday, August 5th, at 10 o'clock A. m. In the afternoon of 
that day. Dr. Bohrer will deliver a lecture, at the Friends' cbiirch, on road- 
side, fruit, and forest-tree culture. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 

Your committee beg leave to make the following report: We commenced 
the examination with the Rocky Mountain cherry. The trees (or rather 
bushes) had been transplanted four years, tke tallest of which were about 
four and one-half feet high. There were a number of ripe cherries on the 
larger bushes near the size of Black Morello, but rather pungent in taste, yet 
they cook quite well, are sweeter than the Morello, and in consideration of 
their coming into bearing so young, are a valuable acquisition. They are 
enormous bearers, and make good groves. 
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We found about two hundred apple trees plaoted, from one to two years 
old, most of which were in fine groniag condition, where they had been cul- 
tivated. But they nearly all need more pruning. Fine crab-apple trees of 
the Transcendent variety, were in a good condition. 

We also found over two thousand peach trees, all of which were seedlings 
except about fifty trees. The peach trees were from one to seven years old, 
and a. large majority of the trees were in fine growing condition, but some of 
them were much injured by the borer, and a considerable portion of them 
had not bad any pruning for years. Quite a number of the older trees bad 
peaches on them. We found one Amsden's June that had a few fine peaches 
on it, nearly ripe. 

There were a few pear trees in fair condition. 

The blackberry and raspberry bushes were much injured by freezing last 
winter, yet there were some fine berries on them. 

Theseventy-five grapevines were growing finely, with some grapes on them. 
They are allowed to trail on the ground. 

We found quite a number of sand plum trees, with fruit on them nearly 
ripe, a number of them but two years old. 

Roses and other shrubs have not done well, owing to a lack of rains. 

The wind-breaks are composed of 2 rows of Cottonwood trees 6 years old, 
feet apart, some of them 6 inches in diameter; 4 rows of black walnut, 4 
feet apart and 4 years old, and 4 rows of peach trees, 4 feet apart and 4 
years old. We found it made an effective wind-break. 

We found a number of other forest trees within the limits of the orchard, 
consisting of black walnut, white ash, black locust, and honey locust with 
and without thorns, all of which had made a fine growth, where cultivated. 
The committee are of the opinion that Brother Schlichter's trees have needed 
a great deal more care and pruning than they have had, yet we believe that 
he has done the best he could with the amount of capital and labor at his 
command, and that under the circumstances bis efforts have been a success. 

The report was signed by G. Bohrer, J. H. Stubbs and Jno. Van Patten. 

On motion the meeting then adjourned. 
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WABAUNSEE COUNTY HOKTICULTQEAL SOCIETY. 

REPORTED BY THE 8ECKETAEY. 
Officers for 1880: ' 

President — Abuer Allen, Wabanoaee, 
Seeretary — H. A, Stiles, Pavilion. 
MeetiDgs are held monthly. 

(The following papers, read before the Society in 1879, have been furnished 
for publication. — Secret akt.) 

ADDRESS. 



Ladia and Oentlemen of the Wdbaunwe Sortieuhurat Society: We are 
thankful that we are again permitted to be present at our annual meeting, 
for counsel and encouragement In union it is hoped that we shall find meant 
to surmount all obstacles to the successful prosecution of our favorite pur- 
suits. During the past season the bounties of Pomona have not been be- 
stowed with her usual liberality; it therefore becomes our duty to consider 
carefully the causes which have produced unfavorable results in the past, 
and as far as possible adopt means or apply remedies.to guard against like 
results in the future. It is estimated that three-fourths of the apple crop 
of the State the past year, was produced by a single variety, the Rawles 
Genet, which escaped the destructive freezing of the fruit buds, by which 
other kinds were rendered unproductive. This fact would seem to be con- 
clusive that too little attention has been paid to varieties having the desir- 
able quality of remaining dormant in a temperature which causes other 
kinds to put forth. We consider this a matter of great importance, for the 
reason that seasons such as the past are not likely to be rare in the future, 
if we may judge by the experience of past years, in this trying climate. 

In order that we may fully realize the great progress that has been made 
in horticulture, let us inquire as to the condition it was in a few years ago. 
Some of those present will remember when it was difficult, if not impossible, 
to get such varieties of any class of fruits as would now be considered indis- 
pensable in almost any collection, and some of us remember when seedling 
orchards were common in many portious of the country. Budded peaches, 
ripening the middle of August, were a curiosity. A very few of our choice 
apples and pears were then known, but to a few persons. Grafts were car- 
ried from settlements in the East, to the West, on horseback, in saddle-bags 
— in some instances, more than a thousand miles — -and distributed by the 
way, among friends. The choice varieties which have since been scattered 
over the country were then known in but few localities. Nurseries were few 
and far between, and but few of them bad many of the varieties of fruit 
trees that are now considered desirable. New varieties were not heralded to 
the country, but were subjected to the wholesome discipline of neglect, Bnd 
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their merits were made knowD by ictriiisic worth. Nomenclature was in 
utter confusioQ. How changed are the conditions now ! We have vast estab- 
lishments for the propagation of plants of all kinds. Every habitable portion 
of the world is ransacked for contributions of fruits, dowers, etc, which the 
railroads, the express and the mails distribute to the remotest settlements. 
Comparative order, at least, has been evolved, as it were, out of chaos. 
Most kinds of fruits are now known by their true names, not only in this, 
but, to some extent, in other countries. 

Gentlemen, you can each of you view the situation in the light of the 
present time, and make comparisons of the present and past of horticulture. 
The great achievements which I think are apparent to you all, are to some 
«xtent the result of union and concert among horticulturists, but perhaps 
we owe most to circumstances that are peculiar to the present age. The ease 
and rapidity of communication with the ditferent portions of the world have 
stimulated the various enterprises of each locality. The improved methods of 
preserving and transporting tender or perishable fruits have caused a vast 
increase in their production. The annual value of the fruit produced by 
our country at the present time is estimated to amount to the enormous sum 
of one hundred and forty millions of dollars. Vast as this sum appears, it 
is only about three dollars per head, when apportioned among the multitude. 
The supply seems to me to be inadequate, and it may be fair to infer that 
the pockets of some of the boys are destitute of more than one desirable 
article. 

It is the duty of each individual to do what he can to promote the happi- 
ness and welfare of mankind. Then let us all labor diligently in the field of 
horticulture, to the end that those productions which are essential to health 
and happiness may be the delight and joy of all. 

THE LONGEVITY OF ORCHARDS. 

We have had hardly sufficient experience in this State to speak with any 
degree of certainty on this subject, but I think that as an orchard tree, the 
peach must be considered very short-lived, and the extremes of our climate 
are such that the best way is to set some trees every year. 

The pear can be considered only as an experiment, and although in localities 
favorable to its growth it ia considered very long-lived, yet from the result 
of the experiments so far, I think that here it will prove to be very 
ephemeral. 

But to come to our most important orchard tree, the apple, we may lay 
down the proposition as almost an axiom, that those varieties which come into 
bearing young, will decay young ; and while I would certainly advise setting 
varieties which come into bearing young, I would also set out those varieties 
often, so as not to be without them. It is set down as a kind of general 
principle in races of animal life, that the period of growth till maturity for 
bearing is about one-third of the life of that species; with some kinds of 
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animala, that period is ooly about one-fourth of the eetimated longevity of 
the species. This rule, although not exactly accurate in each iodividual, is 
considered as nearly correct; in fact, at least near enough to estimate the 
probable longevity of a species or race. Z think the same rule will hold good 
in regard to varieties of orchard trees. Take those varieties nhich are ex- 
pected to bear in some five or sis years ; we may expect them to run their 
race, and die of old age in from fifteen to twenty-five years; and those vari- 
eties which are twenty years coming to maturity for bearing, we may hope Ui 
see live and bear to sixty or a hundred years, barring casualties, just as cas- 
ualties and sickness are in the animal races. 

PRUNING. 

In order to thoroughly understand this subject, we must first consider why 
we prune. No treatment can be worse than the haphazard mode of cutting 
and slashing. Pruning should always be done with some definite object in 
view, aud never with the idea that you are adding anything to the tree. On 
the contrary, we must regard pruning as a necessary discipline to force the 
tree to assume the form best calculated for the purpose we have in view. 
We prune for beauty and utility ; we want our trees to be an ornament to our 
homes; we want them so proportioned that they can support their crops of 
fruit, without either breaking or splitting in consequence of the weight, or 
from the pressure of the winds. To secure these objects, a strong central 
stem should be encouraged, the aide-branches should diverge at a large angle, 
for if too upright they may become forked, and those who grow forked treee 
will have cause to regret it. We will commence on trees that are two years 
old, as they are taken from the nursery: cut out all forks, head in the side- 
branches, leaving the most central branch to form the main st«m, and do not 
disturb any of the spurs that have formed on the body of the tree. These 
form limbs which diverge at the proper angle from the trunk. The next 
year cut out all the upright shoots except the most central one, and shorten 
the side-branches to give the tree a proper balance. Continue the treatment 
from year to year, as needed. But very little pruning will be required after 
the third year, when the form of the tree will be established. We have a 
tree that is perfect in all its proportions, the wood of the stem has grown 
around the side-branches so that splitting is impossible, the limbs are even- 
sized, though in time will he too close together, and will have to be thinned 
out gradually from year to year, to open the top as the tree acquires age 
and size. The great advantage of this mode is, that we are enabled to give 
the tree the form desired, and to have the head at any height from the 
ground which we may desire, without at any time being compelled to lop 
off large limbs, or endanger the tree by winter-killing in inducing late and 
succulent growth. 

If we prune severely before trees are old enough to bear full crops, we 
may safely set it down as a rule, that the more we prune the less fruit we 
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vill get. So we should always exercise moderatioD in the use of the knife 
and saw. The moBt that should be done to trees that are from five to ten 
years old, is to take out all the limbs that are not growing in an outward direc- 
tioD, or those that cross or interfere with eaoh other. No amount of care iu 
the mauagement of young trees will obviate the necessity of removing por- 
tions of the top when the trees become old. The weight of the fruit, and the 
increasing weight of the side-branches themselves, have a coDStant tendency 
to press them dowQ toward the earth, and thus excUide some of the branches 
from the light, and the growth is principally concentrated in the more ap- 
right portions of the tree. So we should annually remove such limbs, when 
they have become too much shaded to produce good fruit from every part 
of the tree. 

As to time of pruning, we prefer the fall and winter months, when the 
trees are not frozen. We would not prune when the trees are frozen, or 
from near the time of leafing out till the latter part of June, and then only 
small limbs should be taken ofi^ at that season, for while wounds heal very 
rapidly in the summer season, the wood is much more subject to decay than 
when the wound is made in the fall or winter. 

Of the various compounds that are recommended for coating the wounds 
made in pruning, I prefer one made of three parts of rosin to one of tatlow, 
applied hot. It is comparatively cheap, and answers the purpose perfectly. 
The proportions are not essential; but if there ie too much tallow, the sun 
will melt it, while if very little is used, it might scale ofi'in very cold weather. 
Fare the wounds smooth and close, and coat them with some compound that 
will protect them from the action of the elements. Tbey will then soon heal 
over smooth. Nothing annoys us more than to see the stumps of limbs de- 
caying, and inviting the attacks of borers to assist the owner in destroying 
his trees. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH SMALL FRUITS. 

GlUPES.—'The following kinds have proved tender with me: Isabella,. 
Catawba, Diana, lona, IsraelJa, Allen's White Hybrid, Concord Chaselas, 
Concord Muscat, Lincoln Autuchon, and Walter. Some of them will suc- 
ceed if protected in winter. The best way is to lay the vine on the, ground 
and cover with boards or brush. I have abandoned the plan of covering with 
earth ; it is apt to become too wet, and thus injure the buds. It will perhaps 
pay to protect most kinds of grapes by some means. The following kiuds are 
generally siifiiciently hardy, and the past winter they endured a temperature 
of twenty-four degrees below zero ; Concord, Martha, Dracui Amber, Clinton, 
and Delaware. The White Delaware is not quite so hardy, but generally 
comes through the winter all right. I have had an opportunity of studying 
the grape-rot this season for the first time. I suspect that it is the work of 
insects. 

Raspberries. — The following kinds have proved tender: Red Antwerj^ 
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Yellow Aotwerp, Brinkte's Oraoge, Clarke, Highland Hardy, Hudson Biver 
Aotwerp, Southern Thomless, and othera. The Antwerp &inily have failed 
or proved so tender that they do not aeem worth the trouble required to grow 
them. Some success has attended perseveriug efforts with Philadelphia and 
Turner; they require winter protection. The Purple Cane is the only red 
variety that I have been reasonably successful with ; it will generally endure 
the cold of our winters, but twenty-four degrees below zero the past winter 
was too much for it. It is propagated from the tips ; has not the bad habit 
of suckering like the Antwerps, The following kinds are hardy: Ganargua, 
the hardiest and most productive, berries of the largest size; by some this is 
called a red variety; it is long in bearing, does not sucker; tips must be cov- 
ered with earth or they will not take root. McCorraick the best of the black- 
cap berries; large and very firm, and therefore good for shipping. Doolittle 
is a hardy and productive blackcap. The native blackcap is hardy in 
sheltered situations. There are many varieties, some of which may be sufiS- 
^iently hardy under cultivation. Davidson's Thornless is an early black- 
^cap, hardy in some situations ; has not proved satisfactory with me. Miller's 
Dailey is a valuable ever-bearing blackcap, which continues in bearing all 
summer; berries of the largest size. Golden Thornless is a yellow-cap, which 
I consider a promising kind, though it suffered some the past winter from 
the extreme cold. 

Currants. — I cannot say that they are entirely successful, though my suc- 
cess with it has been such that I am encouraged to persevere, i believe 
that we shall yet produce fruit of this kind in abundance. I have Red 
and White Dutch, Victoria, White Grape, LaVersaillea, and Cherry. Bushes 
are all doing well. Some fruited the past two years; this year the crop was 
Jight, owing to the freeze. They succeed best in partial shade. 

Strawberries. — This fruit is sadly n^lected. i hope it will receive more 
attention iu the future. Some nice fruit grows wild here on prairie sod; 
therefore the careful cultivator may plant with almost a certainty of reward. 
Plant Wilson's Albany and Downer's Prolific. 

The Gooseb£kry succeeds so well that it seems needless to give directions 
about its culture. Signs of mildew have been apparent during the past two 
years, and it is feared that as the plants acquired age, it would become 
difficult to produce fair fruit on any but new land. At this time, there seems 
little if any cause for alarm. The present year's crop, though light, was 
fair, and free from mildew. So far as my observations have extended, the 
"varieties that. succeed best are Pale Bed, Houghton, Mountain, and Downing. 
I have some English varieties, which do well some years; the bushes are uot 
so hardy, and not generally so productive, but the berries are very large and 

The Blackberry does not succeed on rich bottom land. I have different 
kinds growing- on a hill-side, all doing as well as could be expected, con- 
isidering the care they receive. 
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WASHINGTON COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

<OrgsDlud April i, 18«0.) 
REPORTED By THE 3ECBETABY. . 

Officers for 1880: 

Pendent — Dr. Ohaa. Williamaon, W&ahiDgton. 
Vice Prendent — Q. W. Williamson, Washiogtop. 
Secretary — E. J. Naaon, Waahington. 
ZVeoiurer— Wm. Cummins, WashiDgtoD. 
IViMtee*— Wm. Nemiis, Wm. Bullemore, E. J. Weekley. 
The regular meetings are held semi -an Dually, in June and October. Ad- 
journed meetings are held monthly. 



WYANDOTTE COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

(OrgtDli«d AiignM 10. ISTS.) 
REPORTED BY THE SECRETARY. 

Officers for 1890: 

JVesideni— W. W. Dickinson, Wyandotte. 

Vice President — C. H. Carpenter, Wyandotte. 

Secretary — M. B. Neuman, Wyandotte. 

Treasurer — Josiab Smith, Wyandotte. 

Executive Committee — Geo. L. Kroh, Wyandotte; C. H. Carpenter, Wyan- 
dotte; Rudolph Wiity, Wyandotte; W. J. Hu&ker, Quindaro; Capt. Wos- 
hrooks, Braman Hill. 

At the February meeting, "Pear Culture" was discussed. 

Pbesident Dickihson gave a very discouraging account of his experi- 
ence and observations of attempts at pear culture in Wyandotte county 
■during the past twenty years, showing not exceeding ten per cent, of even 
partial success. This experience was corroborated by Capt. Crooks and 
-Josiah Smith. 

Mr. C. H. Carpemter, howevet', gave a more encouraging experience, 
And reported satisfactory results from his mode of culture. He has treated 
his pear trees to iron dust, saltpetre, beef brine, leached ashes and bones, 
and for the past five years his trees have been free from blight, and product- 
ive of fair crops of fruit. 

All agreed that the best results were found where the ground was moist 
.and cool. 

After the discussion, it was unanimously resolved, "That from all our ex- 
periences and information, we have reason to believe that pear culture may 
ibe made a success in Wyaiidotte connty." 

. i,L.oogle 
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At the March meetiDg, the subject of "Best varieties of apples for Wyan- 
dotte county " waa dUcussed. After the varied observations of the members 
were expressed, the following varieties were recommeoded by majorities of 
votes: 

Summer Applet — Early Harvest, Carolina Red June, Hawley, Keawiclc 
CodliD,aDd Lowell. 

Autumn Apples — Maiden's Blush, Rambo, Fameuse, Mother, Porter, and 
Hubbardston Nonsuch. 

Winter Applet — Wioesap, Ben, Davis, Jonathan, Rawles Genet, Willow 
Twig, Rome Beauty, Smith's Cider, Baldwin, Grimes's Golden, Fallawater, 
and Yellow Bellflower. 

At the May meeting, the discussioD of "Fruits that stood the past winter 
best" was taken up. 

Mr. Smith reported most of his budded peai^h trees killed, or irrecover- 
ably damaged — early apples, and Ben. Davis and Winesap, not setting their 
fruit well. These will be nearly a total failure. No injury to the wood 
growth observable. 

Mr. Bates reported all his old peach trees as badly injured, yet only one 
actually dead. 

Caft. Crooks said bis peach trees were all nearly dead. Same report 
was made by Mr. Dickinson, aa to hia peach trees, and those of his neighbors. 

Mr. Neuman reported, as to his peach trees, that the Old Mixon Free 
was but little injured ; that Wyandotte Chief, Troth's Early, Alexander and 
Ward's Late Free were not materially injured; Large Early York badly 
damaged ; and Serrate Early York killed. 

As to blackberries, raspberries and grapes, reports from all members 
more hopeful than at April meeting. 

By genera! reports of members, it was shown that fair crops of apples 
may be expected from Maiden's Blush, Hawley, Early Joe, Porter, White 
Winter Pearmain, Rome Beauty, Rawles Genet, Smith's Cider, Northern 
Spy, and some others; but poor prospects for Wagener, McAfee Nonsuch, 
Winesap, and several other varieties. 

At September meeting, President Dickinson made report of an extended 
examination of orchards in Wyandotte county, of which the following ob- 
servations were of special interest, to wit: 

Bearing qualities, so far as observed, most favorable with Ben Davis, 
White Winter Pearmain, Winesap, Rambo, Fall Pippin, Grimes's Golden, 
Rawles Genet, and Monmouth Pippin. Good crops of McAfee Nonsuch, 
Northern Spy, and Wagener. Northern Spy dropping rather badly. Rare 
specimens of Hubbardston Nonsuch, but of good quality. 

Moderate pruning in April, May and June had resulted in marked vitality, 
heavy aod healthy foliage and excellent crops of fair fruit, while severe 
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pruDiog, Delected prun'iDg, and too-late and too-early pruning had all re- 
sulted in deficient vitality, light foliage, and poor cropB. He had also found 
insect enemies most numerous and destructive in orchards of severe and of 
Delected pruDiDg, Winter-pruned orchards had shown bod results every 
way. 

In the discussion of this report, its views were generally concurred in by 
the members present. 



GRANT TOWNSHIP HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY- 
Sedqwick County. 

(Orginlied April S, 1«80.) 

OflScerafor 1880: 

Pretident — G. K. Ayers, Sunny Dale. 

Vice President — N. H. Dewing, Sunny Dale. 

Seereiary— Dr. T. J. Miller, Sunny Dale. 

Treasurer — Wm. McCracken, Sunny Dale. 

Meetings are held od the first Saturday of each month. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS. 



GRAPE ROT. 

BY PBOF. P. HAWN, LEAVENWORTH. 

The following circular was issued from the Agricultural Department, at 
Washington, D. C. : 

" Dep AETXEST OF AOBICULTUBB, WASEtlROTOJ), D. C, June 28, 187B. 

"DeabSib: From the inTeBtigatioos of last Maaon on the grape rof,ilia thought that 
the rot may be a fermentation, caused by the fungus known as the Ibru/a Saeehari (or 
cereviaa), or ' yeast or vinegar plant.' 

"This fongns requires, for its germination and growth, high temperature aud contact 
with some saccharine or albuminons aubstance. 

" From all the indications, the grape is thought to be in the best condition for attack, 
and most susceptible to this disease, at the time of the formation and hardening of the 
geedo, as the vine at Ihia period secretes the substance most inviting to this fungus. 

" To arrive, therefore, at a better and more satisfactory conclusion in this connection, 
yoH are eameetly and respectful!; requested, from as careful observations as possible, to 
answer substantially the following questions. 

"BcBpeclfully, Williau G. Le Due, Chmmiaaioner. 

"QUESTIONS. 
"1. Is the grape attacked by rot at any other period of its grotvth than that known as 
the time of 'forming and hardening of the seed?' If so, al what other stages of its 
growth, and in what proportion of instances, and in what proportion of the crop? 

" 2. What is the degree of temperature of the air at which the rot commences, and 
under what temperature does it flourish or decline? 

" 3. Will the moisture of the ground be sufficient to germinate and support the rot, 
without also excess of moisture in the atmosphere? 

"4. What is the locality, exposure, drainage, soil, eto., of the vineyard observed, the 
variety and age of the vines, mode of sheltering the canes, etc.?" 

In answer to the above, I would observe that I am a tyro in the vioe- 
dresaing art; have a few hundred vines of the Concord, on ground that 
originally was a hazel-patch; soil two feet deep of black vegetable matter, 
mixed with sand ; oq a subsoil of bluff silicious marl, that absorbs water 
freely, but no facilities for surface-draining. 

Last year was my first crop ; partially destroyed by hail, but no rot. The 
canes grew rampant, with long-jointed wood, that I attempted to check by 
frequent nippings during the summer. 

In my pruning last spring, I had in view the curbing of the ezuberftDt 
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growth by loading the vines down with fruit, and left everything that I sup- 
posed would bear a cluster. When the fruit began to set, I nipped twice to 
two buds in advance of the clusters; summer, pruned at no particular time, 
but as a cane tended to advance too &r, I nipped the end. I harvested an 
enormous crop, did not lose one per cent, by rot, and have an abundance of 
such wood as anyone would admire. 

My neighbor, a few hundred yards distant on the south, has a vineyard 
of two acres of Concords and a few Ives, on stiff clay (which is sometimes ■ 
termed oak soil) that had been somewhat exhausted by previous tillage; has 
not been renovated since, and received no tillage for the last two years. It 
is eminently a sheltered locality, by timber and topography; in from the 
gentle winds; witfa a small stream of water within two hundred feet on the 
south; surface drain favorable. This spring the vines were excessively 
pruned, as also in the summer, which had been the practice in times post. 
Lost year the lose here amounted to twenty per cent., and this year seventy- 
five per cent., and on several previous seasons a total failure. In several 
instances I found cones that hod fallen from their moorings to the ground 
that were exempt from rot, but the vines of which theae were a part were 
also comparatively free from rot, and were of thrifty growth. 

At what time these canes fell to the ground I had do means of ascertain- 
ing, but from the growth of the weeds supposed it to have occurred early in 
the season. The few Ives in the vineyard were without a blemish. 

Attached to this vineyard is a small addition of Concords in its second 
bearing; the loss here was about fifty per cent. 

Cn the east end of the vineyard is an arbor, ten feet in height, that had 
received no tillage in ten years, but ou better ground; pruned in the spring 
like the vineyard, but not summer-pruned. The loss by rot was about forty 
per cent. 

East of this, about six hundred yards distant, is a vineyard of about half 
an acre of Concords, on very rich soil (it once had been a cattle-yard), 
effectually sheltered, except on the east ; no surface drainage ; close pruned 
in the spring, and no summer pruning except in checking rambling canes. 
This season produced the second crop, and no rot. The ground had not been 
worked since the planting of the vines. 

About one-half a mile from this, on a steep slope of the high blufl^, with 
an eastern exposure, is a vineyard of Concord grapes, sixteen years old ; the 
soil originally thin ; resting on a sandy shale, and now mostly washed away, 
exposing the shale in many places. The spring pruning was on the renewal 
plan, leaving four canes three feet long to the vine; no summer pruning and 
no rot this fall. 

The rot, with me, commenced on the litth of July, when the maximum 
temperature on several days previous reached 96°, with a daily mean of 75° 
and above; the average daily humidity not below 72 per cent.; the ground 
saturated by rains, and scarcely any winds. Theee were more or leas the at- 
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mospberic cooditiona during the prevalence of the rot, with a fog on two 
mor Dings. 

(Old cultivtLtorg of the vine here, associate these fc^ vith the rot — that 
wherever they gather and settle the rot will prevail ; hence, sometimes the 
rot on high grounds prevails over the vineyards on lower levels.) 

The seed then bad attained about two-thirds of its full size, with the con- 
sistency of a greeo chestnut; but at the termination of the rot it was of full 
. size, and indurated. 

With me, the disease was less prevalent on top of the trellis; more in the 
middle, and on many of the vines the clusters touched the ground without 
rot, and moreover, where the foliage was so dense that subsequent precau- 
tions had to be taken to induce the fruit to ripen. 

The rot does not spread uniformly through the vineyard. In mine it was 
confined to three or four vines in difierent parts of the vineyard. In its in- 
cipient stage it presented a small dot on the surface of ther berry, that, from 
a casual observation, might have been taken as the residuum of an exuding 
sap from the grape, caused by the puncture 6( an insect; but by an exami- 
nation under the glass, it was found to be a ^foreign substance of a ferru^- 
uous brown color, attached to the skin of the fruit, with a minute cavity at ' 
the attaebmeDt. Around this a regular disk was developed, which could 
readily be recognized by its paler color. This disk, under favorable circum- 
stances, soon enveloped the whole of the berry with a total disintegration. 
But on the return of fair weather and the normal humidity of the atmos- 
phere, tbe growth of this disk was arrested, and when not too far extended, 
the grape proceeded to maturity, but the fruit had au insipid flavor. The 
disk, when arrested, assumes a leathery appearance, slightly depressed, or of 
"chancre" form. 



SELF-FERTILIZATION AND CROSS-FERTILIZATION. 



BY PROP. J. H. CAHRUTH. 

It I mistake not, the early botanists believed that when both stamens and 
pistils are found in the same blossom, the fertilization takes place between 
them. They tell us that when the flower is erect, the stamens are longer, 
so that the pollen may fall on the stigma ; but when the flower is pendent, 
tbe pistil is longer. In tbe American Agricvlturist for 1877 and 1878 is a 
series of illustrated articles by Prof. Gray, designed to show how in some 
plants the fertilization cannot take place between stamens and pistils of the 
same flower. Sometimes it is prevented by the form of the blossom, and some- 
times the two sets or organs are not both ready at the same time. In such 
esses, the pollen is brought to the pistil from some other blossom by the wind. 
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or by inaects. In other plants, fertilization does take place la the same 
flqwer; in the phlox, I see not how it can be otherwise, for the etameus never 
come out of their narrow tube. 

In a periodical of July, 1S77, 1 saw an account of experiments by Mr. 
Darwiu, showing that in some plants, eeeda produced by self-fertilization 
produce plants not so large nor so productive as those produced by cross- 
fertilization. Stamens aud pistils in the same flower are brothers and sisters ; 
those in the same plant are cousins. One might suppose, that if fertilizatiou 
by pollen from the same blossom were disadvantageous, it would be so, in 
some degree, when the pollen was from diStrent blossoms of the same plant ; 
yet there seem to be no arrangeraeDts to prevent this. It was said, bow- 
ever, in the same paper, that in some plants, fertilization does not take place 
between difierent blossoms in the same plant ; if so, there may be otbers in 
which it is imperfectly performed. The paper did not tell which the plants - 
were that required two plants to produce good seed. 

If there are some plants that do not fertilize themselves, even when having 
perfect blossoms, or both kinds on the same plant, and others in which it is 
done imperfectly, it is of some practical importance to know which they are; 
and it should be remembered that, if one has several plants or trees of the 
same variety, multiplied by grafts or cuttings, it is all the same as if there 
were but one. It is no uncommon thing for a man to get a single apricot tree, 
or quince, or grape, or heart cherry, by way of experiment. It is important 
to know in what cases the experiment will succeed, aud in what it will fail. 
I give some facts, and would be glad to gather as many more as I can. 

1. My father had two pear trees grafted with the same variety, which blos- 
somed regularly, but never bore. 

2. Several years ago, I set out a cherry tree, said to have been brought 
from the Rocky Mountains, but having blossoms in racemes, like the choke- 
cherry, and thought by Prof. Wood to be of that species. It blossoms every 
year, but has no fruit. 

3. I have a single Chickasaw plun), which blossoms abundantly, but does 
not bear. 

4. Nurserymen do not recommend the heart cherry for cultivation on 
the prairies. Thinking they might do better if raised here, I got fifty or 
sixty cherries from a tree which had near it only another tree of the same 
variety. I put the pits under a flat stone, to keep them moist. The next 
spring, not finding them cracked by the frost, I cracked them and found 
only two or three pits in all, and those, being planted, did not grow. 

5. Mentioning these facts in the presence of an intelligent gentleman, he 
said he knew of a chestnut orchard which bore well, while a solitary tree at 
some distance, had burs, but no nuts. 

6. Mentioning the same facts to a friend in Vermont, he said he knew of 
hickory trees standing alone which bore nuts, but no " meat" in them. 

7. Last fall a young man told me that in the early settlement of Indiana, 
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the settlers sometimea left very fine hickories. Wheo the^ were grown they 
bore "shucks," but no "meat."' 

8. He told me that his father had a solitary plum tree which bore little or 
DO fruit. A Qurseryman wanted to sell him some more trees, but not unlesa 
he would take several — I understood of several varieties. He took them, 
and they bore well. 

9. I have been repeatedly told that a single corn-stalk growing accident- 
ally by itself seldom has any corn on it. 

10. Nurserymen recommend only two or three varieties of the quince. 
As they give the preference to the apple or orange quince, probably f«w of 
those who cnltivate have more than one kind. I have scarcely seen a quince 
in Kansas, and would be glad to know whether any one succeeds in raising 
them, and, if so, whether he has one or two varieties. 

11. When I see an apricot tree, it ia usually alone. I have hardly seen a 
tree bearing much fruit. 

12. In 187S a solitary chestnut tree in Lawrence had a few burs, but the 
nuts were very small. 

13. The persimmon is diecious, and a pistillate tree alone should not be 
expected to bear fruit, but last year I was shown some fruit from such a tree 
growing alone. The persimmons were not half the usual size, and had no 
seeds. This case and some of the preceding, as of the heart cherries, chest- 
nuts and hickories, seem analogous to the case of eggs laid by bens without 
any rooster. 

On the other side, currants, gooseberries, the Concord grape, and perhaps 
many other fruits and berries, seem to do well when there is only one variety. 

If this communication is deemed worthy of a reading before your Society, 
I hope it will draw out from the members any facts which may bear on the 
subject. 

P. 8. — It occura to me that I have oflen seen pears and grapes that were 
deScient in seeds. Can this be owing .to a similar cause with some of the 
above? 
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TOTED FRUIT LIST FOR KANSAS, FOR 1880. 



Circulars were issued from this office, on January 5th, 1880, giving the 
voted fruit list fnr Kansas, as published in Vols. VII and VIII. Folloving 
the lists, these suggestions were made; 

"If an; new features have developed within Che put tvo years wilh reference to any 
of the varietien oamed in tlie lists, which make it desirable to rearrange the order of 
preference, please indicate the same, in a change of number ; or, if an/ desire to auhsti- 
tute for any one of these in said liata, please erase the objectionable variety, and write the 
Dame of substitDte on same !ine to the right,* and in the margin slate your objections (o 
the rejected varieties, a« welt as the merits of the sabstitute," 

These circulars were sent to a large number of thoroughly practical men, 
promiueDtly identified with fruit growing in Kansas from its first settlement. 
Frnm their responses are compiled the tables found on pages 444 to 453, iu" 
elusive. 

BEARING ORCHARDS, ETC. 

Embodied in the circulars above referred to, were a series of questions rela- 
live to "Bearing Orchards," "Vineyards," "Handling Fruita," "Small 
Fruits," etc. These questions, with a summary of the answers received thereto, 
are herewith given : 



What i» the cAaro^ttr of aoH mosl prodaUixef Flnt choice, npland limestone, com- 
bined with clay ; second choice, black, sandy loam ; third choice, black loam, with ad 
admixture of clay. Several inntances are reported of saccessfiil productiveness in or- 
chards planted on bottom lands, near streams of water. 

Suisoil ynjerabk! First, a porous clay; second, sandy; third, gravelly. (Note. — 
FroiD the foregoing, it will be seen that any subsoil which affords ample drainage is essen- 
tial to success.— Sbc't.) 

JPreifMlaiuya of location— Tiorih, tail, eoath, or meitf First, northerly ; second, easterly ; 
third, southerly. 

Oamparatme altittide, ae lo the general mrfaee ofOiteamil^f First high (some eay high- 
est) ; second medium ; third, bottom, rather than none, 

Qeaeral matuigeMent af bearing ireet — ahflltnT BecominendationB are very largely 
in favor of shellera on the south and west aides. 

CuitinationT Plowing every third or fourth year. 

Pntmngt Number in favor of pruning, fifty-one ; not in favor, one. Sbould,be done 
while the trees are yonng, ao aa to shape and open the heads to light and air, an^ remove 
water-sprontA and crossing and chafing limbs. Time fi>r pruaing, the latter part of win- 
ter, and early spring. 



• Bcrns were left br making th« changw rcfnred to. 
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ManuHngf Nearly an unaDimous recomEnendation of using veU-roCted n 
enrface dressing. 

M-uiehingt It is strongly recommended, the only objection being its liability to form 
harbors for mice, which will gnaw the bark. To avoid their work, remove the malcb 
from around the trees, shoving it back three or fonr feet from the bodies during winter. 

Do yoa reeommead gromng eropa t^ any In/nd in a bearing orehard, or aeeding to grama or 
daverf ^ »o, what kindaf Bed clover is very largely recommended. Mowiug, and 
allowing it to fiill and lot on the ground. A very few recommend orchard grass, or 
English blne-groBB. 

Have your inveslmeTtis in frail-growing paidf Very largely reported in the affirmative, 
and the present iodications are quite encouraging for the future. 

Under vhal einmmtianees have orchards fraiUd tn 1879 f Only the late-blooming vari- 
eties escaped the late spring frosts ; □ine-tenths of the apple crop was prodnoed by th« 
Bawles Oeuel. 

Whatvatietiei i^wivad a JvU or fair crop in 1879 f [Name in the order of quantity of 
fruit borne.) Ofapple8,50 of the reports uaine the Bawles Genet as the most productive; 
19, the Willow Twig; Winesap and Ben Davis, IS each ; 16, Maiden's Blnsh; Rambo 
and Northern Spy, 14 each. Peacbee were almoet ao entire failure. Pears (in the order 
named), Bartlett, Duchease d'Angooleme, Seckel, Flemish Beauty, Plums, Wild Oooso 
and Miner. 

On what hind of itoti do you find eherria producing the heavieat crops f The Morello is ' 
very largely preferred to either the Mahaleb or Massacd. 

Do you obterre any ne» featuret in Uight of the appk Or pear, and uAol b-eatrntnl hat 
httn adopledr Very little has appeared since 1875 ; no new developmeuls as to canae- 
As a prevention with pears, do not cultivate; sov to grass; protect the bodies from the 
hot sun of summer by wrapping, or otherwise; select weli'drained land, and ai a sur- 
face dressing, liberally apply coal ashea and lalt aroaod the trees. One reporter rec- 
ommends washing the bodies of pear trees with the following compound: 3 gals, wood 
ashes, cme-fourth lb. salt, 2 oz, sulphur, mixed with warm water to the consistency of 
common whitewash ; apply three or four times during the season. 

HANDIJNO TKUIT. 

Pkking and Handling o^ Winter Applet : What, from your observatioas and experience^ 
is the beet method of gathering and storing winter varieties of apples, with reference to — 
1st. Early or late gathering? 2d. Handling, between gathering and storing? 3d. Be- 
handling and assorting 7 4th. Periods at which particular varieties should be marketed ? 
6th. What varieties prove to be the best keepers? Early picking, and placing in heaps 
nnder the orchard trees, coveriog them with some material, as hay or straw, until endan- 
gered by freezing; then sort and place in barrels, or in shallow bins in a coot, dark and 
dry cellar. A very few recommend storing in pits in the ground, well lined with hay, 
and covered against freezing as winter approaches. Marketing as soon as ripe is strongly 
recommended. Best-keeping varieties of apples: Bawles Genet, 33 votes; Gilpin, 27; 
Willow Twig, 23 ; Wineaap, IS ; White Winter Pearmain, 8. 

VINEYARDS. 

What varitliet have been luceegi/ulf The Concord receives 50 votes ; Dracut Amber, 26; 
Clinton, 12; Ives, 11; Delaware, 7; Martha, 6. 

Al vkai limt do you cullir<Uef Early spring is strongly recommended. Trellis for 
support. 

lb vhal atenl do you prune, and at what timef During warm days in February and fore- 
part of March ; to long arms and spare. 

What aieea^td meUioda have ^u adopted to prtftnt rat i^ the frttit and nut ^ the Uaft 
Good drainage and ventilation. 

Doe* grape aiUurt pay! Thirty-nine report favorably, and six nnfkvorably. 

D: :,:l,CiOOglC 
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Sail pr^ahUt First, BBod; loam ; Mcond, black loam; third, light or mulatto. 

Subaail preferaUtt First, clay; aecood, porooe, as landy and gravelly. 

I^vuntation of location — Tiorth, eaif, touth, or wttlf Firat, northerly; second, easterly. 

Onnparaiuie altitudt, <u lo tite general twface of the coatOiyt Fint, high to highest ; 
eeoond, mediam. 

Shtltent Are recommended as beneficial. 

Oaltimtiimf Thorough and clean cultJTalion, and the oftener during a droatb the 
better. 

Matmringt Mo«t soils of small-fruit plantations are benefited by an application of 
well-rotted manure. 

MaltAingf . A«ety strong recommeadation in favor of mulching during winter and 
fruiting period. 

Stadef A partial shade is beneficial, and especially with cnrranls and gooseberries. 

Have your inve$tma>ii in tmall-frait groaing paidf Have generally paid a handsome 

Whiek datt hat been the moil profitable, eomidering the expenaes of prodveUon t ( In the 
order named.) Blackberry, Strawberry, Raspberry, Gooseberry. 
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